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- We'll Help You To Be 
A Fisk Bicycle Club Member 


HE Bicycle Club is to be the summer's big sport. They're 

loads of fun and every real boy belongs. We have helped 
more than ten thousand boys to be members of Fisk Clubs and 
we'll be glad to help you. We show you how to form your 
club—how to elect your officers—tell you about flag signaling 
—and all about the fun you can have. Write at once for com- 
plete information—learn about offer of 100 sets of Fisk Visible 
Value Tires FREE to the 100 best Fisk Clubs, and about the 


many other ways we help Fisk Club members. 


Do You Want A Free Subscription to the 


FISK CLUB NEWS 


This entertaining magazine tells of the activities of Fisk Clubs 
and Fisk boys. We'll be pleased to add a few more names to 
the subscription list without charge upon request. Write at once 
—don't be too late to have your name put on the FREE list. 

When writing tell us if there is a Fisk Bicycle Club 
in your town—and if you would like to be a 


Fisk Club member. 


Address The Fisk Club Chief, Dept. P, 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
of N. Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Fisk VisiBLE VALUE Bicycle Tires 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
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FAST 
COLOR 


No “slacker” colors in KAYNEE 
Blouses and Shirts. Every 


garment bearing a KAYNEE 


label not only is standard in 








style, perfect in fit, long in 





wear, lock-stitched thruout, 
tailored in-and-outside, bought 
; at the same price as any, but is 


yr absolutely guaranteed unqualifiedly 


FAST COLOR 

















BRANCH SALESROOMS SS 
New York 220 Fifth Ave. xavunn Soabonee ant 
Chicago 605 Medinab Bldg. NEW YORK 
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(ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO CLEVELAND) to 1917. Copies are free. 


Co. Ask your dealer to see those of 
$1.50 and higher. They are im- 
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15 Free Trips to Niagara F alls! 


Here’ reat boys’ Prize Contest—the 
Look here, boys! Here’s2 great boys’ Prize —the 


* “Introducing Larkin” Contest 
$3750 worth of Travel Trips and Premium Prizes! 





A splendid 3-day trip to Niagara Falls and Buffalo is the big 
first prize in this great Contest. Fifteen boys are going to have 
this great Niagara Falls trip with all expenses paid! In addi- 
tion each boy is to have the privilege of inviting a parent, rela- 
tive or companion to accompany him on this trip with all 
expenses paid by Larkin Co. 


Think, boys, of winning this wonderful trip to Niagara Falls 
and having the pleasure of bringing dad or mother or any one 
relative with you to share in the pleasures of the trip. 


$3'750 in Prizes! 
All Worth Winning! 


Besides the 15 first prize trips to Niagara Falls, other prizes 
include the following: 














Bicycles Stevens Guns Flashlight Batteries 
Cameras Scout Tents Steel Fishing Rods 
Gold Watches Tennis Rackets Auto-Filler Fountain Pens 







There are 15 sets of these Contest prizes so every boy stands 
a splendid chance of winning a valuable prize. Indeed, there’s 
no reason why you should not win the great Niagara Falls trip! 
Cut out and Mail You can never tell until you try just what you can do! 

this Coupon Today 













You can earn money or Premiums, too, and remember you not only stand 
a splendid chance of be ge big worthwhile prizes but you are well 


eo eo, a ok AN ee a paid for every dollar’s worth of Larkin goods you sell. 


on 
Liatkin Cos as0—Jen. 12 i Wow! What a Chance for a Real Live Boy! 


lo, N. Y. Could you ask for a bigger opportunity than this Prize Contest. gives you? Come 

Buffalo, on boys, and get inte this A Coe es * easy - ry re 

in the “Introducing Larkin” i it. ou get 10 credits for every dollar’s worth of business and points for 

Conon and give me 100. credits for rompt entry. each new customer's name you send us who has never dealt with Larkin Co: 
Also please send me your folder giving ull particulars t > 


of the Contest and send me.........--..++ jocmae 100 Free Credits for Prompt Entry 


Books for distribution in my neighborhood. 

















The Contest begins June 15th and ends Sept. 15th, 1917. Fill out and mail the 

Renitt s snc sabia di tds a0. <seen seo H oe Se ee ee Sill give you 100 Ses greiicta ioe great, Contest 
as a starter. Be sure and request as many Product Books as you can 

Wes Be Wes vcidedtdsricsicccdivaccsscs ccdcosccesesh couenecses | profitably in your neighborhood. . 

Town ccccccccevcccsecscesseses State... ceercsccsoves H 

[Check in this square if you have not the Larkin t And now fill out and mail the Coupon! 






Spring and Summer Catalog. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 4 | 
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The Star Spangled Banner 


The Story of a Boy Who Didn't Understand 
By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


HEN Roger Shelby, of Kentucky, 
W died in London, his son, little Roger, 
was two-and-a-half years old. It 


amused the young man mightily to hear 
his American baby lisp his words, English 


fashion, chattering to his British nurse’ 


about the “lift” and the “luggage.” The 
shock of the alien accent never failed to 
provoke him to laughter; soon they would 
all go home, and little Roger would grow 
up in God’s country, an American citizen. 
Such was his sure belief. 

And then, in two days, the youth and 
strength of him were mowed down, and 
he lay dead in London. He had to be 
buried in England, and his young wife 
could not bear to leave his grave. So she 
took an old manor-house by Lynton, near 
the place where a gray stone cross bore 
the name, among other Shelbys, of this 
American one; for she had had the thought 
of laying him with his ancient kindred. 
And little Roger, in the west country, con- 
tinued to talk like an Englishman, and 
his mother, remembering the big young 
laughter of the child’s father, liked it. 

Years sped on, till the child was fifteen. 
Then one day, when the house was full 
of boys, from the next room she heard 
them chattering over their game of bil- 
liards. 

“It’s your giddy shot, you American 
bargee,” said Tom Cecil. 

“Chuck it,” Roger responded in kind. 
“I’m no more American than you.” This 
to the grandson of a British earl. 

“You jolly well are,” retorted young 
Cecil. “Wouldn’t he own to his giddy 
country, then? Oh, shame!” And the 
others joined in the chorus—“Oh, shame!” 

The big, fresh young voice which she 
knew best flung back an answer: .“By 
gum, I’m as English as you are. My 
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people simply lived a few generations 
across the ocean—that’s all. Why, the 
churchyard up there is full of my name, 
My hat! I’m an Englishman,” he concluded 
defiantly. 


pomp boy’s mother stood for an instant 
in the shadows. Then she _ turned 
quickly and ran up-stairs and locked her 
door and sat down, staring from the win- 
dow. She remembered a hot Fourth of 
July when her father had taught her to 
repeat Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech; she 
remembered her husband’s upward shining 
look as they had caught sight, one day, 
of the Stars and Stripes over an embassy. 
Such memories flooded her. She had 
thrown away all that. She had done what 
an obscure woman could to betray her 
country. She had brought up her son to 
deny his flag. 

Suddenly she laughed. “Why, he’s a 
baby,” she said. “There’s plenty of time. 
When he gets to New York, when he 
breathes the air of the States, when he 
sails up the Hudson, sees the autumn 
colors”—and with that she was homesick. 
For the first time in thirteen years, home- 
sick. But she said nothing, and the per- 
fectly oiled life at Whele went on while 
she made and remade plans. 

And all the time Fate, with a psycho- 
logical moment in her fingers, was steam- 
ing across the Atlantic, and on a day in 
the fulness of time Evelyn Shelby, still 
young and a pleasant thing to look at in 
Paris clothes, went to a dinner and inei 
an American army officer. Fate smiled, 
and let the psychological moment fly. 

Colonel Barron had to go home in two 
months. Over this Roger was rebellious, 
and because of his passionate protest 
Whele was not sold but leased, 
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“I’m coming back,” he defied the pow- 
ers, “I may be young now, but I'll grow 
up, and I’m not going to stay where I 
don’t belong. I’m an Englishman.” His 
mother, thinking that the boy was going 
to stronger influence than he knew, smiled 
and did not speak. But the colonel, not 
so big as Roger, with a sunshiny laugh 
which seemed to win all the world, made 
answer: 

“All right, old chap. If your mother 
tries to bully you the way she does me, 
we'll unite against her, won’t we?” Yet 
he winced sometimes when Roger made 
that too frequent statement that he was 
an Englishman. 


eg was not in boy-nature to fail to enjoy 
the post. It was a very desirable post, 
with mountain roads to gallop over and 
the great lake to swim in and sail on. 

The boy wasted none of his out-of-door 
opportunities, but continued as objection- 
able as a lad strong and manly and sound 
at the core might be to a military step- 
father. His attitude about parade of an 
afternoon was typical. He would not un- 
cover when the flag was lowered, and when 
admonished that he had better stay away, 
lurked in the background, grinning and 
hatted and conspicuous, His stepfather, 
eager to love him, felt the effort to do so 
more of a strain every day. 

“My sufferin’ aunt,” Roger made ora- 
tion at lunch. It was a warm day at the 
very end of February, and the boy had 
been out for a ride over snowy hills. “M 
sufferin’ aunt,” he began in his Bri 
tone and diction; “old Wilkins, that first 
_— is an amazin’ old pig-head, isn’t 

o” 

“Is he?” Colonel Barron caught his 
wife’s nervous glance, and smiled. “He’s 
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valuable, you know, 
Roger. Been in the 
army forty years. 
What’s he pig-headed 
about?” 

“Ridin’, sir,” said 
Roger. “I was at the 
stables to-day after I 
came in, and I was 
showin’ him the advan- 
tages of risin’ to the 
trot as we do in our 
army. He didn’t say 
much. But he growled 
out something about an 
infant tryin’ to instruct 
the American army.” 

Colonel Barron bit his 
lip. “The sergeant was 
right, Roger. It’s wrong 
of you to criticise our 
army with the men. If 
you want to talk things 
over with me, we'll have 
a debate on that riding 


question. I believe the 
American army is in the 
right.” 

“The American 
army!” The boy 
laughed. 


“I said “The Amer- 
ican Army’!” Colonel 
Barron repeated hotly. 
“In which I am proud 
to be an officer.” 

Roger laid down his 
knife and fork and 
stared. “By gum! I’m 
awfully sorry I made 
you sore, sir. But, you 
see, the American army 
is funny—to an English- 
man. Army! There isn’t any. Nor navy. 
No history, nor record. Just a few thou- 
sand men, don’t you know.” 

The colonel rose and pushed back his 
chair. 

“Jack!” His wife went to him and 
slipped an arm around his neck, and he 
put up his hand and held hers. Yes, he 
would remember. 

“My lad,” the American said, “an army’s 
like a man; it doesn’t have to be big to 
have a soul. It is little—too littl—our 
army, but it has a full-sized soul; yes, and 
a history, too, and traditions, and loyalty, 
and a great country that would pour blood 
for it.” The colonel was on his feet, and 
his eyes flamed. “Good Lord! Have you 
never read of Washington and his ragged, 
frozen-footed mob at Valley Forge? That 
was a hundred years ago—that was an 
American army—then. And it’s come 
down straight, unbroken, that tradition. 
The War of 1812, the Civil War: Grant, 
Phil Kearny, Stonewall Jackson, Lee—Lee, 
with his ragged, starved heroes, beaten by 
inches. We beat them, but they were 
Americans, those men who died for the 
Lost Cause. 

“The first thing our army ever aid, those 
‘old Continentals, in their ragged regi- 
mentals,’ the same old chaps I spoke of 
before, who didn’t have food or clothes 
or a government, even, was to whip Eng- 
land. That was the take-off. Any navy! 
Did you ever hear of John Paul Jones? 
You haven’t run across mention of one 
Perry on Lake Erie; or an old tub called 
the Constitution, which fought the Guer- 
riére and others? Do you know anything, 
by chance, of a man called George Dewey, 
who with a few middle-sized ships, steamed 
quietly one bright Sunday morning down 
Manila Bay, twenty-six miles over waters 


“We want big, strong, fighting men for Americans. 


We 
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want you, Roger—and youw’re ours.” 


The boy flushed to his fair hair, dumb. 


said to be sown with he didn’t know what 
of torpedoes and mines? The American 
army—navy—a thing for a child to laugh 
at——” 

The colonel stopped suddenly, turned his 
head and kissed his wife’s hand, which he 
still held on his shoulder, and smiled his 
sunshiny smile. “Now, that’s just it,” he 
said. “He’s a child. He’s trying to throw 
away his birthright. But I think he’s too 
fine a fellow to be a renegade. We'll get 
him to understand, some time. We want 
big, strong, fighting men for Americans. 
We want you, Roger—and you're ours.” 

The boy, flushed to his fair hair, dumb, 
turned without a word and stumbled from 
the room. 


S the days passed after that, Roger 

went about work and play with a 
noticeable lack of words, and his mother, 
pondering his peculiarities, knew it was 
best to let the deeps work and not stir 
them. So she asked no questions, even 
when she wondered where the boy spent 
hours unaccounted for of afternoons. And 
one day she found out. She went into the 
town library, and across the room by a 
window she caught sight of a well-known 
yellow head over a table littered with 
books. 

The librarian smiled. “He’s here every 
day,” she said. “He’s eating up American 
history. He’ll hardly grow up an English- 
man at this rate, Mrs. Barron.” And 
Evelyn Barron fled, anxious not to know 
her son’s secrets till he should tell them 
to her. 

The evenings and the mornings contin- 
ued to come and go till it was the middle 
of March and, at this northern post, 
still winter. And then on a day after 
mild weather and winds, a snap of sharp 


cold came, and the half-thawed lake was 
frozen smoothly and the skating perfect. 

“I’m going up to Pontiac this afternoon 
to get real Indian moccasins for my snow- 
shoes,” Roger announced. “They’re beastly 
things down here.” 

They saw him, with skate-sails spread, 
float out on the shining lake. An hour 
later it began to snow, and when Roger’s 
mother came in at seven the air was thickly 
white. But she did not think of the boy 
till she came down to dinner. 

“Where’s Roger?” she demanded of her 
husband. 

“You don’t mean he isn’t home from 
Pontiac yet?” 

“T don’t know. 
tea, and stayed late. 
at him. 

“Oh, no. He’s likely about the town 
somewhere and has forgotten it’s dinner- 
time. Don’t worry, Evelyn. I'll telephone 
—let me think where.” But telephoning 
to many places failed to bring information. 


I’ve been at the Krebs’s 
Jack—’) she looked 


Be was five miles to Pontiac; not much 
of a trip for a hardy boy with skate- 
sails. But the snow would have made the 
skating hard. There ‘might have been 
holes hidden by the snow—Evelyn Barron 
pounded her hand fiercely on a _ table. 
Holes—in the ice—holes! Her yellow- 
headed Roger—her little boy, for all of 
his six feet three! She looked at her hus- 
band, standing by his untouched dinner. 
He had been standing there, frowning, 
biting his lip, for three minutes now. 

Then, “Don’t be frightened,” he said. 
“It’s probably all right. But we can’t 
take risks. I’m going to call out the regi- 
ment and ask for volunteers for a search- 
party.” He took down the telephone and 
gave a number. 
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“Captain Barker?” lie asked. In a dozen 
words he explained the situation. “Have 
the bugler sound the assembly,” he said. 
“The men will come to the riding-hall.” 

“We'll bring back the young devil safe 
and sound from some wild-goose chase,” he 
assured his wife. “And if you don’t thrash 
him, I will.” 

But his face was grave as he hurried 
across the parade-ground to the riding- 
hall. The bugle-call of the assembly still 
rang in the cold air; soldiers were pour- 
ing by. Within an incredibly short time 
six hundred men, all of the regiment, stood 
in silent ranks, 

“Men,” spoke the colonel, “I called you 
together to ask for volunteers for a search- 
party. A boy has been lost. When last 
seen he was skating on the lake. It’s prob- 
able that he has missed his direction in the 
storm, and if so he is in danger of freez- 
ing to death. The boy is my stepson. 
Those who are willing to join a search- 
party will take one pace forward.” 

There was silence for a space of two 
long breaths, and then with an even swing 
the whole regiment advanced a_ pace. 
Something caught in the colonel’s throat. 

There was rapid consultation then, and 
the order was given to fall out, to meet 
again at the landing in ten minutes, with 
torches, of which there happened to be a 
supply in town from a late political fes- 
tival. That was the quick thought of Ser- 
geant Wilkins, In less than half an hour 
a strange and gorgeous spectacle was 
forming out across the steely lake, through 
the ever-coming, all-pervading snow. 


EANWHILE, up the lake a boy had 

been fighting alone for his life for 
two hours. In spite of warnings he had 
started back, unconcernedly, at five o’clock, 
It was fairly light till six-thirty, and he had 
no doubt of making port in spite of a 
snow-storm. Also, the wind was with him; 
the sails would take him along “rippingly.” 
Then, a mile from Pontiac, a sail broke 
and it took time to patch it; in another 
half-mile it broke again. The snow was 
steady now; it was growing colder; twi- 
light was coming on. A fellow’s fingers 
were stiff; the strings were poorly tied 
this time, so shortly the apparatus came 
to pieces again, and with that the lad de- 
cided that it was safer to take to plain 
skating. 

Already snow lay thick on the ice, and 
skating was impeded, yet there was noth- 
ing else for it. Falling once or twice, for 
it was impossible to tell good from bad 
going, he pushed ahead, All at once he 
was aware with a shock that he did not 
know which way to go. 

The boy whistled. “My sainted Sam! 
What a bore!” he adjured the situation 
aloud, and then pulled his fur cap farther 
down over his ears and buttoned up his 
jacket. 

He peered through the white-falling 
clouds, soft, unhurried, pitiless. “I’m 
hanged if I know,” he . whispered, yet 
realized that wherever he went, he must 
move. Not to go was to be frozen. 

He skated ahead; and time went, and 
slowly the cold was conquering, despite 
efforts and young blood. Yet he did not 
consider being afraid. There was indeed 
something horrible which came near to his 
mind and gripped at it, now and again, 
but he grunted aloud at that something; 
a fellow might, of course, have to curl up 
and die, but it was not necessary for a 
fellow to whine. 

At or about the time of that argument 
he became conscious of a slight dizziness. 


He had been going, though he did not 
know it, as lost men mostly do, in a nar- 
rowing circle. Shortly after, a tired foot 
tripped. 

“Never mind—don’t bother—just want 
to think—to thi—to——” 

His voice aroused him. “Golly!” This 
was no game, to go to sleep on the lake; 
one must get home. But his muscles were 
slow to answer. And then his left ankle 
balked! Something broken or sprained. 
That settled it; he rather preferred it this 
way; he would lie down and think for a 
few minutes—think—th— His eyes were 
closing. 


eee a curious business occurred. He 
was roused suddenly. He had an idea 
that he was in church, and that it was 
Christmas or Easter, There were all sorts 
of lights—a choir carrying lights, prob- 
ably. What a gorgeous spectacle! Mil- 
lions and millions of lights coming—up the 
aisle—all over the cathedral. Golly! This 
was the right sort of service, worth while, 
this was. His mind slipped onward—end 
of the world, this must be—good old 
world. Armies of the Lord. Words that 
he had heard all his life surged above con- 
sciousness, took form as if flashing through 
blackness, like the lights there. 

“Terrible as an army with banners,” 
he muttered, staring. And then, “Light 
to them—in darkness—the 
shadow of death—shadow. And 
to guide our feet”—the words 
flamed; the lights flamed; for 
the dim, submerged mind it was 
hard to tell which were lights 
and which were words, 

The mystic array drew 
nearer, up the black lake, 
blurred by storm into hazy cir- 
cles of orange, yards and yards 
across; an endless light of glory, 
an army, a dream. People who 
have come out of an anesthetic, 
through the reeling mid-ocean 
where a small human conscious- 
ness tosses and struggles tow- 
ard its own little back creek, 
know where the boy’s brain 
stood at this moment. 

The lights were close now; on 
the edge of consciousness he 
knew that, yet was too far gone 
to wonder, to adjust. Then 
suddenly a great hoarse chal- 
lenge, shouts, a roar of voices, 
things springing to him through 
the lights—devils—angels—an- 
gels? -Heaven—hell? He had 
fainted. A nasty taste—for the 
boy did not like whiskey— 
waked him, coughing and sput- 
tering. : 


ss¢Q@TOP that beastly chokin’ 

me,” he ordered, and it 
was Sergeant Wilkins’s voice 
that answered. Roger looked 
up, astonished, into the old In- 
dian fighter’s face. Sergeant 
Wilkins was holding him like a 
baby, kneeling there on the ice. 

“There, there, sonny-boy,” 
crooned the sergeant. “It’s all 
right. ‘You lay back on my 
shoulder and the old man will 
take care of ye. Thank the 
Lord you're alive. Lay back. 
Thank the Lord!” 

And Roger dropped his head 
comfortably on that war-hard- 
ened pillow and was glad. 
Torches were flaring and reek- 





ing up around him; men crowded on each 
other to see him; then a voice from the 
general universe said: “Here’s the colonel,” 
and the men fell back, the torches were 
held high, and Roger beheld his stepfather 
bending to him, speaking a broken word. 
With the whiskey making a long, hot 
streak inside of him, sending blood to the 
numb brain, he blinked up into the colonel’s 
face, and then beyond—to the men, the 
lines of brown army coats, snowy under 
the waving lights, the men standing there 
in the bitter cold, smiling. 

With that the colonel, wheeling, gave a 
swift order, and the bugler, who was one 
of the first behind Sergeant Wilkins, lifted 
his instrument and sent out over the frozen 
lake the assembly, and far-away lights 
whirled and danced and came trooping. 

Roger lifted his head from Sergeant 
Wilkins’s shoulder as the clear call rang 
through the icy darkness, and suddenly, 
to his infinite amazement, a rush of feel- 
ing caught him. They had saved him, 
these men in khaki—he belonged to them. 
What better thing was there than to be 
one of them, to be—American? His head 
fell back, 

“We'll get him home as fast as possible, 
sergeant,” the colonel said. “He’s fainted 
again.” 

(Continued on page 50) 


He realized that wherever he went, he must move. 
Not to go was to be frozen. 

















General Joffre, hero of the Marne, with the 
French Ambassador (center) and Major- 
General Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, United 
States Army. Photographed soon after the 
eneral’s arrival in America. 







On the left, members of the Home Defense 

League parading in flag-bedecked Fifth Ave- 

nue, New York. Flatiron building in dis- 

tance. (Right) A new field kitchen for 
army use. 


Two British War Commissioners to America, 

Premine Foster of Canada (left), and Arthur 

James Balfour, Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs of Great Britain 


Columbia University students, members of 
a military squad, practicing tent pitching. 
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How the United States Is 
Waging War 


LL the resources of our country—its 100,000,000 man-power, its almost 

A unlimited natural wealth, its wonderful industries, its food-producing ability, 

its great transportation system—have been joined now in a united effort 

to end the war by overcoming an enemy that threatens to destroy democracy, 

the principle of free government which our forefathers established here, an 
example to liberty-loving people everywhere. 

Having entered the war for these purposes, the measures adopted by the 
President and his associates in national leadership, have followed one another in 
that rapid succession which is typical of Americans when they set out to do a 
thing. The response to every call has been quick and whole-hearted—a response 
of which American boys of later generations will read with pride. 

Let us follow the progress of war events in our country, noting the main features 
along the trial which our leaders are so sturdily blazing. 


N° SOONER HAD THE PRESIDENT signed Congress’ war declaration on 
April 6 than the Navy was placed on a war footing. American ports were 
thrown open to the warships of our Allies and more than ninety German vessels 
in our harbors were taken over, adding approximately $148,000,000 to our mer- 
chant marine. These ships will fly the American flag. 

The Council of National Defence, which represents the country’s inventive, 
industrial, transportation, naval and military genius, had already been organized 
to aid in preparing for possible war, and among its first actions were the formation 
of an economy board to control food supply, and another board to obtain railroad 
efficiency in national service. Herbert C. Hoover, that splendid American who 
has worked so untiringly to avert starvation in Belgium and northern France, 
returned from Europe to become the head of the food committee. Large areas 
of land are being placed under cultivation so that the world shall not suffer a 
food famine. 

Organized labor pledged its support to the Government, virtually assuring 
that no great strikes will hamper the prosecution of the war. 

A munitions board was organized to supply and equip the Army and Navy. 

The administration announced intention to ask an appropriation of $1,000,000,- 
000 for the building of the merchant marine fleet designed to overcome the sub- 
marine menace and carry food and munitions to our allies abroad. This work 
probably will be under the direction of Major General George W. Goethals, builder 
of the Panama Canal. 

The Secretary of the Treasury announced a bond issue of $7,000,000,000, 
known as “The Liberty Loan of 1917." Most of this money will be placed at 
the disposal of our Allies. Some of it already has been loaned. In order to meet 
President Wilson's wish that credits be raised with the people contributing equitably, 
Congress enacted laws providing for offering bonds for the public to buy, an 
the first portion of this loan offered was heavily over subscribed; and taxes are 
being levied, as on large incomes, on liquor and cigarettes, amusement tickets, 
and so on. 

To give out information which it is to the Government's interest to have 
published, and to withhold that news which if made public might furnish informa- 
tion to the enemy, George Creel, a newspaper man, was appointed the civilian 
head of a body of censors to co-operate with the Army and Navy Departments. 

The President appointed a commission of eminent Americans to go to Russia, 
one of our Allies, and advise and assist the new democratic government there. 

Congress adopted a selective draft bill, under which the Government may 
conscript a great number of the younger men for service in the Army. It is 
important to remember that when England entered the war she depended at 
first on the volunteer system, and many military leaders today believe that if the 
draft system had been put into operation immediately England would have been 
able to throw stronger military and industrial resources into the conflict. It is 
such a situation here which the President aimed to avoid when he insisted that 
conscription was necessary and fair. Under the selective method, the Governmert 
will be able to examine the nation’s finest manhood and separate those who are 
best equipped for industrial and agricultural | labor from those best fitted for 
service in the Army. The former will do their bit quite as effectively at home, 
; (Continued on page 42) 
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How the Boy Scouts Help 
in the War 


O ORGANIZATION in the United States acted more promptly than the Boy 
Scouts of America when Congress declared, on April 5th, that a state of war 
existed between our country and Germany. “Be Prepared” is the Boy Scout 
motto, and more than a quarter of a million Scouts proved they WERE prepared. 


ATIONAL HEADQUARTERS suggested that in every large city the Scouts 

mobilize, march to the City Hall and offer their services to the Mayor. 
Immediately, in every part of the country, the boys in khaki responded. They 
were on the spot, trained for service, before many of the men’s movements 
were ready for concerted action. 


HAT COULD THEY DO? The Scouts of Chester, Pa. (to give an instance), 
answered the question on April 10th—only five days after the declaration 
of war. A disastrous explosion occurred in a munitions plant at Eddystone, a few 
miles away. Scores of people were killed and scores of others injured. In forty 
minutes the Chester Scouts were on the scene. Under the direction of the civil 
authorities they had charge of traffic regulations. They carried cots from various 
places and set them up. They carried food, guarded entrances, brought order out 
of chaos. When the militia arrived, several hours later, they found the relief 
work well started. 


IGHT AT THE BEGINNING of the war the services of Scouts were offered to 
the Navy Department to assist in watching the coast. There are some 75,000 
Scouts living within fifty miles of the seaboard. They wanted to protect their 
mothers and sisters. A complete system was worked out, whereby scouts, sixteen 
years of age and over, might register for possible service as members of the Boy 
Scout Emergency Coast Patrol. In case of need the Government might call for 
any desired number and be sure the response will be immediate. No Scout will 
be obliged to do this work; the service will be voluntary and, of course, only with 
permission of parents and upon recommendation of scoutmaster. Those who were 
accepted would serve only one week in four. They would miss no promotions at 
school. They would be well cared for while on duty. 
Uncle Sam expects to have men enough for all purposes, but if he needs all 
his trained soldiers and sailors for military duties, he knows that he can find, 
in the Boy Scout Emergency Coast Patrol, a body of efficient lookouts and 
signallers, each of whom would release a man from the Coast Guard. 


OY SCOUTS ARE FAITHFUL allies of the American Red Cross. They have 

secured thousands of members for the organization and every member has 
meant a dollar at least. They have also assisted in making bandages and providing 
medical and surgical supplies. If the Red Cross should need to establish field 
hospitals here—which we all hope they will not—there are thousands of Scouts 
who would gladly help. The first-aid training which every Scout receives makes 
him a valuable assistant in emergency work. 


HE BIGGEST THING which the Boy Scouts of America have started to help 

our country win the war is the gardening movement. Immediately upon 
hearing from the United States Department of Agriculture that the help of every 
citizen was needed to increase the food supply, National Headquarters issued an 
emergency circular urging every Scout to start a garden and persuade nine other 
people to do the same. A few days later a special pamphlet was issued telling 
just how to do the job. 


«T° VERY SCOUT TO FEED A SOLDIER” was the slogan adopted. It means 
that every Scout is expected to raise enough food to feed himself, so as 
to leave in the market that which the soldier needs. 

When every Scout and Scout official has done his share—started his own garden 
and nine others—there will be 2,800,000 gardens to add to the food supply for 
the United States and for our allies in the war. Some of them will be very small, 
perhaps just a window box full of radishes and lettuce. On the other hand, 
some patrols and troops are planting large tracts. In several cities the Scouts 
have farms of more than 100 acres which they are working in relays, under ex- 
pert supervision. The park departments of many cities have set apart garden 


plots for Scouts. (Continued on page 42) 
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Mobilized Scouts offering their services to 
the city officials. 
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They sometimes help the recruiting officers. 
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The salute to the flag. 













ROM the window of his workshop 
Dick Andrews could look out to Gull 
Island, three miles away. North of 

Gull Island lies a submerged spit, partly a 
serrate ledge, but mostly sand. This dan- 
rous rib, running almost a mile due east 
rom the island, is called Fisherman’s 
Grief. In the last fifty years it has been 
the destruction of many a fishing schooner 
and not a few tramps. No hulks, how- 
ever, remain thereabouts in the apparently 
safe waters to give warning, for if a vessel 
once grounds upon the rocks or upon the 
bar she soon breaks up under the hammer- 
ing of the sea and the lift and drop of the 
tides and floats away in pieces. Nowadays 
a bell buoy swings at each end of the spur, 
unceasingly calling its dolorous, brazen 
warning. 

The village of Smithport was amazed, 
therefore, one clear morning last Sep- 
tember to look out to Fisherman’s Grief 
and see a barkentine held fast athwart the 
bar about midway between the buoys. Dick 
was knocking together a new lobster car 
in his shop and paused a moment now and 
then to glance seaward, wondering what 
the vessel could be and how she had come 
to go upon the shoal. 

The barkentine stood out clear cut like 
a cameo against the Laer sea, her can- 
vas, all Set, showing alabaster white against 
the cloudless sky. To all appearance, she 
was sailing peacefullly on her way. The 
sea was smooth as glass, moving in acre- 
long, almost imperceptible undulations. 
But she lay with her bow somewhat high, 
and the square sails of her foremast slat- 
ted out steadily in the southwest breeze 
in concord with the schooner rig of her 
main and mizzen masts—telling her plight 
clearly—the pull of canvas and the set of 
the ebb tide slewing her stern a trifle 
seaward. 

“What was she doing in here,” said Dick 
to himself. “She wasn’t on the sand at ten 
o'clock last night because I remember look- 
ing out there when I went to bed.” 

He felt a certain contempt for the sea- 
men of the stranded barkentine. He knew 


the stranger had no business so far in, and 
supposed, naturally enough, that the disas- 
ter was due to the cause of so much marine 
mishap—liquor. 

Dick was eighteen, and ever since he 
could remember had sailed and fished along 
the Maine coast, first with his father and 
later as the sole support of his widowed 
mother. He was tall and stalwart, with 
black hair and a ruggedly handsome face; 
and he bore no small reputation as a fish- 
erman of skill and daring. 

He could detect no sign of life aboard 
the barkentine, which puzzled him. 

“It can’t be abandoned,” he muttered. 
“She must have gone on in a good deal of 
water, and she isn’t near rocks.” 

He shook his head, giving up the mys- 
tery; but just as he turned away a move- 
ment on the northern shore of Gull Island 
caught his eye, and in a moment he saw 
a long boat put off and head directly for 
the town. 

“The crew!” he exclaimed, wonderingly, 
seeing that the boat must hold eight or 
ten persons. He watched till the boat was 
well in toward town, then went back to the 
shop and set to work vigorously to make up 
for lost time. 


HEN he left the shop at noon, in 

response to his mother’s usual sig- 
nal on the tin horn, the sky was overcast 
and the atmosphere a dirty yellow. The 
air was raw and smelt of rain, the bay 
ruffled in sullen whitecaps, and the ends of 
Fisherman’s Grief were marked by ridges 
of foam. 

Dick halted at the kitchen door, and 
looked out to the bar. The barkentine was 
still there, all her canvas set as when he 
had seen her in the clear morning. The 
-sea was running smoothly about her, and 
the only evidence of her dangerous position 
was the regular spitting of spray clouds 
at her depressed stern. 

“There’s. going to be a sou’easter before 
night,” he said, studying the sky and the 
wind. “If they’re going to get her off, 
they’d better be about it.” 
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The Munitions Ship 
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“Your dinner’ll be cold if you don’t 
hurry, Dick,” called his mother. 

“I was just looking at the barkentine,” 
he replied. “They must be puttyheads 
aboard her. They haven’t taken even a_ 
reef, and a farmer could see we're going 
to have some wind and a big sea. If they 
don’t get a move on there won’t be enough 
left to make a lobster car.” 

“Nobody’ll hire out to pull that vessel 
off the bar,” announced his mother calmly. 

“Why not?” 

“They’re afraid—and I don’t blame 
them. That boat’s the Myra G. Sears. 
She comes from New Jersey or New York 
—or somewhere down that way—and she’s 
full of dynamite! They say if she rolls 
much on the shoal she’s liable to blow up 
any minute. Tom Hastings says if she 
exploded she’d probably blow the north 
end of Gull Island to smithereens. The 
whole crew came ashore this morning and 
the men went to the station and every last 
Jack of them went away on the eleven 
o’clock train.” 

“Including the captain?” 

“Every one except a tall young fellow 
named Monroe. He stayed and he’s been 
trying to get somebody to go out. Tom 
Hasting could get her off with his Star 
but he refused five hundred dollars to go 
out. They say the young man is calling 
everybody cowards.” 

Dick sat staring into space. His eyes 
showed almost terror. He did not tell his 
mother what had come to his mind and sent 
cold shivers into every fibre of his being. 

When he left the house, Gull Island was 
a mere blur and the barkentine quite in- 
visible. The wind had come up strong and 
there was a stinging rain, driving almost 
horizontally. The bay was a misty welter 
of green and glinting white, and the surf 
boomed against the rocks south of Dick’s 

rounds. Although he had a very strong 

esire to go up to town to talk 3 ee the 
stranded vessel, Dick resisted the tempta- 


tion to put off his work, and returned to . 


his shop. He worked steadily on, stopping 
only to light his lamp as the darkness 
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thickened, and to listen for a terrific ex- 
plosion when he thought of the Myra G. 
Sears. 


T about three o’clock a step on the 

gravel path caught his ear above the 
rush of the wind and the beating of the 
rain and surf. He stopped short and lis- 
tened. There was a rap at the door. 

“Come in!’ He got up, dropping the 
net he was mending. 

The door swung instantly open, and a 
tall man entered, shutting out the gust 
of wind and rain behind him. 

He was a stranger, but Dick guessed 
who he was. Turning down the collar of 
his jacket—he wore no coat and was 
soaked to the skin—and wringing the water 
from his slouched hat, the man looked search- 
ingly at the stalwart young fisherman. 

“Mr. Andrews?” 

“Yes,” answered Dick. 

“My name’s Monroe,” announced the 
stranger, “and I’m from the Myra G. 
Sears.” He swept his hand out seaward, 
assuming that no further explanation was 
necessary. 

Dick merely nodded, framing in his mind 
a refusal to the request that he expected. 

“They told me a few minutes ago down 
in your craven town that you had a good 
motor boat and that you had sand,” he 
said bitterly. “Would you dare to go out 
in this storm—this awful storm?” The 
query was made in searing scorn. 

“The storm isn’t very bad,” responded 
Dick, “but af 

“Yes, but!” broke in the other fiercely. 
“Now, listen to me! The Myra G. Sears 
is full of shells for delivery in Liverpool.” 

“Why did you come so far in?” asked 
. Dick, bluntly. 

“We had reason to keep within the 
three-mile limit—that’s why. Lord! Any 
fool of the sea knows that that limit was 
set when three miles was the practical limit 
of cannon fire. Today we ought to have a 
twenty mile limit. But that’s neither here 
nor there!” he exclaimed angrily. “That 
ship, young man, is liable to blow up at any 
minute.” 

“That’s reason enough to keep away from 
her, Mr. Monroe,” put in Dick, calmly. 
“You can’t do anything.” 

“But my partner’s aboard her!” was the 
other’s stunning announcement. “Stayed to 
keep anybody from getting a 
salvage claim. It was calm when 
we left and I promised to take 
him off. The crew deserted in a 
body,” he finished bitterly. 





ICK stared dazedly at the 

man. His tanned cheeks 
paled, and his heart jumped and 
surged in his breast. A man on 
the ship of horror waiting for 
his friend to rescue him! For 
an instant—in vivid, soul-strain- 
ing fancy—Dick was that man 
on the stranded, pounded, sway- 
ing barkentine crammed with. 
explosives. 

“Did you tell anyone why you 
wanted to go out?” he asked 
huskily. 

“Yes!” answered Monroe, like 
the report of a gun. “And not a 
man dared—not one!” He 
groaned as he cried out and 
stared through the window into 
the murk. “And she’s old—an 
old hulk—and if she goes to 
pieces she'll shake her load into 
the sea and jettison your whole 
coast with cases of loaded shells. 
It'll be terrible!” 


“That’s what I thought of when I heard 
what was in her!” cried Dick, hoarsely, his 
eyes wide in horror. “She ought to be set 
afire—quick !” 

“Yes,” assented Monroe, quickly. “Will 
you take me out for my partner?” 

For an instant, Dick hesitated, 
making no response. Then he 
leaned down and blew out the 
lamp on the work bench, strode 
to the door and drew it open, 
bending before the wind and 
driving rain. 

“Come on,” he called. “We got 
to hustle.” He led the way on 
the run to the house. 

Mrs. Andrews heard 
his story, told in crisp, 
excited sentences, with 
a paling face, and 
when Dick spoke coolly 
of his intention to go 
out she nodded her head 
and uttered no word of 
objection. Like him, 
her heart heroic, she 
felt that he must go. 

Dick hurriedly rum- 
maged in the entry for 
oilclothes, and in five 





minutes he and Monroe, both in water- 
proof garments, set out from the house 
and ran down the little hill to the rock- 
guarded cove where Dick’s boat lay at 
anchor. 
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At the rail they paused a moment clinging for their lives, 
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byes a word, they pushed off 
in the dory on the little beach and 
rowed out to the boat, climbing in and 
pulling the dory in aft and securing it 
abaft the cockpit. 

It was a wild afternoon, now almost as 
dark as night. The rain came down in 
torrents, roaring and driving, and the 
wind whistled and howled savagely over 
the rocks, swooping and tearing at them. 

Dick had no great fear of the storm, 
however, for he had been out in worse. 
As a matter of fact, they would be mostly 
in comparatively sheltered water, and the 
only dangerous place would be beyond Gull 
Island in the sweep of the open sea and in 
the weltering, broken water by the bar. 
He refused to think then of the problem 
of laying alongside the barkentine in such 
weather. 

His boat —the Gull — was staunch and 
heavily built, yet buoyant as the bird 
whose name it bore, thirty-five feet long, 
with a wide beam and a powerful engine 
kept in perfect condition with care almost 
lover-like. 

“All right!” shouted Dick, at length, 
when he had sparked his engine. “Up with 
the hook!” 

Monroe, stationed forward, his coat flap- 
ping fiercely about him, pulled lustily on 
the anchor rope, and in a moment they 
moved across the smooth pool and shot 
plungingly out into the whitecaps of the 


ay. 

a and rolling in the cross sea, 
the waters boiling at their bow and rush- 
ing over it with roar and thud, the rain 
and wind buffeting them, they rolled and 
washed out into the gloom. In a few min- 
utes the mainland had dropped away in 
the darkness and they were heading out 
in a caldron of gray-green, white-flashing 
waters. 

Dick, grim-faced and steady-eyed, stood 
braced at the wheel of the pitching craft 
and stared across the cabin straight ahead 
in the gloom, while Monroe, with drawn, 

ale face and glooming eyes, crouched be- 

ind the low cabin end for shelter against 
wind and rain and driven spray. 

Monroe was now powerless, and he knew 
that all depended upon the grim, deter- 
mined lad at the wheel—the only daring 
soul he had found that day. 

Dick had no uncertainty in his mind. He 
could have sailed the coast for miles blind- 
folded, and he headed for the pass between 
Gull Island and the first bell buoy. 

They did not speak at all. In fact, the 
roar of the wind and rain and the thud and 
wash of the water at their bows made con- 
versation impossible, even by shouting. 

As they rolled out, the sea ‘became 
rougher, because they came more into the 
sweep of the wind; and, yet, the waves 
being larger, they rode with more freedom, 
although now and then a wave broke over 
their bow and seemed to stop their pro- 
gress for a moment like the pull of a 
giant hand. 

Gull Island loomed prodigiously. out of 
the darkness on their starboard. They 
could hear the dull thunder of the out- 
side sea on the farther shore and occas- 
sionally, above the scream of the wind, 
caught a faint, wailing echo of the wild- 
t g bell buoy. 

When they entered the pass, their plung- 
ing ceased and they climbed -high on 
billows that rolled in unbroken from the 
open sea and then descended swoopingly 
into great valleys. 

On their left—hardly a stone’s throw 
away—was a wall of white—the break of 
these majestic waves against the rocky end 
of Fisherman’s Grief. And the crash of 


these waters was like continuous thunder. 
“If the engine stops!” thought Monroe, 
as he looked to port at the white wall, and 
then refused to let that thought go further. 
But the engine did not stop, and Dick 
held straight out into the sea. 


By ope eyes were now accustomed to 
the gloom, and as they rode outward 
they could see the barkentine, now swung 
well upon the bar, listing to the left with 
the huge seas climbing upon her exposed 
quarter and bursting over her in sheeted 
foam. Her canvas, torn and tattered to a 
thousand rag pennants, snapped and 
crackled like ceaseless musketry ; her booms 
and spars, torn from their fastenings, 
pounded and clattered a devil’s tattoo on 
the deck and against her straining sticks; 
and her racked hull groaned an ominous 
obligato above these sounds and the fury 
of wind and wave. Like a living thing, 
the barkentine strained and resisted and 
gave in a noble fight against an irresisti- 
ble force and an inevitable dissolution. 

Dick strained his gaze through the murk 
and the driving rain, and his heart seemed 
to swell within him, now afire, now icy 
cold. Every instant he expected to see her 
burst asunder and rive the sea in a terrific 
explosion, destroying them in the flash of 
an eye. 

But there was no time for dwelling upon 
fear. To come alongside the vessel to take 
off Monroe’s partner required skill and in- 
trepid courage—and good luck. And how 
to do this he must decide at once. 

There was but one possible thing to do, 
and he knew this lt § He must turn in 
the great sea, start across the bar and trust 
to his skill and his powerful engine to 
bring him under the sheltered side of the 
barkentine. In that position, once it was 
gained, they would be safe for a while— 
if the vessel did not blow up. 

He shouted to Mr. Monroe, who stood 
at his side, gripping the cabin for sup- 
port and staring fearfully at the Myra @. 
Sears. 

“I’m going to turn and run in under 
her!” he yelled. “There’s plenty of water 
for us on the bar—if we don’t get swamp- 
ed—but if we don’t make fast to her 
we can’t get back in an hour. Go forward 
and get ready to board with the painter. 
And hold fast for your life!” He roared 
his plan and orders at the top of his voice, 
leaning close to the other’s ear, and as he 
spoke prepared to make his manceuver. 

Mr. Monroe, who lacked no courage, 
worked his way forward, clinging des- 
perately wherever he could. 

To turn in this great sea was extremely 
perilous, but it had to be done. Fortun- 
ately, it was not necessary to make a full 
turn. They reared up on a vast billow and 
went swooping down into a valley, the 
be J and the rain blown upon them in 
sheets, and as they came to the lower 
depth Dick threw over his wheel with all 
his strength, and with bated breath waited 
for response, his eye glued in awe upon 
the wall of water rolling up beyond them. 

It seemed as if the boat hung motionless 
there, but when the oncoming wave reached 
them the little craft had turned suffici- 
ently and although the sea cascaded over 
her she shook herself and rose buoyantly, 
shooting toward the bar and the barken- 
tine with the s of an express train. 

Up and up they rode on the billows and 
onward they swept with them, and Dick, 
bracing himself, watched for a chance to 
swing under the ship, There seemed but 
one chance in a million to gain her side. 

Now the barkentine loomed hugely out 
of the gloom, her upturned bulwarks 


throwing off a great cataract of spray, 
her masts, with their torn gear, rocking 
and straining and threatening to come 
down and enmesh them in a terrible tangle. 
They swept up on a great roller as they 
came to her stern, and when its crest 
passed them—slipping away under them 
with a speed even greater than theirs— 
they were for an instant in smooth water. 

And in this instant Dick Andrews, with 
unfaltering courage and the skill of his 
years upon the sea, turned his wheel to 
starboard, and they glided under the lee 
of the barkentine. It was for a moment 
as if they were in harbor—although the 
water breaking on the other side of the 
vessel came upon them in sheets of spray. 

As they slipped under the hulk, Monroe, 
watching his chance, sprang from the Gull 
and over the inclining rail of the ship, 
making the painter fast in desperate haste. 
When this was done he climbed up the deck 
and disappeared. 

When he leaped aboard the barkentine, 
Dick ran aft, leaving his engine going, and 
made his stern line fast, so that the Gull 
could not swing her stern out—which would 
have been destruction. 


MONROE seemed gone an age. This 
period of waiting was more soul-try- 
ing to the young fisherman than their run 
in the pass, or even the hazardous board- 
ing. This proximity to the grinding, quiv- 
ering hulk of death filled his being with 
cold terror, and also the sea drew at the 
Gull and ground her against the barkentine 
in a way that made his heart jump. 

But Monroe came at length—having in 
reality been gone a very short time—half 
carrying, half dragging a stout, stocky 
man. The man seemed almost helpless, 
and Monroe had a task cut out for him to 
work down the inclined deck amid the cas- 
cade of foam and clear water that tumbled 
over the bulwarks above. Foot by foot, 
however, he managed it, Dick, in forget- 
fulness of danger to himself, admiring him 
for his grim courage and loyalty. 

When the men came to the rail they 
paused a moment, clinging for their lives, 
half obscured by the spray and foam 
swirling down the deck. 

“Help—us!” roared Monroe. 

Dick did not catch the words but he 
saw what was desired, worked forward to 
them, and helped Monroe bring the other 
man aboard. 

With great labor, toiling on the pitching 
craft at the peril of their lives, they 
brought Monroe’s partner to the Gull and 
into the little cabin, laying him on the 
bunk wholly unconscious, his face like 
marble. 

“Broke both legs—barrel rolled over 
them!” shouted Monroe. “Now, for God’s 
sake, boy, cut loose and let’s run for it! 
She may explode any second. Don’t know 
why she hasn’t. Hurry up! Your boat’ll 
be ground to pieces!” 


“TD ID you fire her?” called Dick with a 
roar. He had come to save Mon- 
roe’s partner—his heart touched with pity 
for the imprisoned man and with admira- 
tion for the man who would dare all to 
save him—but even greater than the desire 
to save one man was his desire to make it 
impossible for the Myra G. Sears to dis- 
integrate without exploding and sow the 
sea for miles with destruction for innocent 
fishing schooners or noble steamships bear- 
ing hundreds of passengers. 

Monroe stared at him blankly in utmost 
amazement. “No!” he shouted, with a ro- 
bust oath of irony. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The stout detective 
unfolded a story of 
groping a step at a 
time, but always ad- 


vancing, through a 
maze of  circum- 
stances which had 


baffled everyone else, 
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The Detectives’ House Party 


ERRY KENDRICK dismounted from 
J his bicycle and pushed it up the long 

hill, pausing at the top to sit on a 
stone wall and wipe his dripping face. As 
agent for the Duplex Rotary Mouse-trap 
and the Fireless Home Soldering Outfit in 
his first summer out of high school, a week 
on the road had given him self-confidence 
and the venture promised to be successful. 
He had been calling mostly at farm-houses 
but now beneath him sparkled a small lake 
whose shore was fringed with cottages 
half-hidden in the pines. Several motor- 
boats were passing up and down and the 
sound of their engines rose faintly to his 
ears like the tap-tap of busy woodpeckers. 
Canoes drifted in the shade. Fishermen 
sat motionless in anchored skiffs. 

Without enthusiasm Jerry surveyed this 
pleasant colony but resolved to invade it. 
City people away for a holiday might 
think him a nuisance or refuse to take him 
seriously. He suddenly felt like a vaga- 
bond, for his khaki clothes were dusty and 
needed mending and he intended to get his 
hair cut in the next town. Coasting 
swiftly along the winding descent, he shot 
into a grove where there was a rustic danc- 
ing pavilion and so came upon the lake 
with its little boat-landings and floating 
platforms. Beside the nearest cottage four 
boys and girls were playing tennis while 
others looked on. They were about Jerry’s 
own age and he flushed with a sense of 
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awkwardness as he marched by them and 
knocked at the side door. 


RAW-BONED youth in white flan- 
nels turned from the tennis net to 
call out: 

“Nobody home. Call again. What do 
you want, anyhow?” 

This nettled the broad-shouldered Jerry, 
who could be pugnacious when the occasion 
demanded. He disliked the other fellow’s 
face, which was unwholesomely sallow, per- 
haps from too many cigarettes, and his 
grin was as annoying as his manner of 
speech. The girls, who seemed much nicer, 
were regarding the visitor with friendly 
curiosity. He left the door and, crossing 
to the tennis court, replied with impres- 
sive emphasis: 

“I am selling mouse-traps, for one thing. 
There are so simple to understand that 
I shouldn’t wonder if you could learn to 
set one.” 

“Ha! ha! Why is a mouse when it 
spins?” laughed the youth. “Here’s the 
guy that can give us the answer. Did you 
hear him hand me the sharp retort? Run 
along, Reuben! You are delaying the 
game.” 

The other lads snickered but the pretti- 
est girl was evidently displeased. Possibly 
she had something to do with Jerry’s law- 
less outbreak. Stepping closer, he ex- 
claimed: 


“If I can’t sell you anything I can teach 
you a thing or two an it won’t cost you 
a cent.” 

The edge of the lake was no more than 
a few yards distant and the temptation was 
too urgent to withstand. Whirling the 
insulting youth about, Jerry grasped him 
by the collar and the slack of the trousers 
and started him on the run. Before the 
victim could dig his heels in and offer 
resistance his momentum was so great that 
he had to keep on going. Jerry’s stout 
back and hardened muscles had the propel- 
ling power of a steam engine. The object 
of this punishment emitted a frightened 
yelp or two and squirmed desperately but 
his legs continued to move and without a 
halt he went flying over the bulkhead into 
four feet of water. 

“First down without losing the ball,” 
said Jerry as he watched the young man 
bob to the surface and scramble for the 
wharf. “I wonder if I wasn’t sort of rude 
and hasty myself.” 

The prettiest girl was clapping her 
hands, which somehow eased his conscience. 
None of the other lads seemed anxious te 
avenge the wrongs of their dripping com- 
rade and Jerry walked away at a dignified 

ait. The episode made him unwilling to 
inger in this part of the summer colony, 
for parents were apt to be touchy when 
their children were abused and it would be 
most inconvenient to suffer arrest for as- 
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sault and battery. He was more than half 
inclined to quit the lake altogether but it 
meant a long climb and his bicycle tires 
needed an hour’s work with cement and 
tape. In this deep hollow among the hills 
the afternoon sun had begun to cast wide 
shadows and the region was unfamiliar. 


LLOWING the shore road and 
crossing a bridge, he approached a red 
bungalow tucked among the trees and 
facing a beach of white sand. Four men 
in bathing suits were grouped upon a flat 
rock, heads together, arms about each 
other’s necks, while they sang in close 
harmony and with tremendous gusto “I Am 
Selling Kindling Wood to Get Along.” 
One of them was stout and bald and an- 
other wore a heavy black moustache. Jerry 
listened to the melodious outburst and 
said to hims~lf: 

“That sorads like a hunch to me.. No 
harm in trying to sell them my line of 
goods.” 

At the beach, however, he stood aside 
and looked on with fascinated interest. 
The four men were industriously playing 
leap-frog and presently one of them was 
violently grabbed by the arms and legs 
and carried out into the lake. There they 
soused him under, roared with laughter 
as he came up to breathe, and ducked him 
under again. When he escaped to the 
beach, they scooped a grave with bits of 
board, rolled him in and buried him to the 
chin. He was a tall, melancholy person 
who never once smiled and Jerry Kendrick 
felt sorry for him. Mustering courage to 
accost the stout man, he explained his 
errand. 

“Surest thing you know, kid,” was the 
cordial reply. He aimed a finger at the 
mound of sand and added, “Leave it to 
Kelly.. He pays the freight. Run up to 
the house and go through his clothes, 
McClintock. How much? Half a dollar 
each. Kelly treats us to mouse-traps and 
solder.” 

“Maybe you will be able to catch some- 
thing when you go back to New York,” 
came from the unfortunate Kelly. 

“Wow! There was a warm one, right in 
the centre,” cried the stout man. 


was entertaining company and they 
began to question Jerry so shrewdly and 
with so much jovial kindliness that he had 
to tell them all about himself. He was to 
stay to supper and spend the night, in- 
stead of wandering off somewhere, they 
promptly agreed. Leave it to Kelly. He 
was cook and chambermaid and a fright- 
fully bad one. The air grew chill and 
they romped up the path to dress. Kelly 
last because he had to dig himself out. 
He delayed to say to Jerry Kendrick: 

“How is that for a bunch of outlaws. I 
am surely ashamed to be seen-in the same 
county with them.” 

“JT like them,” was the frank response. 
“They know how to enjoy themselves. Are 
you business friends?” 

“Yes, in a way,” answered the sad-fea- 
tured Mr. Kelly. “We agreed to spend our 
two weeks’ vacation together. I wonder 
if I'll live through it. I am the police 
reporter for The New York Chronicle and 
they are getting square for a story or two 
that rubbed it in. They are headquarters 
detectives and the best of the lot.” 

“Real New York detectives?” echoed 
Jerry in tones of awe. “You don’t say so! 
And I am going to have supper with them?” 

“If they will let me alone long enough 
to scramble it together. The fat one is 
Bill Davison. You have read about his 


work—the Mercantile National Bank case 
and the Van Slyck murder. He got back 
from Africa last week—trailed a crook 
clear to Mombassa. McClintock, the man 
with the moustache, is in charge of the 
Black Hand squad just now, and Peters, 
the runt, cleaned up the ‘Benny’ Lasky 
gang last winter even if they did drill him 
with three bullets.” 

Mr. Kelly trotted to the bungalow, leav- 
ing a youth whose mouth hung open and 
whose knees trembled, not in fear but 
with sheer, unutterable delight. These 
were no dime novel heroes but the real 
thing and such affable, ordinary human 
beings that they welcomed him as a guest. 
“Headquarters detectives, the best of the 
lot.” The words had a magical sound and 
he repeated them aloud. Rather timidly 
he advanced as far us the piazza where a 
bedlam of racket led him to infer that they 
were throwing shoes at Kelly. 


A a while they sauntered out, 
freshly shaven, bright-eyed, immacu- 
late, and lifting their voices in the refrain 
of “The Little Old Red Shawl.” Mr. Bill 
Davison insisted that Jerry join the glee 
club and after several selections Mr. Kelly 
was escorted into the kitchen and sternly 
commanded to stay there under penalty of 
the third degree. 

“We take turns at the house-keeping,” 
exclaimed Mr. McClintock, “and this hap- 
pens to be his day. He is a smart reporter 
—writes well—but discipline will improve 
his style.” 

They basely slandered Kelly’s ability 
with the pots and pans, for he turned out 
an excellent supper although nobody had 
a good word for it. His temper was un- 
ruffed, however, and Jerry, who thought 
him ill-used, volunteered to wash the dishes. 
Then they all sat outside in big wicker 
chairs, with the moonlight dancing on the 
lake, and discussed fishing when they were 
not cracking jokes at each other’s expense. 
It was clean talk, quick-witted and vigor- 
ous, and they might have been so many 
lawyers or merchants out for a lark. Jerry 
Kendrick was profoundly disappointed. 
Three famous detectives and not a word 
about their marvellous experiences! He 
dared not suggest it, but Kelly had a sensi- 
tive imagination and he could read the 
heart of a boy. 

“By the way, Davison,” drawled the re- 
porter, “there was lots of inside stuff on 
that Van Slyck job that never got into 
print. On the level, was a piece of green 
thread the only clue you had to start off 
with?” 

The stout detective rose to the bait and 
unfolded a story of groping a step at a 
time, but always advancing, through a 
blind maze of circumstances which had 
baffled everyone else. He told it simply 
but the scenes were so vivid that Jerry 
Kendrick breathed only when absolutely 
necessary. This reminded McClintock of 
a fight in a garret where three Italians 
were making bombs, and little Peters was 
kind enough to show the scar of a bullet 
and relate the true biography of the gang- 
ster who had tried to kill him. There was 
no boasting, nothing theatrical in the man- 
ner of these defenders of society against 
crime. Like the trade of a soldier, it was 
all in the day’s work. 

At length Mr. Bill Davison yawned and 
murmured : 

“Early to bed suits an old-timer like me. 
I need the sleep. And I’m slated for a 
tour of duty as cook tomorrow.” 

“I hope you drop a stove-lid on your 
toe,” ungraciously remarked Mr. Kelly. 


HEY went indoors and lighted the 

candles. A June bug darted through 
an open window, circled wildly around a 
flame, changed its erratic course and smote 
the long-suffering Kelly in the right eye. 
Between his teeth was an empty clay pipe 
which he promptly dropped. It struck 
the edge of a chair, broke, and fell on 
the floor. Jerry Kendrick stooped with 
a candle and searched a moment before 
finding the bowl which the owner peevishly 
tossed into the fire-place. 

“Serves you right,” said McClintock. 
“Why don’t you quit smoking like the rest 
of us and give your health a chance? I 
was about due to smash that clay pipe 
myself.” 

Drowsily they climbed the stairs, nerves 
relaxed by bodily fatigue and the sweet air 
of the pine forests. Ten minutes later 
five cots creaked in as many low-roofed 
bed-rooms and the snore of Mr. Davison 
officially proclaimed the end of a perfect 
day. He had set the alarm clock for six 
and when it went off he groaned, smothered 
it with a pillow, and then recalled the 
painful fact that there was a fire to build 
and griddle-cakes demunded. by unanimous 
vote. Ambling down to the beach, he 
plunged in like a porpoise and became 
cheerily wide-awake. He was singing as 
he jumped into his clothes but his voice 
died when he failed to find his trousers. In 
the pockets were a gold watch and a purse 
stuffed with bills. 

After scowling at the walls and ceiling, 
he charged into Kelly’s room which was 
next to his. The reporter still slumbered 
and was hauled out of bed while the de- 
tective bawled in his ear: 

“Where did you put your money last 
night? I can’t find mine. Wake up. 
This is no joke.” 

“In the top bureau drawer. 
twist my ear,” mumbled the other. 
can’t borrow a cent.” 


Ouch, don’t 
“You 


Mr. Davison hopped to the bureau, ran- 


sacked it, and announced: 

“You too, Kelly. They didn’t leave you 
street-car fare. Lucky you didn’t lose 
your trousers. Mine were new—white 
serge and made to order.” 

“Robbed?” shouted the reporter, “with 
three sleuths to guard me through the 
night? Are the returns all in?” 


HERE came a bellow from McClin- 

tock who mourned the loss of his val- 
uables, two suits of clothes, and a pair of 
tan shoes. Last came the sawed-off Mr. 
Peters, aroused by the riot, who declared 
that he was not only penniless but had 
nothing to wear excepting pajamas. Jerry 
Kendrick sat on the edge of his cot, amazed 
and reluctant to intrude, until Davison 
appeared with the question: 

“Another sad story, or was innocent 
childhood spared? We have been very 
thoroughly harvested, it seems.” 

“I had only six dollars and it’s still 
under my pillow,” was the excited reply. 
“What isn’t needed for expenses I send 
home. Honestly, did a thief get into this 
house? I can’t believe it.” 

“We'll mighty soon find out whether 
he got in or not,” rather curtly answered 
the detective as he walked out. Jerry 
missed the meaning of this remark but 
while he was jumping into his clothes he 
overheard parts of a whispered conversa- 
tion that carried through the thin partition 
of pine boards. Presently McClintock’s 
voice rose to a growling undertone as he 
said: 

“What do we know about him? -How 
do you know he didn’t run away from a 
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Jerry stared with alert, wondering interest, 


reform school or something? None of us 
ever laid eyes on the youngster before.” 

It was Kelly who impatiently objected: 

“Nonsense! This habit of suspicion 
makes you sound foolish, Were you 
ever a kid yourself? You are positive- 
ly the most formidable, all-wise persons 
he ever met in his life. Fancy his collect- 
ing this stuff, sneaking out to hide it some- 
where and then crawling into bed again. 
It’s absurd.” 

Poor Jerry’s sun-burned cheek was pale 
and his jolly smile had vanished when he 
went down-stairs. There was no telling 
what might happen to him. Forgetting 
breakfast, the three famous detectives had 
begun to investigate, Mr. Peters, almost 
lost in a pair of trousers several sizes too 
ample. They paid no heed to Jerry, whose 
sense of humor struggled with his gloomy 
forebodings. The melancholy Mr. Kelly, 
regardless of his own loss, sat and laughed 
with cruel glee, declaring his intention of 
wiring the story to The New York Chron- 
icle with instructions to use photographs 
of the victims. . 


T was soon discovered that a window 
facing the piazza had been forced open 
with a sharp instrument which scarred the 


sash. In Bill Davison’s opinion, this might 
be the work of a burglar’s jimmy and 
perhaps it was a professional job. The 
ground around the house and the paths 
through the woods were so thickly carpeted 
with pine needles as to leave no foot-prints. 
On the white beach there was no furrow 
to show where a marauding boat had been 
drawn up. Mr. McClintock thoughtfully 
twisted his black moustache and suggested 
an automobile. 

“You stay here, Kelly, and keep an eye 
on things,” he went on to say, with a glance 
at Jerry Kendrick. “We'll take along 
some bread and sardines and try to report 
by noon.” 

“It looks like rain so you had better 
stick under cover,” Mr. Peters grimly re- 
marked to the youthful guest. “Spend an- 
other day with us anyhow.” 

They hurried in the direction of the road 
and the nearest telephone in a manner so 
prompt and business-like that Jerry’s per- 
sonal anxiety diminished. A burglar would 
have to be superhuman to avoid speedy 
capture with his booty. It was rather dis- 
appointing that their methods had not been 
more like those of Sherlock Holmes, such 
as examining the floors with a 
misroscope; but this was ex- 
plained y Kelly who said: 

“They don’t tell all they know. 
If any little thing got by them 
it would surprise me. Some 
clever operator 
may be raiding 
these summer re- 
sorts. If that is 
a good guess, 
Bill Davison is 
apt to recognize 
his style of 
work.” 

“Of course, they 
will succeed,” 
confidently re- 
plied Jerry who 
felt that he had 
a staunch friend 
in the reporter. 
“J didn’t mean 
to listen. this 
morning, Mr. 
Kelly, but I sup- 
pose I am a pris- 
oner in your 
charge until they come back.” 

“Pshaw, I’m awfully sorry you took any 
notice of McClintock’s ravings. He is the 
original human pessimist. Do as you like 
as far as I am concerned. You are as free 
as a bird.” 

“Then I'll get busy with a broom and a 
mop, for I simply can’t bear to leave be- 
fore we get some news. And it would seem 
too much like running away.” 


HREE hours later Mr. Peters returned 

on foot to inform them that his com- 
rades were scouring the country in a 
hired automobile. Glum and mysterious, 
he ate a hasty meal and departed to bor- 
row a launch at one of the cottages. It 
was to be concluded that the ablest detec- 
tives in New York had failed to find their 
own money, watches, and clothing. After 
dinner Mr. Kelly stretched himself in a 
hammock and closed his eyes, remarking 
before he went to sleep that a reporter 
seldom had any money and could therefore 
survive the shock of Reve it. 

Jerry Kendrick’s mood was uneasy and 
the bungalow was, indeed, too much like 
a prison. It was situated at one end of 
the summer settlement,. between an inlet 
and the densely wooded hills which climbed 


from the edge of the lake. Just behind it 
the highway swung off to follow an easier 
grade, and the road that, skirted the shore 
beyond was no more than a narrow, leafy 
trail. By way of exploring it, Jerry 
sauntered idly on until he had strayed 
perhaps a mile. His mind was so un- 
happily perplexed that time and distance 
were unnoticed. 

His eyes, for the most part, were fixed 
rather abstractly on the path when sud- 
denly a small, white object caught his eye. 
It lay in the middle of the path and ap- 
peared to be a bit of crayon. This was 
the first surmise as Jerry picked it up, was 
about to toss it away, and then stared 
with alert, wondering interest. Carefully 
stowing it in a pocket, he stood intensely 
absorbed for at least five minutes. Then he 
wheeled in his tracks, broke into a trot and 
made for the bungalow. Slackening his 
pace to a more cautious approach, he dis- 
covered that Mr. Kelly still reposed in the 
hammock, the siesta unbroken. His eyes 
dancing, Jerry tip-toed into the living- 
room, went straight to the fireplace and 
picked up the bowl of the broken clay pipe 
which had been thrown there the evening 
before. 

From his pocket he extracted the stem 
of white day which he had found in the 
path and fitted the fractured end to the 
bowl. The joint was perfect. They be- 
longed together. So much for the evi- 
dence! Dashing out to the hammock he 
shook the reporter wideawake and said: 

“Do you mind showing me where you 
hid all the plunder so I can help bring it 
back?” 


R. KELLY fell out of the hammock, 
i imitated a man having a fit, and 
indignantly replied: 

“How dare you? I am insulted beyond 
words. Is there a streak of insanity in the 
Jerry Kendrick household ?” 

“A confession, if you please,’ cheer- 
fully insisted the brightest member of the 
family. “You did it as a joke, to get 
square with them. They certainly treated 
you scandalously, Mr. Kelly, and I don’t 
blame you for the stunt. It was a pippin.” 

“Rather ‘neat! -I think so myself,” was 
the amiable agreement, “but how in thun- 
der could you fasten the crime on me? I 
give you my word, it was a performance 
without a flaw. Opening that window with 
the ice-pick was a fancy touch. I walked 
in and out of the front door, of course, 
and not a blessed one of you even turned 
over in his sleep. My hands are up. Are 
you bluffing me?” 

Jerry laughed and displayed the two 
— of the clay pipe. Mr. Kelly gazed 

lankly and could find nothing to say. 
His bewilderment was complete. The rid- 
dle was hopeless. 

“When you dropped it last night,” ex- 
plained the very young detective, “the bowl 
fell on the floor but the piece of the stem 
didn’t, for I was hunting with a candle. 
I happened to see what had become of it. 
Your trousers were turned up and the 
broken stem flipped into one of the cuffs 
and stayed there. It wasn’t worth men- 
tioning and I forgot all about noticing it 
until I found the piece lying-in the path by 
the lake, quite a way from here.” 

“Ah, I see a glimmer of almost human 
intelligence, my son,” smiled the reporter, 
“And then what?” 

“Merely that it was easy to figure out 
the rest of it. You haven’t been away 
from the house all day. The trousers that 
you wore last night weren’t stolen. You - 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Joffre—Boy and Man 


The Story of the Hero of the Marne 
By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


IS smiling 
H face is looking 
out from the 


pages of a thousand 
magazines and 
newspapers at the 
boys of America 


Gen. Joffre has 
been sent by France 
to America because 
he represents France 
today as Dewey did 





His long military 
career has not been 
brilliant. Day by 
day for forty-five 
years he has done his 
work and done it 
well. Every day he 
has found time to 
add to his store of 
learning. Every day 
he has striven to in- 
crease his efficiency. 
That is all. He has 
had no political help. 


America after the No lucky chance has 
war of 1898, brought him into 
Why? prominence. He has 
He was the Hero never pushed himself 
of the Marne. forward. Yet he has 
Why? Photograph © by Underwood and Underwood reached the very pin- 


Trace it back. It 


was not luck nor 
chance. 
When France 


faced her foe at the river Marne, a military 
genius was needed. Gen. Joffre was chosen 
from all the thousands of men in the 
French army. 
He won the fight. 
Why? 
Wuen He Was a Boy 


To explain any man’s success it is neces- 
sary to go back to his boyhood. No man 
has ever yet done a great thing who did 
not, in his school days, show the stuff that 
heroes are made of. 

Gen. Joffre was a shy boy. He was 
self-restrained. He did not set up a whoop 
when things pleased him nor a howl when 
they didn’t. 

Whatever he did, he did thoroughly. He 
dotted his i’s, crossed his t’s and put in 
all the decimal points. 

He faced every issue squarely. When 
caught in a fault he said: “Yes, I did Ag 
The other fellows might whine and say 
somebody else was to blame, but Joseph 
Joffre never dodged responsibility. 

He said little but thought a good deal. 
They called him a dreamer. He was—and 
his dreams came true because he worked 
while he dreamed. 

He planned. Having made his plan, he 
carried it out. No one could stop him. 
This trait led him into the only fight he 
ever had, outside of his battles for his 
country. 


Wuat He Dm 70 a Boy Wuo Sravck Hm 


He had planned to go right home after 
school. The boys asked him to stay and 
join a game. He refused. They taunted 
him. He kept right on. One boy struck 
him. Quick as lightning Joseph Joffre 
dropped his books—then dropped the boy. 
When it was over he calmly picked up his 
books and went home, exactly as he had 
planned. 

No one ever heard him brag about this 
or any other exploit. 

He made few intimate friends and fewer 
enemies. He excited no jealousies. He al- 
ways let the results of his work speak for 
him. He never blew his own horn. Now 
all France, all America, is blowing it. 


He never blew his own horn. Now all France, 
all America, is blowing tt. 





nacle of fame, 

In 1870 he was a 
second lieutenant. 
France lost to Ger- 
many in that year’s war. Many a young 
French officer conceived a daring plan for 
wiping out the enemy—and lost his life in 
trying to execute it. Lieut. Joffre worked 
and fought but took no foolish chances. 

After the war he settled down to the un- 
eventful life of a soldier in times of peace. 
With others he was set to building fortifi- 
cations. One day Field Marshal MacMahon 
came to inspect the work. It was all done 
well, but when MacMahon reached the sec- 
tion supervised by Joffre he could not re- 
strain his admiration of the perfection of 
every detail. 

“I congratulate you—Captain,” he said. 

Lieut. Joffre saluted, and went on with 


his work. His Captain’s commission ar- 
rived shortly after. He was then twenty- 
four. 


ConQuUERING AN ENEMY ofr THE MIND 


He was still only a captain when, years 
afterwards, he was thrown from his horse 
while inspecting fortifications at Ver- 
sailles. He was badly injured and the 
doctors said he could never go on with his 
work and his mathematical studies. 

For days he remained in his room, suf- 
fering agony. His family were afraid he 


would lose his mind. His father thought 
for a moment that he had gone crazy when 
one day he burst through the door shout- 
ing: 


“It’s all right! I’m well! I’m saved! 
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Gen. Joffre in Washington’s tomb, 
father of our country.” 


It was the first time in his life that Joseph 
had ever shown so much excitement. 

This was the explanation: Knowing that 
his mind might be affected by his injury, 
he laid out a problem—the longest, hard- 
est proposition he could think of. He knew 
that no weak mind could find a solution. 
Day after day he worked, fearing and hop- 
ing. At last he solved it. He was so wild 
with joy to find his brain still in good 
working order that for once in his life he 
showed his enthusiasm. 


An Expert on Garpen TrENCHES—AND 


OTHERS 


He made one famous remark—only one. 
While he was home on furlough Joffre and 
his father had an argument about digging 
trenches for draining the garden. His 
father wanted to dig them at right angles. 
Joseph advised digging them diagonally. 

“What do you know about digging gar- 
den trenches?” asked his father. 

“What!” exclaimed Joffre. “I know all 
about trenches. Trenches are my special- 
ty! 

The French military authorities trusted 
his judgment though his own father didn’t. 
He was sent wherever there was a difficult 
to be done. Throughout France and 

er colonies he built trenches and fortifi- 
cations. 

When the Germans ran up against his 
trenches along the Marne they were forced 
to agree, with those who had inspected his 
work in more peaceable fashion, that he 
knew the job. 

So General Joseph Joffre is the idol of 
the French people today. Sent to Amer- 
ica to represent the French nation in the 
important councils of the United States 
and its allies, he is honored by everybody. 

He is famous without ever having 
bragged about himself; without ever having 
asked others to brag about him; without 
ever having played politics. He has just 
worked, and kept his mouth shut, and left 
it to others to decide whether he was good 
or whether he wasn’t. 


Visits WasHINGTON’s TomB 


The other day he entered the tomb of a 
hero who was the same kind of a boy. He 
took off his hat and silently saluted the 
mortal remains of George Washington. 

The great Frenchman and the great 
American were made of the same kind of 
stuff. A hero saluted a hero. 

The world is always needing Washing- 
tons and Joffres. Many who could be as 
great are wasting time, wasting energy, 
instead of working to prepare for the op- 
portunity which is coming tomorrow, or 
next year, or ten years from now. 


He Srartep Earty—As Any Boy Can 


General Joffre could never have been 
famous if he had started at twenty or forty 
or fifty. If he had dilly-dallied in gram- 
mar school, divided his high school days 
betwéen foot-ball and girl parties, gone 
through college on a “pony,” he would al- 
ways have been behind the procession. He 
would have been a joke, just as every fel- 
low is who thinks that intelligence consists 
in knowing the latest flavor at the soda 
fountain and in being able to distinguish 
brands of tobacco by the smell. ‘ 

The time to be a hero is now. It is as hard 
to say, “No!” when the gang wants you to 
waste your time as it is to storm a trench, 
but it must be done. It may be a long 
time before the nation discovers the hero, 
but sooner or later he comes into his own. 

















> 
If You Didn’t Start These Letters Last 


Month 


N the first of these letters (published in 

the May Boys’ Lire) Robert Shockly 
tells his father, a traveling salesman, about 
the excitement in his tawn, Amesty, when 
war was declared. Volunteers are drill- 
ing in the Town Hall under General Law, 
a veteran of the Civil War; Mr. Buchanan, 
Scoutmaster of Robert’s troop, who fought 
in the Spanish war and is in the National 
Guard, goes to the city to assist in recruit- 
ing and mobilization; Mr, Judith, the new 
druggist, who is lame and can’t drill, be- 
comes Scoutmaster. Mr. Judith has a 
mobilization plan for the Scouts, and ar- 
ranges to work out the details with Robert, 
leader of the Rattlesnake patrol, and Carl 
Crawford, leader of the Beaver patrol. 
The plan, as developed, is revealed in the 
letters published this month, 


a 





THURSDAY. 

Dear Father—Carl and I went to Mr. 
Judith’s store last night, like he said, to 
talk about the mobilization plan. It was 
chilly and raining, an awful dark night 
when we went down, and the wind was 
blowing and whistled awful in those big 
elm trees by Spong’s house, and I grabbed 
my hat when it nearly blew off, and Carl 
said, Let’s run, and we ran and the rain 
stung our faces. When we got to the 
store Mr. Judith was out in front trying 
to brace up his sign and keep himself 
from blowing away, and we helped him. 
In a minute, though, he yelled, Come on 
in, Scouts—we could hardly hear him— 
but we followed him in and we all had to 
push the door shut—the wind was that 
hard. 

Fine night, said Mr. Judith, shaking the 
rain off his coat. Come on back by the 
stove and listen to the heat whistle up the 
flue when it ought to be staying in the 
store. He put some more coal in, and 
Curly curled up under my chair and Carl 
sat on a box, and then Mr. Judith said— 
This big blow reminds me of a time I 
had out in Kansas once upon a time—out 
there they have BIG blows, not little 
breezes like this one. Well, he said (calling 
Curly out and taking off his collar and 
rubbing his neck), about that time—I was 
riding on a bicycle with a friend out in the 
country on the Kansas prairie, which is as 
flat as that counter, and a big cloud came 
up in the west. We watched it and saw 
it twisting itself into the shape of a funnel 
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and we knew it was a tornado coming, 
so we took refuge in a farmhouse. The 
house began to shake worse than this store 
does now—lots worse—and we ran down 
in the cellar, and just then the house blew 
away. We were thanking our lucky stars 
for our escape, Mr. Judith said, when the 
cellar blew out and went rolling over and 
over like a hat. Then we were spilled out 
and we picked our way back in the teeth 
of the wind, and thought we would crawl 
into the hole out of which the cellar had 
blown, and be safe there, but we found 
that the hole had blown away. _ 

We both sat awful still, and then Mr. 
Judith looked up from the dog and I saw 
he was smiling, and when he saw how we 
looked, I guess, he laughed and then we 
all laughed and knew he was only fooling. 
But it was a good story. Any story is a 
good one that makes you think it is real. 
Mr. Judith told it awful well—I guess 
that’s what made it a good story. Maybe 
it won’t sound so good when you read it. 

Well, he said, let’s see about that mo- 
bilization plan, and he went behind the 
counter and got a piece of wrapping paper 
—a big one—and laid it on the counter 
and began drawing on it. He made a big 
ring and then two more rings, and then he 
eal, This begins to look like a velocipede 
but it’s going to run like a motorcycle 
when it gets started, and we laughed and 
he kept on drawing, and Carl said, Why 
do you put the spokes outside the wheels 
instead of inside of them? And Mr. 
Judith winked his eye and kept on draw- 
ing, and we just watched and listen to the 
wind howl and the sign banged and 
banged. This would be a fine night to 
mobilize a troop of Scouts, wouldn’t it? 
Mr. Judith asked, and I said, Nit. 

Mr. Judith gave me the drawing and 
here it is— 





When he had finished it he took a card 
out of his pocket that had something writ- 
ten on it and gave it to Carl, and it said— 


Mostyization Recorp. 
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Leader, Carl Crawford 

Home address 
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Now, he said, I want you to fill this 
out, Carl, and Shocky, you make a copy 
of it and fill it out for yourself. Then 
make a copy for each boy in your Patrols 
—you can get some of the fellows to help 
you—then have each boy fill his out care- 
fully. 

Well, it seemed like an awful big job 
by the time Carl had filled his out, and I 
started on mine, but it was hard to think 
about that then because the storm was 
making such a noise. 

Guess we’d better shut up shop and get 
home, Mr. Judith said, and began shaking 
down the stove, and while he was doing 
it there was an awful crash or something, 
and Curly jumped and then sat down quick 
with his ears standing straight up toward 
the front of the store. There was some 
glass fell, too. Mr. Judith said, Wow, 
here comes my sign through the window— 
guess the wind has evil de-sign-s on me 
tonight. When I laughed I didn’t feel so 
scared, 

The wind was coming in the hole in the 
window, and the rain too, and Mr. Judith 
said, Quick, boys, we'll get these books 
and these fancy paper trimmings out of 
the way—then let ’er blow. So we hustled 
with the books, but the red and yellow 
and green paper was all wet already. But 
they can’t drown, said Mr. Judith, because 
they’re dead already—at least they’ve been 
dyed. I was going to laugh, but just then 
there was the awfulest crash you ever 
heard. It sounded like the roof was com- 
ing in—it was right over my head. First 
there was a big bang and then rattling, 
and Mr. Judith said, Wow, again, and 
There goes my chimney. Anyhow, he said, 
we can pick the bricks up and stick ’em 
together again. That man has got nerve, 
father. I guess he’d make a good soldier 
if it wasn’t for his leg. 

We listened, and it wasn’t blowing so 
hard now. We looked up at the ceiling 
to see if there was a hole in it, but there 
wasn’t. Then Mr. Judith walked toward 
the front of the store where the window 
hole was. Half way I saw him stop quick, 
squat down and look in front, and then he 
ran to the door. Carl and I ran after him 
and I fell over Curly and hurt my hand 
on a box. Near the door I saw that the 
windows of the store across the street 
were all red, and I yelled, Spong’s store 
is on fire! Curly barked loud. 

Mr. Judith took hold of my arm—Carl’s 
too, I guess—and held hard. 

It isn’t be aay store, he said. Steady, 
Scouts! at’s the glare of the flames 
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you see on Spong’s window. It’s Hart- 
well’s store that’s afire. 

Hartwell’s! Why, that was next door 
to Mr. Judith’s—the two buildings were 
built right together, I knew that, and both 
were wood. 

Can you Scouts do as you are told? 
Mr. Judith said. We both said, Yes, and 
Carl saluted and I did too—it seems easy 
to do it when you like a man and he knows 
what he is doing. 

Well, I can’t tell you, father, all the 
things he told us to do—lots—and we did 
them. Carl ran out to ring the fire bell, 
but I guess nobody could hear it in that 
wind—and when I was carrying things out 
of Mr. Judith’s store I saw Carl coming 
with five men with the hose cart he had 
got from the Town Hall. It was excite- 
ment after that. The fire burned and 
burned until it had burned all of Hart- 
well’s store and all of Mr. Judith’s. The 
rain and hose water kept it from burning 
Ferguson’s meat market. They couldn't 
get anything out of Hartwell’s. Carl said 
the fire was all through it when he ran out 
of Judith’s—anyhow it was all hardware 
and I guess we couldn’t of carried out 
any stoves. Curly got some of his curls 
scorched, and there was a rusty-looking 
spot on his rump. 

Spike and Parley and Fred and Stony 
and all the other fellows were there early 
in the morning to look at what was left, 
and Spike said, If we had been here with 
all that water the soldiers didn’t drink 
down at the depot maybe we could of 
saved Hartwell’s store—and the boys 
laughed, and Spike said, And think of all 
the sundays that were burned up in that 
soda-fountain, and without that many sun- 
days we wouldn’t have to go to Sunday 
school for a year. 

I didn’t laugh at that because I couldn’t 
because there was Mr. Judith standing 
with a funny look on his face, which was 
all black, except in that red scar hole on 
his jaw, and his clothes were dirty too, 
and his hands were as black as night, and 
there was the queerest look in his red eyes 
you ever saw. I guess he got lots of smoke 
in them. 

Just then Carl came along and motioned 
to me, and we went down in front of the 
barber-shop, and Carl said, Come over to 
my house this evening, I been thinking 
of something, and I said, All right, and 
we went to school. 

I wonder what he has been thinking 
about. Carl is some thinker. 

Your dear son, 
Rosert. 








Frimay. 
Dear Father—You couldn’t guess what 
Carl wanted of me last night—nobody 


could guess it. Well, he said, Too ba 
about our new Scoutmaster, and I said, 
Yes, and he said, Shocky, if you were in 
trouble what would you want your friends 
to do for you? I said, Help, I suppose. 
All right, said Carl—we are Mr. Judith’s 
friends, aren’t we? Sure, I said, and he 
said, Then you want to help him, and Pll 
tell you how you can. 

How? I said, quick, and he said, Just a 
minute, Mr. Hurry-up, and laughed and we 
laughed. Now, hé said, Mr. Judith is 
burned out—you helped him save his 


papers—the prescriptions and books and 
some bills he’s got to pay and some other 
things, but not poll drugs to start a 
drug-store in Lilliput, and he’s going to 
start one right here in Amesty before this 
week ends. 

This week? 1 said. 

Yes, this week—that is, if Troop 1 helps. 
Do you think it will? I said, Of course, it 
would, and he said, Then see what you 
think of this—Mr. Judith has rented the 
old Badger home—that old dwelling on 
Main street, which has been empty nearly 
two years—and has telephoned to the city 
for drugs and other things a drug store 
sells. How do you know so much, Mr. 
Detective? I asked, and he just said, Never 
you mind, I can tell you this, too, they 
told him they can’t ship the goods for six 
or seven days, because the war takes so 
many cars for guns and shells and food 
for the soldiers, and you know it takes 
freight two or three days to come from 
the city after it starts, and so Mr. Judith 
phoned over to Lenniston and found it 
was true what he heard last week, that 
two drug-stores there had gone together 
and one of them had a full outfit to sell— 
soda-fountain, prescription case, show 
cases and a lot of medicine and jars and 
bottles and things. Now if he can get 
those things over here Saturday and put in, 
Mr. Judith will have his store running be- 
fore night. What do you think? 

I thought a minute and then I said, It’s 
eighteen miles to Lenniston and maybe 
you can get Mr. Spong’s auto delivery 
wagon, and he said, Oh, they can get the 
things over from Lenniston in a big auto 
truck, all right, but how could Mr. Judith 
set up a store in such a looking place as 
that old Badger house, full of all kinds of 
trash and half the windows broken, and 
the other half so dirty you couldn’t see 
through them? And I yelled, J get you. 

Carl said, Well, we are the Patrol 
Leaders and we will have to fix it up at 
the Troop meeting, because Mr. Judith is 
so busy with his fire he can’t come to the 
meeting, and anyhow we don’t want him 
to know. 

Your dear son, 
Roser. 

P. S. (Friday Night)—It’s all right. 
The Scouts all said they would be there 
at 8 or 9 o’clock in the morning but Spike. 
He has got to drive his mother over to 
Fairfax in the morning, but he will be 
back about noon and will work then. Gen- 
eral Law came over to the church with 
Jack, but he went right on to drill the 
men downtown.—Robt. 

We didn’t talk much about mobilizing 
tonight because we talked all about the fire 
and tomorrow, but I got some of the mo- 
bilization cards fixed.—Robt. 





Sunpay. 
Dear Father—The fellows all helped 
cleaning up the old house, and we had the 
downstairs all fine when the truck got 
there from Lenniston, but it broke down 
out by Johnson’s farm and didn’t get here 


d until after dark. 


Spike cut his hand on a piece of window 
glass, but Carl fixed it up and cleaned it 
and put stuff on it from his kit and band- 
aged it, and when Mr. Judith saw it, he 
said, Even a druggist couldn’t do it better 
and asked Spike how it felt. And then 
he said, Thanks, Scouts, for the work we 
did, and he said, Hope I can return the 
good turn some day. 

Then he told Carl and me we would 
have another talk about mobilization soon, 
and we said, All right, any old time. 


I got your letter about the camp you 
saw. My, the Guards are going from all 
over, I guess. Spike says six went from 
Fairfax. Guess there will be thousands 
and thousands going. Buck’s mange is all 
right now, but he had a fight with a dog 
I never saw before yesterday and cut his 
ear, but it isn’t bad. Jack says his uncle 
(that’s General Law) says more Scouts 
ought to take examinations on the tests 
and that’s what Carl says, but we have 
been doing so many other things. Mr. 
Law will help us. That’s what Jack says. 
FINE. We had a big dinner today, and 
we all said, Wish you were here. 

Your dear son, 
Rosert, 


YOUR COUNTRY 
NEEDS Jy 


You |i 





Monpay. 

Dear Father—Every day at noon recess I 
go down town and read the telegram in The 
Clarion window and today there wasn’t 
any there but a big crowd waiting for it, 
and talking with Mr. Harding, the editor. 
I had to hurry back to school and just 
got in my seat when the gong rang. At 
recess I saw Prof. Carstings talking with 
Spills (he’s the janitor—that’s what we 
call him anyway) and Spills was saying 
that somebody was going and Sadie 
wouldn’t have any place to live and I 
didn’t hear what Prof. Carstings said, be- 
cause I went away. Just before we 
marched in I saw Spills again sitting on 
the steps by the furnace room door and 
he had his head in his hands, and I started 
to ask Parley about him, and teacher said, 
Quiet, and we went in. Right after 
school we went down town. 

There was a bigger crowd in the street 
and everybody was talking, and when I 
got near the window to see the telegram 
I saw Mr. Harding had put flags around 
it—little flags like Mr. Judith sells two 
for a nickel, and a bigger one on top— 
and when I could read it, it said— 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
URGE MEN 


TO ENLIST AT ONCE 
YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOU 

Mr. Kistler was there, and Mr. Kent 
and Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Spong and Dr. 
Whittier, and there were a lot of women, 
too, and so was Mr. Judith and some 
farmers. Mr. Kistler said there was going 
to be a meeting in the Town Hall at 5 
o'clock for the drill company and every- 
body else could come, and Carl came up 
then and we got through the crowd to 
where Mr. Judith was, and Carl told him 
we were going to the meeting, and Mr. 
Judith said, Have you finished your Mo- 
bilization Record? and Carl said, All but 
one, and I said, All but two and part of 
some others, and Mr. Judith said, Well, if 
I were you Id finish that first before any- 
thing else, and we said, All right, and the 
crowd all went to the Hall but Carl and 
me. We went over to the church steps 
and sat down there and looked over our 
cards, and Carl said he would help me. 

We thought the boys would all be down 
to the Town Hall. We went there and 
when we got near we could hear a drum 
and fife. We met Mert and he said, Dr. 
Whittier was playing the fife and old Mr. 
Anderson, the one-legged harness man, 
was playing the drum, ard he sure could 
play it great. Well, we went on and then 
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I remembered I didn’t have all of Mert’s 
record, and Iran after him and got it all 
right, and then he said Willis was watch- 
ing Mr. Judith’s store while he was at the 
meeting, and Willis is on my Patrol so I 
went and got his record, and then Willis 
and Mert helped me fix up some of the 
others, only we couldn’t answer all the 
questions. Then Mr. Judith came back 
and said the meeting was over and we 
boys had better go home and get our 
chores done because it was nearly supper 
time, and I said— 

How many are going to the war, Mr. 
Judith? And he said, I don’t know, but 
seven signed up this afternoon and others 
are thinking it over. The company’s going 
to meet again tonight. 

On our way home we walked past The 
Clarion office to see if maybe there was 
another telegram, but there wasn’t, and 
the office was all dark except for one light 
inside where a man was fixing the types 
and the shade made the window all dark 
on the top of the big lettering, and we 
could only see on the bottom the words, 
YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS you, and, of course, 
the little flags. 

Are they enlisting where you are, 
father? 

Your dear son, 
Roserr. 





Turespay—Arrer ScHoot. 
Dear Father—I can’t find my school 
. tablet and I am writing on mother’s note- 
paper, and it is so small I can’t write 


much. I haven’t much time anyway—this 
mobilization work is hard. It was hard 
getting the dope, but it was harder writing 
the reports all out right. Roy Steele 
helped me some, but he spelled so many 
words wrong I had to copy his cards. A 
fine fellow to have for Troop Scribe—nit. 

And Spike Tuller thought he’d be smart 
(like he always does) and wrote on his 
report like this— 


Homie address—Wherever I am. 

Home telephone—Nay, Nay. 

Wireless outfit—Sure we're a wireless outfit— 
didn’t I say we didn’t, have a phone? 

Bicycle—Wish I had one. 

Automobile—My name's Spike, not Rockefeller. 

Attending school—Yes darn it. 


Don’t you think, father, such a kid ought 
to be court-marshalled when it’s such hard 
work for a Patrol Leader who is mobiliz- 
ing his Patrol? I do. 

f can’t write much more because I have 
to get these reports all done for the meet- 
ing, tonight, at Mr. Judith’s with Carl— 
and this letter looks awful big on such 
little paper, and it’s all crooked because I 
can’t write straight without lines. 

Your loving boy, 
Rosert. 


P. S.—Seven more men volunteered last 
night. That makes 14. One is Lon Older 
—he is Mr. Spill’s son-in-law, who works 
at the packing house. Mr. Older is going 
to work at Prof. Carsting’s and sleep there. 
That’s what Parley’s mother told him, and 
he told me.—Robt. 





WeEDNEsDAY. 
Dear Father—Mr. Judith is smart, I 
tell you. You just ought to see his plan 
to mobilize the Scouts. It’s a PEACH. 


He told Carl and me all about it last 
night. He closed the store at 8 and got 
the mail, and then we all three came up 
to our house, and while mother was sewing 
she listened, and Mr. Judith told us all 
about it. Mother sewed a big pile of 
bandage rolls while we talked—all the 
ladies of the Aid Society are doing that 
now. 

It’s GREAT, but it isn’t hard. When 
there is something all the Scouts can do 
for our country (Mr. Judith says when 
we do something for our town it is doing 
it for our country), when there is some- 
thing to do Mr. Judith just calls me up 
and Carl and says, MOBILIZE, and that’s 
all for him. Carl and I do the rest. 

We look at our list and the time of day 
(or night, Mr. J. says), and we know 
where the boys of our Patrol are and the 
first one I call up is Parley, because he 
has a phone—Parle, is No. 10 (I ami No. 
9) and he has two boys to get—they are 
Lew Mills (11) and Spike (12), because 
they live right near Parley, and if he gets 
Lew first then Lew helps him to get Spike, 
or the other way. Then I call Roy (13) 
who has a telephone, and 13 gets 14 (that’s 
Merton Brownley who lives next door to 
Roy), and 15 (that’s Willis McCall, who 
lives around the corner)—then we all go 
as fast as we can to Troop Headquarters 
in Mrs. Badger’s old back bedroom, up- 
stairs, over Mr. Judith’s store. 

I guess I forgot to tell you that’s where 
our Troop Headquarters are going to be 
while there is a war. The Troop don’t 
know it yet, but they will next meeting. 
Mr. Judith said we could have the room 
and told Mr. Young, the preacher, about it, 
and said we could meet there any time 
without having to build a fire, because 
the big stovepipe from the store runs 
through that room and it’s always warm, 
and then we could meet Wednesday nights 
if we had to and not bother the prayer- 
meeting, and then we wouldn’t have to use 
any wood (costs money), and Mr. Young 
said, All right, if the other members of the 
Troop Committee said so, and they did— 
so now we have a dandy new Troop Head- 
quarters. Now Mr. Judith won’t have to 
go so far to our meetings. 

Well, Carl does just what I do (mobili- 
zation). Only the Beaver Scouts have dif- 
ferent numbers (1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8). Well, 
every Scout brings his staff and haversack, 
which he keeps packed like Mr. Judith 
says, and I forgot to tell you that when 
we work it all out every boy will have a 
certain thing to do when he gets to Head- 
quarters, and he must do it. No. 1 (that’s 
Carl) has charge of the First Aid Outfit, 
and his helpers are 3 and 5 (Howard Ar- 
rows and Jack Curtis, because they are 
good at First Aid, and Howard has a fine 
Red Cross kit, too), and in my Patrol the 
First-Aids are 11 (Lew) and 15 (Roy). 
Then No. 4 (Fred Ricer) and 6 (Lick), 
are Handymen—they know most about 
making things—carpenter work, bridge- 
building and like that—and Mr. Judith 
says if they don’t know it now they will. 
And then 8 (Perry) and 15 (Willis) are 
Messengers, because Perry has a bike and 
Willis has a pony. Oh, there’s a lot of 
other things for all of them to do, but I 
can’t tell you all about it now. Mr. Judith 
said a man way off in Hawaii invented 
this plan and he read about it, and if we 
do it he: will write to the man in 
Hawaii and tell him what we do. The 


. Scouts over there-do the same thing. 


I must get the ashes out now. Carl says 
Mr. Spong saw it in the city paper that 
Mr. Buchanan has gone to the mobilization 


camp with the Guards. I hope he don't 
get killed. 
Your loving boy, 


Rosert. 





At New Troop Headquarters, 
Saturpay. 
Dear Father—We have a table and six 
chairs and a bench here, and we are going 


to hang up some pictures, too. It’s a nice 
room, but the wall paper is all dirty and 
torn, and it looks rotten anyway. Mother 
cried when she got your telegram today, 
saying you were coming home right away 
—she was so glad. I was glad, too—but 
I didn’t cry—I yelled. We thought you 
were not coming for nearly two weeks. I 
suppose there isn’t much business on the 
road for a traveling man when there is a 
war. I asked mother to let me read your 
telegram, but she put it in her dress and 
said it was all right, and you would be 
home Monday, so you will get this in the 
city tomorrow. 

We had a great Troop meeting last night 
and everything worked fine. General Law 
was there for a while, and read over the 
plan Mr. Judith had fixed for mobilization 
and all the reports Carl and I had written 
about the boys, and said it was great, and 
then he lined us up by Patrols and showed 
us how to handle a mob—that’s what he 
called it. He said we probably wouldn’t 
have to do that, but we might just as well 
know how. He knows how to tell a fellow 
something so he will remember. But you 
will be here soon so I can tell you your- 
self. Come to our next meeting SURE. 


Roser. 

P. S.—(At home)—Oh, father, are YOU 
going to enlist for the war? 

Carl and I were down to the Town Hall 
this evening and watched Mr. Kistler drill 
the men, and General Law was there, too, 
and how they drilled for him/ And then 
General Law talked to the men and he 
talked fine like he did to us Scouts, but 
he told them about obeying and being 
brave and said to remember that being a 
good soldier for your country meant more 
than just shooting an enemy—he said it 
meant being brave when you have a hard 
time in camp or marching and you get 
tired and don’t have much to eat and have 
to sleep out in the rain and maybe get 
sick or wounded, and then is when a sol- 
dier has to be brave and think about his 
country and his Flag and cheer for them 
and keep going for his country and his 
Flag. . Oh, it was fine. 

The men cheered, and Dr. Whittier 
played Yankee Doodle, and old Mr. An- 
derson nearly busted his drum. When 
there was all that noise Charley Dobb came 
in and went right over to Mr. Kistler and 
gave him a telegram that I guess just came 
in at the depot. 

——— waited, and Mr. Kistler tore 
open the envelope, and Mr. Dobb stood 
there with his hat in his hand, and Mr. 
Kistler’s face had the funniest look you 
ever saw. He went over to General Law 
and handed the telegram to him, and Gen- 
eral Law put on his glasses and read it. 
It took him a long time to read it. Then 
he said, loud— 

Company—fall in. 

(Continued on page 41) 









The Shadow 


of 
the North 
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(Synopsis on Page 19) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
( Continued.) 


AYOGA and Willet 
made snow-shoes and 


went out on them a 
few days later, confirming 
the report of Black Rifle 
that their enemies had fied 
far north. Then small par- 
ties were sent forth to 
search the forest for set- a 
tlers and their families. F 
In more than one place 
torch or tomahawk had 
already done their dreadful 
work, but in others they 
found the people alive and 
well, still clinging to their 
homes. It was often diffi- 
cult, even in the face of im- 
minent danger, to persuade 
them to leave, and when 
they finally went, under ae 
mild compulsion, it was > 
with the resolve to return # 
to their log cabins in the 
spring. 

Fort Refuge now deserved 
its name. There were many 
axes, with plenty of strong 
and skillful arms to wield 
them, and new buildings 
were erected within the pali- 
sade, the smoke now rising 
from a half dozen chimneys. 
The voices of children were 
heard within the log walls. 
The hands of women furnished the rooms, 
and made new clothes of deerskin, The 
note of life at Fort Refuge was comfort 
and good cheer. They felt that they could 
hold the little fortress against any force 
that might come. 

The deep snow lasted a long time. They 
saw no further sign of French or Indians, 
but they steadily increased their supply 
of game. Christmas came, January passed 
onl tum the big snow began to melt. New 
stirrings came into Robert’s mind. He 
felt that their work at Fort Refuge was 
done. They had gathered into it all the 
outlying settlers who could be reached, 
and Colden, Wilton and Carson were 
now entirely competent to guard it and 
hold it. Robert felt that he and Willet 
should return to Albany, and get into 
the main current of the great war. 


Tayoga declined to ride and kept 
c pace with them at the long, easy 
ee ake gait used by the Indian runner 


Tayoga, of course, would go with them. gently all day, but owing to the condition 
Willet and Tayoga agreed with him at of the earth dia not make their usual prog- 
once. Black Rifle also decided to depart ress. Most of the snow had melted and 
about the same time, and Colden, although everything was dripping with water. 
grieved to see them go, could say nothing Many swollen brooks and creeks had to 
against it. When the four left they re- be forded, and when night came they were 
ceived an ovation that would have warmed wet and soaked to the waist. 
the heart of any man. As they stood at But Tayoga coaxed a fire in the lee of 
the edge of the forest with their packs a hill, by which they warmed and dried 
on their backs, Captain Colden gave a themselves. When they had eaten and 
sharp command. Sixty weapons roared as rested a long time they put out the fire, 
one, and the four, with dew in their eyes waited for the coals ynd ashes to cool, 
lifted their caps to the splendid salute. and then spread over them their blankets, 
Then a long, shrill cheer followed. Every thus securing a dry base upon which to 
child in the fort had been lifted above the sleep. They were so thoroughly exhausted, 
palisade, and they sent the best wishes and they were so sure that the forest con- 
of their hearts with those who were going. tained no hostile presence that all three 
Black Rifle now left them, going on went to sleep at the same time and re- 
one of his solitary expeditions into the mained buried in slumber throughout the 
wilderness and the others traveled dili- night. 
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we they ate their venison and 
bread next morning, Tayoga made 
a suggestion. Traveling would remain 
difficult for several days, and instead of 
going directly to Albany, they might take 
a canoe and visit Mount Johnson, the seat 
of Colonel William Johnson, who was such 
a power with the Hodenosaunee, and who 
was in his person a center of important 
affairs in North America. For a while, 
Mount Johnson might, in truth, suit their 
purpose better than Albany. 

The idea appealed at once to both Rob- 
ert and Willet. Colonel Johnson, more 
than any one else, could tell them what to 
do, and owing to his strong alliance, by 
marriage and otherwise, with the Mohawks, 
they were likely to find chiefs of the 
Ganeagaono at his house or in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“It is agreed,” said Willet, after a brief 
discussion. “If my calculations be correct 
we can reach Mount Jolfnson in four days, 
and I don’t think we’re likely to cross the 
trail of an enemy, unless St. Luc is mak- 
ing some daring expedition.” 

But on the second day they did cross a 
trail which they attributed to a hostile 
force. It contained, however, no white 
footsteps, and not pausing to investigate, 
they continued their course toward Mount 
Johnson. As all the snow was now gone, 
and the earth was drying fast, they were 
able almost to double their speed and they 

ressed forward, eager to see the cele- 

rated Colonel William Johnson, who was 
now filling and who was destined to fill 
for so long a time so large a place in the 
affairs of North America. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
W ARAIYAGEH. 


OW a few pleasant days came. They 

heard everywhere the ripple of run- 
ning water, and wild animals came out of 
their dens. They pushed on with all speed 
toward Mount Johnson, making their last 
camp in a fine oak grove, and reckoning 
that they would achieve their journey’s 
end before noon the next day. They id 
not build any fire that night, but when 
they rose at dawn they saw the smoke of 
somebody else’s fire on the eastern hori- 
zon. 
“It couldn’t be the enemy,” said Willet. 
“He wouldn’t let his smoke go up for all 
the world to see, so near to ihe home of 
Colonel William Johnson and within the 
range of the Mohawks.” 

“That is so,” said Tayoga. “It is likely 
to be some force of Colonel Johnson him- 
self, and we can advance with certainty.” 

Looking well to their arms they pushed 
forward through the woodland, the smoke 
growing meanwhile, as if those who had 
built the fire either felt sure of friendly 
territory, or were ready to challenge the 
world. The Onondaga presently held up 
a hand and the three stopped. 

“What is it, Tayoga?” asked the hunter. 

“I wish to sing a song.” . 

“Then sing it, Tayoga.” 

A bird suddenly gave forth a long, mu- 
sical thrilling note. It rose in a series of 
trills, singularly penetrating, and died 
away in a haunting echo. A few moments 
of silence and then from a point in the 
forest in front of them another bird sang 
a like song. 

“They are friends,” said Tayoga, who 
was the first bird, “and it may be, since 
we are within the range of the Mohawks, 
that it is our friend, the great young chief 
Daganoweda, who replied. I do not think 
any one else could sing a song so like my 
own. 


Scorning cover now they advanced at in- 
creased speed toward the fire. 

A splendid figure, tall, heroic, the nose 
lofty and beaked like that of an ancient 
Roman, the feather head-dress brilliant 
and defiant like that of Tayoga, came for- 
ward to meet them, and Robert saw with 
intense pleasure that it was none other 
than Daganoweda himself. Nor was the 
delight of the young Mohawk chieftain 





What Went Before In This 
Great Indian War Story 


N the early days of the French and 

Indian War a small party of Pennsyl- 

vania militia sent to protect the frontier 
settlements meet four experienced scouts— 
Dave Willet, young Robert Lennox, Tayoga 
the Onondaga, a friendly Indian, and 
Captain Jack called “The Black Rifle”’— 
who warn them of attack and aid them in 
a successful battle against a party of 
French and Indians. hey then build a 
staunch fort in the wilderness and stock 
it for the winter. Their enemies surround 
them, prepared for a winter’s seige, but on 
a dark night Willet, Robert, and Tayoga 
steal forth and fire the sleeping French 
camp. The besiegers flee in disorder with 
= loss of provisions and ammunition. 
lack Rifle, coming in from a scouting 
trip, reports having seen them travelling 
northward, mad with anger and disap- 
pointment. 





any less—the taciturnity and blank faces 
of Indians disappeared among their 
friends—and he came forward, smiling 
and uttering words of welcome. 

“I have heard of the fort that was built 
in the forest and how the young white 
soldiers with the help of Great Bear, 
Tayoga, and Dagaeoga beat off the French 
and the savage tribes.” 

“T suppose that runners of the Hodeno- 
saunee would keep you informed,” replied 
Willet. “Well, the fort is there and our 
people still hold it, and we are here, anx- 
ious to get back into the main stream of 
big events. Who are at the fire, Dagano- 
weda?” 

“Waraiyageh (Colonel William Johnson) 
himself. He was fishing yesterday, it be- 
ing an idle time for a few days, and with 
ten of my warriors I joined him last night. 
He will be glad to see you, Great Bear, 
whom he knows. And he will be glad to 
meet Tayoga and Dagaeoga, who are to 
bear great names.” 


As they walked toward the fire a tall, 
strongly built man, of middle years, 
dressed in the uniform of an English offi- 
cer, came forward to meet them. His 
face, with a distinct Irish cast, was frank, 
open and resolute. 

“Ah, Willet, my friend,” he said, extend- 
ing his hand. “So you and I meet again, 
and glad I am to hold your fingers in 
mine once more.” 

The Colonel glanced at Robert and Ta- 
yoga, and the hunter said: 

“Colonel Johnson, I wish to present 
Tayoga, who is of the most ancient blood 
of the Onondagas, a member of the Clan 
of the Bear and destined to be a great 
chief. A most valiant and noble youth, 
too, I assure you, and the white lad is 
Robert Lennox, to whom I stand in the 
place of a father.” 

“I have heard of Tayoga,” said Colonel 
Johnson, “and his people and mine are 
friends.” 

“It is true,” said Tayoga, “Waraiyageh 
has been the best friend among the white 
people that the nations of the Hodeno- 
saunee have ever had. He has never 
tricked us. He has never lied to us, and 


often he-has incurred great hardship and 
danger to help us.” 

“It is pleasant in my ears to hear you 
say so, Tayoga,” said Colonel Johnson, 
“and as for Mr. Lennox, who, my eyes 
tell me is also a noble and gallant youth, 
it seems to me I’ve heard some report of 
him too. You carried the private letters 
from the Governor of New York to the 
Marquis Duquesne, Governor General of 
Canada?” 

“I did, sir,” replied Robert. 

“And of course you were there with 
Willet. Your mission, I believe, was kept 
as secret as possible, but I learned at Al- 
bany that you bore. yourself well. But 
come, you must be on your way to Mount 
Johnson.” 

; a was our destination,” said Wil- 
et. 

“Then right welcome guests you'll be. 
I have a little camp but a short distance 
away. Molly is there, and so is that young 
eagle, her brother, Joseph Brant. Moll 
will see that you’re well served with food, 
and after that you shall stay at Mount 
Johnson as long as you like, and the 
longer you'll stay the better it will please 
Molly and me. Here is Joseph, now, com- 
ing to meet us.” 

An Indian lad about eleven years, but 
large and uncommonly strong for his 
years, was walking down the hill toward 
them. He was dressed partly in civilized 
clothing, and his manner was such that he 
would have drawn the notice of the ob- 
serving anywhere. His face was open and 
strong, with great width between the 
eyes, and his gaze was direct and firm. 
Robert knew at once that there was an 
unusual lad, one destined if he lived to do 
great things. 

His prevision was more than fulfilled. 

It was Joseph Brant, the renowned Thay- 
endanegea, the most famous and probably 
the ablest Indian chief with whom the white 
men ever came into contact. 

Young Thayendanegea saluted them all 
in a any | but dignified way. He, like 
Tayoga, had a white education, and spoke 
perfect, but measured English. 

Robert had heard often of Molly Brant, 
the famous Mohawk wife of Colonel, after- 
ward Sir William Johnson, a great figure 
in that region in her time, and he was 
eager to see her. He beheld a woman, 
young, tall, a face decidedly Iroquois, but 

andsome and lofty. She wore a dress of 
the white people, and it was of fine mate- 
rial. She obviously had some of the dis- 
tinguished character that had already set 
its seal upon her young brother, then 
known as Keghneghtada, his famous name 
of Thayendanegea to come later. Her 
husband presented the three, and she re- 
ceived them in turn in a manner that was 
quiet and dignified, although Robert could 
see her examining them with swift Indian 
eyes that missed nothing. He was aware 
that he stood in the presence of a great 
lady. 


A= an exchange of greetings Col- 
onel Johnson led the way to the light 
summer house that he had called a bower. 
It was built of poles and thatch, and was 
open on the eastern side, where it faced a 
fine creek running with a strong current. 
A fire was burning in one corner, and a 
heavy curtain of tanned skins could be 
draped over the wide doorway. There 
were chairs of wicker, and a lounge cov- 
ered with haircloth. It was a comfortable 
place, the most attractive that Robert had 
seen in a long time. 

Madame Johnson moved chairs for the 
guests, and teok their deerskin cloaks. 
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Without ceasing to be the great lady she 
moved, nevertheless, with a lightness of 
foot and a celerity that showed a daughter 
of the forest. Robert watched her with 
fascinated eyes as she put the summer 
house in order and made it ready for the 
comfort of her guests. Here was one who 
had acquired civilization without losing 
the spirit of the wild. She was an edu- 
cated and well bred woman, the wife of 
the most powerful man in the colonies, 
and she was at the same time a true 
Mohawk. Robert knew as he looked at 
her that if left alone in the wilderness she 
could take care of herself almost as well 
as her cousin, Daganoweda, the young 
chief. 

Then his gaze shifted from Molly Brant 
to her brother. Despite his youth all his 
actions showed pride and unlimited confi- 
dence in himself. He stood near the door, 
and addressed Robert in English, asking 
him questions about himself, and he also 
spoke to Tayoga, showing him the great- 
est friendliness. 

“We be of the mighty brother nations, 
Onondaga and Mohawk, the first of the 
great League,” he said, “and some day we 
will sit together in the councils of the fifty 
sachems in the vale of Onondaga.” 

“It is so,” said Tayoga gravely, speaking 
to the young lad as man to man. “We 
will ever serve the Hodenosaunee as our 
fathers before us have done.” 

“Leave the subject of the Hodenosau- 
nee,” said Colonel Johnson cheerily. “I 
know that you lads are prouder of your 
birth than the old Roman patricians ever 
were, but Mr. Willet, Mr. Lennox and I 
were not fortunate enough to be born into 
the great League, and you will perhaps 
arouse our jealousy or envy. Come, gen- 
tlemen, sit you down and eat and drink.” 

His Mohawk wife seconded the request 
and food and drink were served. The evi- 
dences of comfort, even luxury, were nu- 
merous, making the place an oasis in the 
wilderness. Colonel Johnson had wine, 
which Robert did not touch, nor did Ta- 
yoga nor Daganoweda, and there were 
dishes of china or silver brought from 
England. He noticed also, and that was 
an unusual sight in a lodge in the forest, 
about twenty books upon two shelves. 
From his chair he read the titles, Le 
Brun’s “Battles of Alexander,” a bound 
volume of “The Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
“Roderick Random,” and several others. 
Colonel Johnson’s eyes followed him. 

“IT see that you are a reader,” he said, 
“because your eyes linger upon my books. 
I have packages brought from time to 
time from England, and, before I came 
upon this expedition, I had these sent 
ahead of me to the bower that I might 
dip into them in the evenings if I felt so 
inclined. Reading gives us a wider hori- 
zon, and, at the same time, takes us away 


from the day’s troubles. I fear that it’s 
going to be a long and terrible war. What 
do you see, Joseph?” 

Young Brant was sitting with his face 
to the door, and he had risen suddenly. 

“A runner comes,” he replied. “He is 
in the forest beyond the creek, but I see 
that he is one of our own people. He 
comes fast.” 

Colonel Johnson also arose. 

“Can it be some trouble among the 
Ganeagaono?” he said. 

“I think not,” said the Indian boy. 

The runner emerged’ from the wood, 
crossed the creek and stood in the door- 
way of the bower. He was a tall, thin 
young Mohawk, and he panted as if he had 
come fast and long. 

“What is it, Oagowa?” asked Colonel 
Johnson. 

“A hostile band, Hurons, Abenakis, 
Caughnawagas, and others has entered the 
territory of the Ganeagaono on the west,” 
replied the warrior. “They are led by an 
Ojibway chief, a giant, called Tandakora.” 

Robert uttered an exclamation. 

“The name of the Ojibway attracts your 
attention,” said Colonel Johnson. 

“We've had many encounters with him,” 
replied the youth. “Besides hating the 
Hodenosaunee and all the white people, I 
think he also has a personal grievance 
against Mr. Willet, Tayoga and myself. 
He is the most bitter and persistent of all 
our enemies.” 

“Then this man must be dealt with. I 
can’t go against him myself. Other affairs 
press too much, but I can raise a force 
with speed.” 

“Let me go, sir, against Tandakora!”’ 
exclaimed young Brant eagerly and in 
English. 

Colonel Johnson looked at him a mo- 
ment, his eyes glistening, and then he 
laughed, not with irony but gently and 
with approval. 

“Truly tis a young eagle,” he said, “but, 
Joseph, you must remember that your 
years are yet short of twelve, and you 
still have much time to spend over the 
books -in which you have done so well. If 
I let you be cut off at such an early age 
you can never become the great chief you 
are destined to be. Bide a while, Joseph, 
and your cousin, Daganoweda, will attend 
to this Ojibway who has wandered so far 
from his own country.” 

Young Brant made no protest. Trained 
in the wonderful discipline of the Hodeno- 
saunee he knew that he must obey before 
he could command. He resumed his seat 
quietly, but his eager eyes watched his tall 
cousin, the young Mohawk chieftain, as 
Colonel Johnson gave him orders. 

“Take with you the warriors that you 
have now, Daganoweda,” he said. “Gather 
the fifty who are now encamped at Teu- 
gega. Take thirty more from Talaquega, 


and I think that will be enough. I don’t 
know you, Daganoweda, and I don’t know 
your valiant Mohawk warriors, if you are 
not able to account thoroughly for the 
Ojibway and his men. Den’t come back 
until you've destroyed them or driven them 
out of your country.” 

The Mohawk’s eyes glittered in his dark 
face. He lifted his hand in a salute, 
glided from the bower, and a moment later 
he and his warriors passed from sight in 
the forest. 

“That cousin of yours, Molly, deserves 
his rank of chief,” said Colonel Johnson. 
“The task that he is to do I consider as 
good as done already. Tandakora was too 
daring, when he ventured into the lands of 
the Ganeagaono. Now, if you gentlemen 
will be so good as to be our guests we'll 
pass the night here, and tomorrow we'll 
go to Mount Johnson.” 

Robert, Willet and-Tayoga spent the re- 
mainder of the day most pleasantly at the 
bower. Colonel Johnson, feeling that 
they were three whom he could trust, 
talked freely and unveiled a mind fitted 
for great affairs. 

“T tell you three,” he said, “that this will 
be one of the most important wars the 
world has known. To London and Paris 
we seem lost in the woods out here, and 
perhaps at the courts they think -little of 
us or they do not think at all, but the time 
must come when the New World will re- 
act upon the Old. Consider what a coun- 
try it is, with its lakes, its forests, its 
rivers, and its fertile lands, which extend 
beyond the reckoning of man. The day 
will arrive when there will be a power 
here greater than either England or 
France.” 

He spoke a long time in the same vein. 

The dusk came up to the door. Madam 
Johnson lighted a wax candle, and Col- 
onel Johnson stopped suddenly. 

“J have talked too much. ‘You are 
weary. We'll have beds made for you 
three and Joseph here. Molly and I 
sleep in the next room.” 

Robert was glad to have soft furs and 
a floor beneath him, and when he lay down 
it was with a feeling of intense satisfac- 
tion. He liked Colonel William Johnson, 
and knew that he had a friend in him. 
He was anxious for advancement in the 
great world, and he understood what it 
was to have powerful support. Already 
he stood high with the Hodenosaunee, 
and now he had found favor with the fa- 
mous Waraiyageh. 


HEY left in the morning for Mount 
Johnson. There were horses for all 
except the Indians. One was offered to 
Tayoga, but he declined to ride—the na- 
tions of the Hodenosaunee were not horse- 
(Continued on page 65) 





Lo OF FUN coming in the July “Boys’ Life.” 


First, there will 


bea story by the “Pigs is Pigs” man—Mr. Ellis Parker Butler. 
He calls it “The Sawbuck Patrol.” Funny? Of course! Next, one of 


those laughable Cartersville gang tales, by Mr. Rouse. 


Then, a 


comical story, by AF Raymond Elderdice, about the moving pictures, 


fine for any boy who ever went to the movies. 
°- . + . be ® e hl 
Just the sort of reading for vacation time in the July Boys Life. 
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On the Fence 


6sT T’S no use, 

Red, you can’t 
play this game. 
Maybe if you'll be- 
have yourself we'll 
let you into the 
rubber if there is 
one,” said Captain 
Harkness of Ham- 
mond High to his 
right fielder. 

“I won the game 
for you last time,” 
avowed Red, sul- 
lenly. 

“Yes, you won 
all right—but 
how?” replied 
Harkness. “Blind- 
ed a batter with a 
flash from a pocket 
mirror. Nice base- 
ball!” 

“Everything’s 
fair in love and 
war.” Red was 
ashamed of him- 
self, but he had 
kept up a bold 
front and an argu- 
ment for a week. 

“Then why not 
shoot the man, you 
boob. Then you’d be sure he wouldn’t 
make another home run.” 

“Old Palmer put the kibosh on you 
with his game of talk,” snarled Red. 

“If you were half as much of a gentle- 
man as ‘old Palmer’ you’d be fit to play 
with a decent team,” retorted Harkness 
hotly. “Do you know what he said? He 
sail that if what you did represented the 
spirit of your team, Richfield High would 
not care to have anything more to do with 
us, but he felt sure it was only the un- 
authorized act of an over-zealous player, 
so they would overlook it. He was sorry 
the umpire did not know why the batter 
didn’t swing at the third strike before he 
called the game, but as long as he didn’t, 
Richfield would not protest; they hoped to 
make the score decisive enough next time 
so that not even an unfair play could rob 
them of the game.” 

“The old mutton-head! He would put 
up a holler quick enough if he thought it 
would do any good. He——” 

“Now see here, Red,” interrupted Hark- 
ness, “if you keep on like this you’re off 
the team for good. Just to show you the 
difference between a rough-neck and a 
real man, I'll tell you what Professor 
Palmer said about you. He said you were 
one of the cleverest school boy players he 
ever saw—a wizard at the bat and just as 
good in the field. If you keep on, he said, 
you will be a star in college and he be- 
lieves you are big league timber, if you 
can learn to play as gentlemen play.” 

At the if, Red, who had brightened per- 


A Baseball Story 
By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


Author of “The Race,” etc., etc. 





He wheeled like a flash and looked over the fence in 


ceptibly, relapsed into his ugly mood. “The 
old crab!” he growled. 

“Another thing—he said so far as they 
were concerned you could play today, only 
they would expect you to play fair this 
time. By the way, did you speak to Peters 
of Cornell about it, as I told you to?” 

“About the looking glass business? Yes,” 
replied Red. “He said everybody expected 
such things in a kid’s game.” 

“Did he say they played that way at 
Cornell?” 

“No.” 

“Or in the big leagues?” 

“No.” 


“Well, then, if you want to play that 
way you had better join a kid’s team.” 
With this Harkness went back to the bench 
and sent out his substitute right fielder. 


dee started to go home, hesitated, 
turned back. The lure of the game 
was too strong. After hanging around 
the right field gate for a few minutes he 
decided to stay and sat on the lower 
stringer of the high board fence. 

The Hammond High team seemed de- 
termined to make up for the loss of Red 
by consistent team work. Every man was 
on his toes every minute. 

Red oscillated -between partisan satis- 
faction and ignoble jealousy as he looked 
on through six thrilling innings. 

When the home team rallied in the sev- 
enth, with the score 1 to 0 against them 
and batted in two runs, his yells rose above 
the general din and penetrated even to 
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the players’ bench. 
Harkness waved 
his cap tohim. But 
when they started 
the ninth, still one 
run to the good, 
and with the weak 
end of Richfield’s 
batting order up, 
Red relaxed into 
moody silence. 
The pitcher 
fanned the first 
man up, while the 


Hammond _rooters 
howled with de- 
light. 


He walked the 
second, Red knew it 
was not because he 
was afraid of him, 
and he wondered. 

When the pitcher 
gave the next man 
a strike and al- 
lowed the runner 
to steal second, 
Red understood, 
“The mytt!” he 
muttered. “He’s 
got a swelled head 
just because it 
looks easy.” 

The next man at bat was heavy and 
slow. Red knew him from the previous 
game. He could be easily fooled by any 
kind of a curve, 

Red strained his eyes to see the catch- 
er’s signal. “Oh, you fool!” he ejacu- 
lated. Beneath the heavily padded glove 
the catcher was showing three fingers. 
“Straight, high and fast” it meant. On 
his face was a clownish grin. 

“If that batter ever connects—— 
thought Red. 

At that instant the pitcher threw the 
ball. The batter drew back his club tensely 
and put his whole weight behind his 
swing. 


amazement 


ED rose instinctively. Before he 

heard the crack he saw the ball 
against the sky above the roof of the 
grand stand. His practiced eye told him 
that it was coming straight toward him. 
His glove was on. 

Over the fence was a home run, unless 
by some miracle the ball was caught by a 
fielder. If it were blocked by a spectator 
the ground rules made it a two-bagger. 
Red jumped, caught the top of the fence, 
swung his leg to the upper stringer and 
muscled up. 

As he stood up and caught his balance 
the ball reached the top of its curve. He 
heard a cry behind him. A quick glance 
told him it was a baby in a perambulator. 
It was on the sidewalk, close to the fence, 
outside the grounds. The ball could not 

(Continued on page 70) 








Wren’s nest in a cocoa- 
nut shell. (see story) 


The Housekeeping Heron 


To the Scout Naturalist: 


vania, in the Susquehanna River, I 
first saw the great blue heron. He 
was strutting along the sandy shore in 
search of his breakfast. For three suc- 
cessive mornings I found him quietly feed- 
ing near the same place, but on the fourth 
he was standing knee-deep in the water 
with one leg drawn up out of sight. He 
seemed nervous and agitated and talked 
to himself as if worried by something. 
For two days he was missing. I searched 
the banks for several miles and finally de- 
cided that he had migrated northward. 
Later, much to my surprise, I again 
found him at the same place. He had 
taken a mate and in her company was 


O* an island above Danville, Pennsyl- 


feeding along the sandy banks. A day 
later they started housekeeping. All day 
they were busy at nest building. It took 
four days to build their home. In it were 


deposited two eggs. The female stayed 
on the eggs all day; at times the male 
brought her a snake or a frog or some- 
times a fish. 

He was a proud and watchful husband. 
He strutted about the nest, talked to his 
mate and watched for danger. In the 
evening he took the nest while she flew 
away for food. About dusk she returned. 
As the dusk deepened into gloom I left 
them. He was then on the nest while she 
stood beside him, her head curled down 
on her breast, one long leg drawn up out 
of sight. They were a happy and con- 
tented family. 

For three days I watched them. He 
fed her, strutted around her and chattered 
to her in low, deep clucks and hisses. 

On the afternoon of the third day, while 
idly drifting homeward, I saw something 
floating in the eddy at the lower end of 
the island. It was the male heron’s dead 
body. 

What punishment should be dealt to a 
man, if your can call such a creature a 
man, who would_ wantonly kill this noble 
bird, which adds an element to a land- 
scape that no handiwork, no building, no 
design of man can equal? It was a loss 
that could not be replaced. 

I went back to see what the female was 
doing. I found her on the nest, nervous, 
worried, watchful. I went away quietly, 
lest I should frighten her. For two days 
she did not leave the nest. On the third, 
she went to feed just before sunset but 
returned in a short time. She was talking 
low to herself: She seemed to be anxious- 
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Stories Written by Scouts Reveal What Sharp Eyes Have Seen 


Conducted by EDWARD F. BIGELOVWV, Scout Naturalist 


ly waiting her mate’s return. She could 
not understand his continued absence. The 
least noise attracted her attention; she 
was watching, as if expecting to see him 
sail down to her at any moment. Finally 
she settled down on the nest. The next 
evening she again left it. I watched her 
for several hours; she did not go back 
to the nest but stood near it. When I left 
her she was still standing, one leg drawn 
up, her head on her breast, motionless 
and silent. ‘ 

Early the next morning, I again went 
to see her, but she was gone. I searched 
for her and returned to the nest. She 
had abandoned her two young birds; they 
were cold and wet with dew. For a week 
I watched for her, but she had gone. 

About a month later while scouting on 
an island some seven miles above her home 
I again found her. She was standing mo- 
tionless in the tall grass of the shore. When 
finally she moved on it was done half- 
heartedly and without her usual interest 
in her hunting. If a small bird flew too 
close to her the long siim neck and bill 
darted out viciously, but she seemed to 
miss her mate more than any other bird I 
have had the opportunity to watch. When 
I left her she was standing one leg drawn 
up, her head curled on her breast, morose, 
dejected, sullen. 

Several days later while sitting along 
the river at sunset I saw her winging her 
way high in the heaven to the southwest 
and I wished her Godspeed to a happier 
home.—P. T. Hartman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


What a Troop Did With a 
Cocoanut Shell 

‘A LL of the members of Troop 15, Rich- 
mond, L. I., New York, are Junior 
Members of the Audubon Society and are 
actively engaged in bird work. The troop 
has established a bird sanctuary in a ceme- 
tery near their troop headquarters and 
placed various feeding 

devices in the trees. 
In the winter of 
1915-1916, Ethelmer 
Munroe, Assistant 
Scoutmaster, placed a 
cocoanut filled with 
suet in a tree at the 
back of his house. 
This cocoanut was 
visited by chickadees, 
juncos and woodpeck- 
ers and most of the 
suet eaten out. 
cocoanut was left 
hanging in the tree 
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Keep your eyes open for this pest of 
the maple trees 


and during the summer it was taken pos- 
session of by a pair of wrens who nested 
in it and raised a family, although part 
of the suet and cocoanut meat remained 
in the shell—Cuaries A, Jounson, Scout- 
master. 

(A photograph of the cocoanut showing 
the wren’s nest is shown above.) 


How We Captured a Whopping 
Big Turtle 
To the Scout Naturalist: 


F course, I read “On Nature’s Trail” 

every month and greatly enjoy it. 
I was just reading about the turtles. I had 
an adventure with a turtle myself some 
time age. 

We boys have great sport every year 
jumping from one rock to another in the 
middle of the stream, which is a tributary 
of the Penobscot. Every few years the 
stream goes down more than usual, and for 
three-quarters of a mile you can from 
one rock to another up the stream. Most 
of the rocks are five feet apart, but one 
which we call “Long Jump” is about eight 
feet from the nearest piece of land, which 
is a long strip of beach. We take a long 
run and jump from the edge of the beach. 
We have to land on a pretty slippery rock 
. a. and the water below is about four 

eet deep, so if you miss you get a 

soak. One of ps feenetin Vena _ 
is “The Ledges.” Just below this big 
natural dam is a pool of deep water. There 
are only six or seven rocks there, but they 
are monsters. 

Two of my chums and myself were jump- 
ing on these rocks. I took a leap of about 
six feet onto the largest rock in the bunch, 
which was also in the deepest part of the 
pool. I was peering over the edge when 
I noticed a monstrous turtle in the blackest 
part. I called the boys over to my rock 
and we watched him. He came slowly out 
of the shadow, and we 
saw that was a 
bright green. My, but 
he was a big fellow! 
He came up within a 
foot of the surface 
and then turned 
around and disap- 
peared under the rock. 
We started making 
plans for his capture 
and, as sun was 
setting, we started for 
home. 

The next morning, 
about eight o’clock, 
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we started up the stream, each armed with 
a long stout stick. We poked around about 
an hour, but had no luck and we went 
home disappointed. After dinner the three 
of us started out again, and we had not 
been there five minutes when one of the 
boys yelled that he had him. The way we 
started for him was a caution, but we got 
there some way or other without getting 
wet. There he was, sure enough, in the 
shallow water. He saw us and Started for 
the shelter of the big rock. 

“Head him off, boys,” I yelled, and set 
the example by giving the old whopper a 
some in the face with my stick. We drove 

im back to the shallow water, and I put 
the middle of my staff in his face to bite. 
Did he bite it? Well, I guess. We took 
hold at different ends of the pole with him 
dangling in the middle and carried him for 
a quarter of a mile when his grip gave way. 
After a short rest, we got him to bite it 
again and carried him the rest of the way 
home. 

We put him on the top of a washtub in 
my shed and locked the doors so that the 
dog and the cat and a half dozen other 
things wouldn’t get in. As soon as he was 
out of the water his shell had changed from 
a bright green to a dirty brown. All the 
shell he had underneath was a little plate 
over his stomach about five inches long. 
We kept him an hour or two and took him 
back that very day to his old home at 
“The Ledges.” 

Yours to the end of the trail, 

Norman Lewis, Pioneer Scout No. 9. 


Those Cottony Masses on the 
_ Maple Twigs 
Dear Scout Naturalist: 
I have observed on many of our maple trees 


what look like masses of cotton, or perhaps I 
should sg, places of pop corn. What are they? 


N many places these white masses in- 

fest the trees, especially-in June. From 
the tree-lover’s point of view these are a 
pest, because sometimes the insects cov- 
ered and shielded by these cottony masses 
drink enough sap from the tree to weaken 
it, indeed, sometimes to weaken it so 
much that the leaves turn yellow and fall 
in the summer much as they fall in the 
autumn. To the naturalist, however, the 
insects are interesting, especially on ac- 
count of their remarkable method of pro- 
tecting their young. 

The eggs are deposited within these 
waxy masses, The larvae hatch from the 
first of June to the middle of August, the 
time depending upon the latitude and the 
sunny exposure of the tree. After the 
larvae leave the eggs, they remain in the 
waxy masses for a day or two, then swarm 
over the tree, settling usually in the mid- 
rib and the veins on the underside of 
the leaves. 

Although an énormous number of eggs 
are hatched from each mass, yet in most 
cases the insect’s natural enemies hold it 
in check. Even the English sparrow some- 
times feeds on the full-grown scales. 
Sometimes they get beyond the control 
of all natural enemies and become a sort 
of epidemic visitation to all the trees in 
the vicinity. From the naturalist’s point 


.of view, it is well worth while to examine 


these masses and the tiny insects on the 
leaves. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from almost any good 
book on entomology.—E. F. B. 





The porcupine “looking up toward his old 
home in the mountain” (see story) 


Vermont Scouts and the Canada 
Porcupine 
To the Scout Naturalist: 


AST fall the Wolf patrol, while ex- 

ploring some small caves across the 
Connecticut River in the town of Monroe, 
N. H., found numerous signs that one of 
them was the home of some wild animal. 
‘What it was they were too ignorant then to 
tell. They named the cave “Rabbit Re- 
lief,” at a venture, though one of the boys 
was sure that was not right. A few 
weeks later they made another trip to the 
caves on their snowshoes and solved the 
mystery—in sadness, 

Some one else had been up the glen 
ahead of them, and at the top, in the fur- 
ther end of the cave where their stranger 
friend had his home, they found a steel 
trap, and a moment later they were 
startled by a pool of blood on the ground 
in the adjoining cave, which they had 
marked with a flag as their headquarters 
in that vicinity. The neighbor whom they 
had come to call on had been killed! But 
he had left a dying message for the boys, 
telling them plainly who he was. There 
were three —? pointed quills near the 
spot where he breathed his last, similar 
to those the boys found in a cabin near 
the summit of Mt. Washington (forty 
miles east), where they spent a night dur- 
ing one of their last summer’s hikes. One 
of the boys also noticed some queer marks 
on a stump near-by, and then they saw 
that the bark had been gnawed off from 
a lot of little trees all around them. The 
cave was immediately rechristened “Por- 
cupine Grief.” 

On the way home it was discovered that 
another member of the same family had 
come to grief only the day before. A 
New Hampshire boy had shot a pure white 
porcupine, with pink eyes and pink feet, 
in a hollow stump a few rods from the 
cave, and had sent it away to be mounted. 
Later the Scouts visited this animal in 
his new home, and took a picture of him 
looking up towards his old home oh the 
mountain (see illustration). His new own- 
er told them about the beautiful pictures 
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of a white porcupine photographed six 
years in succession on the shore of a little 
Michigan lake and published in the Geo- 
graphic Magazine in June, 1911. When 
the first of those pictures was printed five 
years before, the author was told that 
there was only one specimen of a white 
porcupine in existence, and that one was 
in a Vermont museum. So one of our 
boys went to St. Johnsbury a few days 
later (twelve miles north of here) and 
found two white ones in the museum there, 
one of them keeping company with a white 
red-squirrel and a white robin redbreast. 

While all this was happening, the Ver- 
mont legislature was taking the bounty 
of twenty-five cents off from porcupines. 
One of our papers called it giving the 
“hedge-hog” a well deserved rest; but a 
friend of the boys declares, “There ain’t 
no such animal in the country.” The New 
Hampshire boys said their state took the 
bounty off a few years ago, but put it 
back on again because of the tales of 
damage done. One of our troop committee 
told a story in that connection about an 
experience he had back in the sixties, 
when he was taking a long hike from New- 
port back to Kimball Union Academy in 
Meriden, New Hampshire, fifty miles down 
the river. As he came over the top of 
Croyden Mountain he saw as much as five 
acres of big dead poplar trees with the 
bark gnawed off. He sat down on a stone 
and looked around for a while, and pres- 
ently the -porcupines began to come out 
of their holes one after another, until there 
were scores of them in sight. Then he 
threw a stone against a rock and they all 
vanished in an instant—all but a terrible 
stench which filled all the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

A still later visit to the den across the 
river shows that part of its family still 
survives. So perhaps the grief will sub- 
side, and the cave get still another name 
some day.—By the Scoutmaster, McIndoe 
Falls, Vt. 


Boys’ Questions Answered bv the 
Scout Naturalist 


OU Boys’ Lire readers have shown, by your 
letters, a keen interest in our monthly hikes 
“On Nature’s Trail,” but you seem a little 

backward about asking questions. Come ahead 
with them—SHOOT! Here are answers to some 
at a come from boys who WANT TO 


-—How does the chimney swallow get its 
twigs to build its nest with?—J. M. H., Iowa. 

A.—The twigs that form the nest are broken 
off by the birds while in flight. It is claimed that 
no one has seen them take a twig already broken 


off. 
QO.—What kind of birds sing while on the 
wing?—W. A. M., PENN. 

A.—The most notable examples are the bobolink 
and rose-breasted grosbeak. Birds of prairie or 
plain sing in the air; for example, horned larks, 

ipits, longspurs and lark buntings. Some birds 
ove an occasional ecstatic a song—ovenbird, 
water thrushes, Maryland yellowthroat, meadow- 
lark, etc. Probably the strangest of all is the 
spiral wing song of the woodcock. 

Q.—Where does the ovenbird get its name?— 
O. T., Conn. 

.—The nest is made of coarse grasses, weed 
stalks, leaves and rootlets on the ground. It is 
domed and the bird enters the side, giving it the 
appearance of the old-fashioned house oven or 
the moders es om t f 

— ts the dragon fiy one of our greatest 
treegdst W. R., Minn. 

A.—The sagen fly eats mosquitoes. 

FR Som oes cork come from?—Q. A., Int. 

——Nearly all flowering plants have a cork 
tissue as a part of the bark. In the cork oak 
that grows in the southern part of Europe and 
in the northern part of Africa, this tissue grow- 
ing from the cork cambium (similar to that of 
many other trees and plants), becomes one or 
two inches thick, The tree yields bark every’ 
six to ten years for one hundred and fifty years 
or more. This cork bark is very light and 
elastic and is used for many purposes, especially 
for stoppers to bottles, floats for nets, etc. 














Wayne climbed high in an old maple and pulled the aerial wires aloft 


Boy Scouts Afloat 


CHAPTER XII 
River and Land Scouting 
‘Te Scouts slept late, so that it was 


ten o’clock when Joe and Bert loosed 

the mooring-cable and pushed off 
from Anvil Island. At noon the Whip- 
poorwill was brought to shore at Nauvoo, 
so that the Scouts might visit the ruins 
of the old Mormon settlement. 

The boys were climbing about on shore, 
enjoying this change in scene, when they 
came upon two professors from an East- 
ern college who were doing the river in 
a stern-wheel motor-boat—one an histor- 
ical man, who took great delight in telling 
the boys the story of the place; the other 
devoted to geological epochs. 

The Whippoorwill made but an hour’s 
stay, and so was soon abroad on the Mis- 
sissippi again, and moving at a fairly 
lively rate over the great rapids. 

On either hand the hills towered. The 
chart was spread out on the hurricane 
deck and Wayne kept the boatswain’s 
crew at the forward sweeps, Slicky at the 
stern steering oar endeavoring to keep the 
house-boat, as nearly as possible, in the 
steamboat channel. The water was rolling 
and whirling about, telling of menacing 
recks below; and once, when the oarsmen 
struggled to get the house-boat over east- 
ward at a crossing, the Whippoorwill was 
shaken by a bump. 


By WALTER WALDEN 


Illustrated by Watt LouperRBack 


How “Boy Scouts Afloat” Began 


HE Scouts of the Whippoorwill Patrol of 

Riverton, a smali town on the Mississippi 

River, build a houseboat for a cruise down 
the great river with their Scoutmaster, Mr. 
Maclay. At the town of Blair, their first stop, 
they visit the pearl button factories and meet 
Marvin Blaisdeli, a pearl fisher, who takes them 
pearl fishing and tells them the story of a fine 
old house on a deserted farm ten miles above 
Riverton, in whose history he had had a part 
some forty years before. 


The property had been staked and lost in a 
card game by John Albright, its dissipated 
owner. Tom Britton, the winner, did not enjoy 
his possession but was restrained from restor- 
ing it by a sister who shared his home. On 
the death of Albright, however, he secretly 
deeded the farm to Albright’s widow, who was 
living in poverty with two children. Fearing 
his sister’s wrath, he hid the deed, left home, 
and a year later entrusted to Blaisdell, the 
pearl fisher, directions in a secret writing for 
finding the deed. He wrote that he was ill and 
would send the key to the cryptogram later, 
but died without sending it. His sister died 
soon after and the house was left vacant, the 
widow unable to prove her possession without 
the lost deed. 


The Scouts shelter a negro accused of chicken 
stealing until by their clever tracking they prove 
that the real thief is a fox. They outwit the 
“tough gang” of Deilsville, who had planned to 
do them mischief, and succeed in convincing 
them that Scouts aren’t such a bad lot. 
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It was nearing two-thirty when Wayne 
sighted the professors’ launch, coming 
chugging down over the boiling rapids. 
They were apparently recklessly ignoring 
the channel. The launch was nearly oppo- 
site and within hailing distance when 
Wayne saw it suddenly lurch, as from a 
shock. The professors immediately began 
bailing. 

“They’ve struck a rock!” called out 
Wayne. “Charles, take the steering oar! 
Slicky, untie a skiff!” 

Then he called to the launch, and waved 
to the steersman to approach. He turned 
to the scoutmaster. 

“Can’t we pass a rope around the bow, 
and one around the stern, and lash the 
launch to the house-boat?” 

“Tust so,” returned the scoutmaster. 
“Go ahead, my boy.” 

Wayne joined Slicky by the skiff. But 
the punctured launch drew rapidly near, 
and the water pouring into its hold gained 
only slowly on the professors, who, buckets 
in hand, were casting out the water 
furiously. 

When the launch came alongside, Wayne 
was ready. With Phil’s be he got a 
rope around the bow and made fast to 
the starboard rowing-post. Slicky and 
Ray got a rope from the stern of the 
launch to the steering oar post on the 
house-boat. Leslie and the scoutmaster 
seized buckets and joined the professors 
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at the bailing. Bert, Joe and Charles 
kept to their oars. 

In half an hour they passed under the 
bridge, and fifteen minutes later the 
Scouts, two at each oar, got the boats 
beached on the sand shore opposite 
Keokuk. 

What with twelve pairs of straining 
arms, it took but ten minutes to get the 
launch’s bow up on the dry sand. 

“Well, that was a tight squeeze,” said 
the historical professor. “I didn’t dream 
there were rocks so near the surface.” 

“It was my fault,” said the boatman, 
owner of the launch. “I’ve been over the 
rapids many a time, but there was always 
more water.” 

The boatman set immediately to work 
to cut out the broken plank in the bow and 
presently Wayne and Slicky rowed him 
over to the city for a piece of lumber 
with which to complete repairs. 

The two professors were guests of the 
Scouts at supper and the boys were treated 
to a brief history, by one of them, of the 
exploration of the Mississippi. The other, 
overflowing with geological information, 
told a story of how the hills and rocks 
came to be in the region and how the 
river had cut its way through the rocks, 
forming the rapids with which they had 
just had so strenuous an experience, 


HE start in the morning was made 

promptly per schedule at eight. The 
professors and their boatman were still 
at repairs on the launch. Soon the Scouts 
saw the hills begin to recede on either 
side of the river, giving place to woods 
and fields again. And the boiling rapids 
as well had been left behind so that the 
Mississippi meandered onward placidly 
once more. 

“I’ve had enough excitement to do me 
a while,” declared Ray, poking his head 
into the galley. “How about it, Phil?” 

“If anything starts, don’t tell me about 
it,” begged Phil, at work among the pots 
and pans, making the least noise of which 
he was capable. 

“Drop your dishes, Charlie,” continued 
Ray. “They’re shiny enough. Scoutmas- 
ter is getting ready for knots and splices.” 

The Scouts, except Wayne and Slicky, 
boatswain’s crew for the day, were soon 
on the hurricane deck, making the bowline, 
sheet bend, clove hitch, rolling hitch, and 
so on. Then came rope splicing; and the 
scoutmaster timed each as he whipped the 
end of a rope. The balance of the morn- 
ing was devoted to a study of the river 
features; pointing out land-marks as in- 
dicated on the chart, identifying the vari- 
ous trees, and not neglecting the contents 
of the fields that reached to the river 
banks here and there. 

“There don’t seem to be any more 
rocks,” observed Charles. 

“No,” said Ray, “this wouldn’t interest 
the geology professor; no leavin’s here of 
the glacial epoch to bump holes in his 
boat and stir up his knowledge.” 

The July day was sultry. After the 
dinner dishes were disposed of Slicky vol- 
unteered to fall overboard and allow the 
Scouts to pick him up, if they’d do it 
gently. So removing coat, shirt and shoes, 
he waited till the Scouts had got them- 
selves busy at various things about the 
boat, and then tumbled off the deck into 
the river. 

“Man overboard!” called Bert. 

“Man the boat!” ordered Wayne. 

Ray loosed the —— as Leslie jumped 
in and shipped the oars. Wayne, mean- 


time, was making a bowline in a bit of 
rope, which he threw into the skiff. as 
Ray pushed off. Leslie, with a few swift 
strokes, brought the boat close to Slicky, 
who went under and bobbed up again, 
just as Ray got his bowline loop ready. 
his he threw over Slicky’s head as it 
rose, and then seizing him by the hair, he 
lifted the limp body and got the loop 
under the arms. Leslie, to balance the 
boat, leaned to the other side, and in a 
twinkling Ray had hauled the drenched 
boy aboard. 

A_ few strokes brought the skiff back 
to the house-boat, to whose deck the ap- 
parently insensible boy was hustled. And 
then came attempts to bring poor Slicky 
back to life. He refused to open his eyes 
till each of the Scouts in turn had tum- 
bled him about and squeezed his lungs and 
Ray had given him a sly kick, with a 
“Here, you humbug, don’t you know when 
you’re saved?” 

Then came boat’ drill—Ray, Leslie, 
Charles, Phil, Bert and Joe—three in a 
boat, two rowing, one steering. “Shove 
off !’—“Up oars!” —“Let fall!” — “Give 
way !”?— “Oars!” — “Toss oars!” — “Boat 
oars!’ The boats became motor vessels, 
passing one another, overtaking one an- 
other, and crossing one another’s course 
—whistling the proper signals. 

Then finally the boats went scampering 
back to the Whippoorwill, as gray, rolling 
wind-clouds came tumbling out of the 
west, followed by black clouds that prom- 
ised a drenching rain. The Scouts had 
all they could do to prevent the wind from 
driving the house-boat onto the shore. It 
got fully as dark as night; it thundered 





















And then came attempts to bring poor Slicky 
back to life 


and lightened, bolts crashing into the 
swaying trees, and the rain threshed in 
fury on the roof and against the windows. 
Then—suddenly the downpour stopped; 
the clouds were gone to the east, tumbling 
over one another, and sending back low, 
distant rumblings; the sun came out and 
made a rainbow over the sky and every- 
thing stood out clear and bright and 
fresh, the heat and  sultriness quite 
drowned out. And all was begun and 
ended in a space of less than ten minutes. 

The Scouts climbed to the hurricane 
deck. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Phil. 

“All right, I’m willing—go ahead,” said 
Ray, coming up the ladder. “Only I 
thought you’d had enough excitement to 
do you a while.” 

“Aw, cut it, you grouch!” returned Phil. 


os was nearing four o’clock when Wayne 
and Slicky manned the sweeps and 
worked the Whippoorwill over to the head 
of a narrow island on the left shore. 

The scoutmaster spread out the chart, 
which showed a low, flat country, much 
channelled with sloughs and creeks, back 
of the islands on the east of the river 
channel; on the right wooded bluffs tow- 
ered, scarcely a quarter of a mile back 
from. shore. 

“Well, Scouts,” began Mr. Maclay, 
“what do you say to this place for a spell 
of exploring and so on?” 

It would make a queer looking page, 
and difficult reading, to make a correct 
record of all the Scouts had to say in 
the space of ten seconds. 

“Well,” said the scoutmaster, “see what 
you can do in an hour, and at council 
tonight we'll organize for a few days’ 
exploring.” 

The Scouts divided into two parties and 
pushed off in the skiffs; Ray, Charles, 
Bert and Slicky going up the river to 
investigate Smoot’s Chute and the unnavi- 
gated portion of the river to the east of 
Long Island; Wayne, Leslie, Phil and Joe 
going down, to satisfy their curiosity re- 
garding a creek that opened on the west 
shore of the Mississippi a mile below. 

It being but a mile row down, Wayne’s 
crew made it in short order. Rowing 
into the mouth they soon got between the 
hills and the two pairs of oars bore the 
skiff a half mile westward up to the bend, 
where rocky shoals made the passage diffi- 
cult for a hundred feet or more. Thence, 
climbing the narrowing stream northward 
above a mile, they got to the head of navi- 
gation. Here nestled a pool into which 
two small streams tumbled from north- 
east and northwest down the hills. 

Leaving the skiff, a 
hasty climb got them 
to the top of the hill. 
Here the Scouts had a 
view through the trees, 
down onto the Missis- 
sippi. With the help 
of their glasses they 
could see the opening 
into Smoot’s Chute, 
two and a half miles 
northeast. But the 
Whippoorwill, to the 
east, was hid behind 
intervening hills. 

“T’m going to ask the 
scoutmaster to let us 
make a camp and a 
wireless station here,” 
declared Wayne. 

(Cont. on page 55) 
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In the Scout Cave 


A Talk About the Biggest Thing of the Hour 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 


F. Jd. P. 














and hoes at the checkroom, please; 

there’s nothing but standing room 
in this old cave today. More than 218,000 
of you! That’s some gang. Probably you 
don’t realize what a big help you can be 
to your Uncle Samuel in his little argu- 
ment with Kaiser Bill. 

“Honest, Mr. Cave Scout, it doesn’t seem 
to me that I can do any good at all. I’m 
too young to enlist in the army and I’m 
too far away to help out any on that 
coast guard duty. There isn’t much chance 
for me to do much for my country. The 
few vegetables I can raise won’t amount 
to shucks. Isn’t there something I can do 
that will count?” 

Well, now it’s funny, isn’t it, that the 
Cave Scout was figuring out, just before 
you came in, how much we scouts can do 
for our country in this big garden cam- 
paign. There being more than 218,000 of 
us, suppose our potato crop this year 
should average 21% bushels per scout. That 
would mean a total of 500,000 bushels. 
The scout crop ought to average that 
much, for it takes only a very small patch 
of ground to raise a bushel of potatoes 
when they are well cultivated. There are 


Hiesa bunch! Just leave your rakes 


‘usually 500 bushels of potatoes to a car- 


load so the scout crop would fill a train of 
500 cars. As a general rule, a man will 
eat half a bushel of spuds per month. 
The scout crop, therefore, would supply 
an army of a million men with “Mur- 
pheys” for a month. 

In addition to this we Boy Scouts can 
produce a vast amount of other garden 
products. When you get the figures all 
together it begins to look like business, 
doesn’t it? 

“Yes, but those spuds we will raise will 
never get to the soldiers—we'll eat ’em 
all up ourselves.” 

That’s true enough, but how about 
those potatoes the farmers will raise this 
year that we would have to eat if we 
didn’t have some of our own? You see, 
there’s just a certain number of stomachs 
to fill and every fellow who can manage 
to raise enough to take care of his own 
grub box will leave just that mueh more 
for somebody else. 


ET’S imagine a situation, just for fun. 

Let’s suppose we have been out for 
a long hike—ever since breakfast and we 
didn’t take any lunch with us, either—and 
we have climbed a whole range of hills, 
and have~built a signal station on one of 
them, and have had a swim in a creek in 
the heat of the afternoon, and now we’re 
just coming into camp, tired and dusty 
and so empty our stomachs are rubbin 
against our backbones. Eats? Say, | 
us to it! But there isn’t a bite to eat 


in camp and there’s nothing for us to do but 
to crawl into our bunks and try to go 
to sleep with that awful gnawing sensation 
in our stomachs. Pretty tough, eh? 

But just between us, fellows, that is the 
sort of thing a lot of people will be up 
against if everybody doesn’t pitch in and 
grow more foodstuff this year. The world’s 
grub box is empty! And there is abso- 
lutely no way in which we scouts can do 
our duty to our country to better ad- 
vantage that to get busy to help fill it up. 


HAT’S that? 
question ? 

“Yes, it was I, William Belden, tender- 
foot scout, Ishpeming, Mich.” 

All right, Scout Belden, fire away. 

“IT intend to do my part this summer 
by working on our farm in New York 
state. What do you think about leaving 
high school to go to work on a farm? At 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 250 boys have been 
given permission to leave school to work 
on farms.” 

That’s bully, I say! Hundreds of schools 
in the country are doing that now and 
your school ought to follow suit immedi- 
ately. It would hardly be right for you 
to leave, however, until some definite plan 
is worked out by the school authorities 
for that kind of service. In case your 
school has not yet taken this step you 
should start something right away for the 
planting season is on us and the next 
two or three weeks’ work will determine 
to a great extent the crop production this 
season. Talk to your school principal 
about this and also take the matter up 
with your father. If your school board, is 
anything like those of most other cities 
and towns in the country they ‘will take 
up the idea in a jiffy. In the great ma- 
jority of cases schools are granting a full 
year’s credit to boys who leave to work 
on farms, providing they present the writ- 
ten consent of their parents and agree to 
present an affidavit signed by their em- 
ployer at the end of the school year, 
certifying that their time has been faith- 
fully spent in farm work: 

This is a good thing for all of us to 
take up with our school officers in every 
place where the plan is not yet adopted. 


Did somebody ask a 


“sQ’ AY, Mr. Cave Scout, speaking of 
potatoes reminds me that I burned 
mine to a cinder last Saturday when I 
tried to roast them in an outdoor fire. 
Now potatoes are too expensive and too 
scarce to let them burn up. Can you tell 
me how to bake them outdoors without 
wasting anything?” 
It’s just as easy as anything. The Cave 
Scout baked some a few days ago and 
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they were as nice as any that ever came 
out of his mother’s oven. 

First of all take potatoes as near a size 
as possible so they will all get done about 
the same time. Dig a trench in the ground 
about six or eight inches deep and line 
it on the bottom and sides with stones. 
Build a fire in the trench and keep it 
going until the stones are sizzling hot and 
the hole is partially filled with live coals. 
Hard wood is better than soft, as the 
coals stay alive longer. Then put in 
your potatoes, leaving some space between 
them, and cover with a layer of coals, 
letting some of-the coals settle between 
the spuds. Then rake back the fire over 
the spuds and keep it going. If the pota- 
toes are small they will be done in about 
half an hour, if medium sized in forty 
minutes and if large in about fifty min- 
utes. The fire can be raked off occasicn- 
ally and the spuds tested with a splinter. 
When the splinter goes through easily they 
are done. Rake them out, wipe them off 
with leaves or grass, break them open, 
scoop out the insides and go to it! And 
if you don’t agree that they have the 
home baked kind backed off the map, why, 
you never were cut out for the outdoor 
life, that’s all. 


oie: same principal of the rock-lined 
trench can be applied in a great many 
ways. For one thing it makes a dandy 
fireless cooker. If you’re going out for an 
afternoon’s hike, just put all the neces- 
sary dope for a good stew in a pot with 
a tight-fitting cover, bring it to a boil 
over an open fire, put it in the hole, pack 
the coals around it and cover the whole 
business with ashes. Dig it out on your 
return to camp and you will find your 
stew nearly ready to serve. This is the 
principle, too, of the bean-hole that Dan 
Beard described so well in Boys’ Lire 
about a year ago. A’ rock-lined trench 
of this kind also makes a very good gar- 
bage burner. For this purpose it should 
be deeper and longer than for ordinary 
cooking use. Keep a small fire smoulder- 
ing in it all the time, adding occasionally 
a few sticks of wood and the remaining 
coals from your camp fire when the cook- 
ing operations are over. Bones, potato 
peelings, cabbage leaves, coffee grounds, 
and all that sort of truck will burn up 
completely in such an incinérator. 


S*® what are we fellows going to do 
on the Fourth this year? We ought 
to have the biggest celebration the country 
has seen since July 4, 1898, when Uncle 
Sam was busy spanking Spain for picking 
on Cuba. Let’s get busy on this job at 
once and fix up something to do that will 
(Continued on page 47) 











66Q ON,” said Mr. Bainbridge, “you'll 

hev to give it up. They ain't no 

scales nearer than Sim Hooker’s 
that will weigh a full-grown hog, an’ that’s 
six mile. Course he ain’t nothin’ but a 
shoat hi but it’s all the same. He’s a 
peart little hog jest as he stands. Yew 
can’t up ’n haul him six miles every time 
you got to weigh him accordin’ to them 
rules, *n if you druv him you'd take off 
more weight every trip then you can putt 
on him all summer.” 

“I guess that’s so,’ Frank conceded. 
“Besides, I don’t want to take him away 
to weigh him. I thought maybe you could 
tell me how to fix up something to weigh 
him on here?” 

He still looked hopeful as he put the 
suggestion to the friendly old neighbor. 
But Mr. Bainbridge shook his head, 

“No,” he answered decisively, “I can’t. 
Why don’t your pappy help?” 

Frank flushed. 

“Father didn’t like I should go into the 
pig club; he doesn’t take any stock in these 
new ways of teaching. He said that if I 
joined the club I wasn’t to ask him for 
any help. And I won't,” the boy added, 
proudly, 

“He doesn’t, hey? We-ul, dunno as I 
jest see the pint of ’em myself, but Pd 
help ye if I could. Cup, Florey. Sorry, 
son. G’bye.” 

He slapped old Flora with the reins and 
drove off, 


RANK watched him down the narrow 

hill road, then sighed and turned back 
toward the stable. He was feeling pretty 
downhearted. It was the first year they 
had had a boys’ and girls’ club in the 
neighborhood, and he was deeply inter- 
ested in it. The teacher in the school had 
been telling them agricultural facts all 
the year, and in the spring an extension 
worker had come from the Agricultural 
College to organize a club among the 
boys and girls. When Frank learned that 
members of the club would be taught how 
to do in the best way whatever farm “pro- 
ject” that they chose, and that there was 
also the probability of making a profit by 
his summer’s work, and even of winning 
distinction ad a prize, he grew still more 
enthusiastic. 


A Way 


But when he asked his father for per- 
mission to join, he was disappointed. Mr. 
Elvidge had been having poor success for 
a good many years on the New England 
hill farm he owned, and was discouraged. 
Moreover, like many other farmers who 
live out of the way of what is going on, 
he was prejudiced against the new ideas 
in agriculture, and thought it ridiculous 
to say that a twelve-year-old boy could 
be shown how to farm profitably where his 
father could not succeed. Accordingly, 
he told Frank that if he joined the club he 
could have no help about his project at 
home. 


RANK had nearly given up joining the 

club, when his mother asked him why 
he did not talk with his Uncle Nathaniel 
about it. Uncle Nathe owned a farm, a 
“shoestring” of which reached within a 
quarter of a mile of their own house. When 
Frank explained the plan, his Uncle, who 
had no children and liked Frank, offered 
to go Sager y with him. “I will let you 
have the end of the shoestring,” he said, 
“and lend you those old rolls of chicken 
wire. You can nail it to the trees and 
fence off a pasture Jot. Then I will give 
you your choice of any pig in the litters, 
sell you what feed you need on credit, and 
take half the profits,” 

“But if there is a loss?” Frank ques- 
tioned. 

“Then you must work out what you owe 
me. But that’s not the way to talk about 
a business undertaking, Frank. Lay your 
plans right, and then believe that you are 
going to succeed. Don’t talk or think 
failure.” 

“Yes, sir,” exclaimed Frank, resolutely. 

So it had been arranged. Frank found 
it a trying job to stretch and nail more 
than three hundred yards of chicken-wire 
fencing, but at last, with a little help from 
Uncle Nathe, he accomplished it. The 
lot was on a slight incline; a brook from 
a@ spring afforded water, and there was 
enough grass for several hogs. Frank 

icked his shoat, and he and Uncle Nathe 
sme: # it down. 


ND then, with his experiment in pig- 
fattening at last ready to proceed, 
Frank discovered that after all he was 
apparently barred from competing. The 
rules required that his pig should be 
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to Weigh 


By R. W. NEAL 


Illustrated by A. O. Scort. 






weighed at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, and at regular intervals until the 
competition closed; and the only scales he 
could find weighed nothing above ten 
ounds, And to top off, Uncle Nathe had 
een drawn on a jury and might be away 
for two weeks. 

When Mr. Bainbridge came driving past, 
Frank’s hopes went up again, for the old 
man had something of a name as being 
“a handy thinker.” But now that the 
handy thinker had been unable to help 
him, he was almost ready to give up once 
more. He wandered to the stable, looked 
in, wandered out by the gooseberries, and 
at last went into the house. His mother 
bo sewing a patch on some old over- 

s. 

“You put these on,” she said,.“and take 
off them new ones. Pete’s bound to rub 
against you when you ain’t watching. I 
never saw a boy so foolish about a dog, 
and now he’s gone and caught that skunk 
at last, and i 

“He has,” cried Frank. 
a stick-to-it dog!” 

“Yes, Frank, te certainly is. He’s been 
digging after that skunk for three weeks, 
but now that he’s got him, he’s got an odor 
that’s a stick-to-it, too. You take these 
overhauls and change straight off, and for 
land’s sake try to keep him from touching 

ou. 

While he was changing, Frank kept 
thinking of Pete’s persistence—how again 
and again for weeks he had gone back to 
dig at the burrow, how he had lain in wait 
to catch Mr. Skunk away from home, and 
how at last he had succeeded. 

“I guess that’s what J’ll do, too,” he 
suddenly remarked. 

Looking up, his mother saw him half out 
and half in the overalls, standing motion- 
less with an absent-minded gaze. 

“For goodness’ sake, what?” she asked 
sharply. 

Frank started. “What Pete did,” he 
Tesponded. 

“Catch a skunk? You’re crazy. Get 
into those and fetch me some wood.” 

“No’m. Yes’m,” he answered, and went 
for the wood. 


AT he had decided to do was to 

keep on trying to find a way out of 

his difficulty. “You, Pete, *way,” his 
mother heard him say, and she smiled be- 





“Ma, isn’t he 
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cause she knew from the loud tone that 
he meant her to hear him fending off the 
odorous dog. She did not need to hear 
to know that, in a lower tone, boy-like, 
he was pra © agers yd to his playmate. 

“Yes, sir! You kept at it and you got 
there, didn’t you, Pete? You bet you did. 
And soll I, Petey. You'll see, Pll get 
there, too.” 

Which, so far as the woodbox was con- 
cerned, he managed to do just as his 
mother came impatiently to the door to 
call him. 

The problem, how to weigh a lusty 
young shoat with kitchen scales, and how 
to keep on weighing him at intervals for 
some months, was still to be solved. 


FTER dinner, wandering about rest- 

less with Pete’s brother, Frank stopped 
back of the shed. A pile of boards lay 
there, and Pat, Pete’s less energetic bro- 
ther, was listlessly nosing about them. 
You never can tell when the idea of a new 
occupation for his time will hit a boy. 
A carpentering trestle was handy, and 
Frank suddenly decided to give Pat a see- 
saw. But Pat wouldn’t stay on the end 
of the teeter board. Adventure didn’t suit 
a dog of Pat’s disposition; Pat wasn’t a 
dog who cared for aviation; he lacked the 
spirit of romance and hustle that was 
Pete’s. He had been born to wear his tail 
between his legs and tremble, like a medi- 
ocre man, whenever he was faced with a 
new and thrilling experience. Craven and 
nr cage pana he leaped from the board 
»efore it reached mid-height, and crawled 
pleadingly to Frank. 

That would never do. Pat must be 
taught to teeter. But after two or three 
more trials, it became clear that the whim- 
pering beast had only one idea when he 
began to feel himself going up in the air— 
to get down again in the quickest possible 
way. 

“Huh,” scorned Frank. “You’re a cow- 
ard. That’s what you are, Pat. But you 
got to do it. It will be good for you— 
teach you not to be afraid.’ 

With which comment Frank went into 
the shed and brought forth a rope. Gath- 
ering the trembling dog in his arms, he 
placed him on the plank and bound him 
there. 

Up went Pat’s end of the board once 
more. Panic-stricken, the poor creature 
writhed and struggled until, with a big 
twist, he worked over the edge. And there 
he hung, held by the rope, while Frank sat 
on the other end of the plank, utterly for- 


getting him. For Der Pat, hanging like 
a weight at one end of a balance-rod, had 
given Frank his solution. He wasn’t 


keeping Pat up in the air through cruelty; 
he had merely forgotten him in working 
out the details of an inspiration. Pat 
hadn’t had time to yelp a half dozen times 
before Frank bounced up, let him down, 
and réleased him. 

“Ma,” he called, pausing outside the 
window, “I’m going to Uncle Nathe’s.” 


A™ through the afternoon he worked, 
and all the next day. When he came 
to dinner the third day, he wore the proud 
air of one who has accomplished some- 
thing. 

“Pa,” he began, almost before he was in 
his chair, “You saw my shoat. What do 
you think he weighs?” 

“I dunno,” answered Mr. Elvidge, care- 
lessly. “Maybe fifty pounds. Nathe al- 
ways feeds his young hogs too much,” 

“Fifty-five,” shouted Frank triumph- 
antly. 


“Who says so,” demanded Mr. Elvidge 
combatively. 

“I do. I’ve weighed him.” 

“You weighed him!” exclaimed his 
father, now really interested. “What did 
you weigh him with? You been borryin’ 
scales? Pshaw! You couldn’ do it any- 
how.” 

“But I did. I weighed him with Ma’s 
scales out of the kitchen.” 

Mr. Elvidge laughed. 

“Son,” he said, “when you try to fool 
ay always tell something that sounds 
ike the truth.” 

Frank’s face went red. He started to 
leave the table; but his mother put out her 
hand. 

“Sit down, son,” she said soothingly. 
“Father doesn’t mean to doubt you.” 

Reluctantly Frank sank down in his 
chair. 

“All the samey,” he insisted, “I did 
weigh him and he weighs fifty-five.” 

Mr. Elvidge looked at him keenly. 

“If you weighed him with them kitchen 
scales,” he said, “you can do it again. I'd 
like to see it. And if you can show me, Ill 
give you that big black pig out of Ann’s 
litter.” 

“Maybe I can’t do it again—he was 
a-scared pig when I did it—but Pll try,” 
said the boy. 


EN he and his father started for 

the lot a little later, Frank carried 

the kitchen scales and some corn. At the 

fence, Mr. Elvidge stopped suddenly. 

Frank didn’t see it, but he smiled wryly. 

What he saw convinced him in a moment 

that Frank had weighed his pig—not with 

perfect accuracy, perhaps, but with pretty 
near. 

There appeared a curious “contraption.” 
A ten-foot scantling, with an eye-bolt 
through it in the middle, hung by a chain 
from a low-hanging tree-limb. At one 
end of the beam hung a box; at the other 
a crate large enough to hold a 200-pound 
hog. One end was hinged to make a door, 
and the bottom was solid. Under the box 
were a pile of stones and a heap of sand. 

“Come on, Pa,” said Frank, impatiently, 
leaping from the a: of the fence. “Pig, 
pig, pig, pig-o-oo-y !” 

“Calling me, son?” inquired Mr. Elvidge, 
who had a sense of humor when he gave it 
a chance. Perhaps Frank had not inherit« 
ed it. He answered seriously, “No, sir. 
I’m calling the pig.” 


Eg amy shoat came trotting across the lot, 
its little eyes sharp with the expecta- 
tion of something more to eat. 

“You stand by the box, 
Pa,” directed Frank. “See 
how I did it? I carried sand 
and filled the box until it 
was just as heavy as the 
crate. I borrowed the crate 
from Uncle Nathe’s.” 

Mr. Elvidge nodded. He 
had already begun to see 
that his boy was clever. 

“Do you see how I did it 
yet, Pa?” demanded Frank 
eagerly. 

“No,” his father affirmed 
soberly. “I ain’t caught the 
notion yet. Where do the 
scales come in?” 

“Wait and you'll see. Wait 
till I get him in.” 

That was easier said than 
done. The shoat would go 
as far as the crate door to 
pick up the corn Frank was 
scattering, but he would not 


go inside. Frank stopped to wipe the 
sweat from his face. 

“He didn’t just like it before,” he ex- 
plained. “If he'll go in I'll show you.” 

Once more the shoat approached the 
door. Stepping lightly behind him, Mr. 
Elvidge suddenly “surrounded” him with 
his arms and legs and shoved him in. With 
a rush Frank closed and fastened the door. 
After a few uneasy turns about his prison, 
the shoat quieted down and began to pick 
up the corn. Frank went to the sandbox. 

“Now,” he said proudly, and began to 
pile the small stones in on the sand. 

“Do you see yet?” he asked anxiously. 

“No, but if you’re going to pile in them 
stuns till you balance him you'll need some 
help,” and Mr. Elvidge turned to with 
the boy. Soon enough stones were in the 
box to raise the crate from the ground. A 
few more, carefully selected for size, gave 
an almost perfect balance to the beam. 
They stopped and wiped their faces once 
more. 

“Now what?” queried Mr. Elvidge. 

“Just lift upon the sandbox so the 
crate will come down, and I'll let him out. 
We don’t need him any more. We've got 
his weight of stone in the box.” 

There being no more corn in the crate, 
the shoat approached the door when it was 
opened, looked out, hesitated, then ran, 
squealing. A couple of yards away he 
stopped, turned, and looked back, where 
the crate was now swinging high in the 
air. If there is any expression in a pig’s 
countenance, his seemed to say, “Well, 
that corn was pretty good, but of all the 
fool ways of giving a pig his meals .. .” 
Frank and his father laughed. 

“Now Ill show you the rest, Pa.” 


drew a small flour sack from his 

pocket and hung it on the hook of the, 

scales. Taking a stone from the box, he 
(Continued on page 38) 












Came trotting across the lot, its 
little eyes sharp with 
expectation 











Don, barking and kind of growling like he always does when he 
wants to scare woodchucks and strangers 


HE whole fuss started on account of 

Don, a little black and white fox- 

terrier. We'd had him ever since we 
were kids, and thought pretty near as 
much of him as we did any of the family. 
He was a little fellow, kind of mischiev- 
ous-lookin’, and he had a long tail which 
we'd never cut off, cause Mother thought 
it was cruel—and Bob and I weren't par- 
ticularly anxious to have it done, neither. 
Don kept that tail wagging continually, 
and, though he had all the neighbors’ cats 
lean from chasing ’em up trees, everybody 
round the farm just thought he was “too 
cute for words.” And smart! Say, that 
dog could give lots of fellows lessons on 
how to get out of lickings. 


T was one afternoon when Bob and I 

were coming home from school, which 
was about three-quarters of a mile away 
from our farm, that we noticed a strange 
man coming round the path from the back 
door to the gate. He was sort of rough- 
looking, and couldn’t have shaved for a 
week, and he kind of shuffled along with 
his hands in his pockets. 

“Who’s your swell-lookin’ friend?” said 
“Beaney” Wilkins, who lived just up the 
road a ways. “Has yer Ma been having 
comp’ny, Simp?” My whole name was 
Simpson Peters Jennings, and whenever 
the fellows wanted to rag me, they called 
me, Simp,” stead of Sim like they usually 
0. 


“Dunno,” said I, sharp-like, “but there’s 
another one just as bad coming out of 
your house.” Bob, my older brother, who 
was 17 and proud of it, just laughed and 
said, “Oh, it’s just a couple of tramps mak- 
ing their usual stops.” 

Just then Don came prancing around 
the corner of -the house with his ears up 
listening for our voices, and he saw that 
tramp quick as a flash and made a bee- 
line for him, barking and kind of growl- 
ing like he always does when he wants to 
scare woodchucks and strangers. As soon 
as the man heard the first growl, he gave 
a start and kind of got ready to run, but 
when he saw what a little dog it was and 
that his tail was going like a threshing 
machine, he stood still and began calling 
him and trying to make him come nearer. 


Then he saw Bob and me coming through 
the gate and said to Bob, “Nice dog you 
got there, Sonny.” 

“Uh, huh,” said Bob, not exactly liking 
the title. 

“Want to sell ’im?” went on the tramp. 
“He ain’t a particular nice dog, but I got 
a notion fer a perp like him.” 

“No, we don’t,’ replied Bob vigorously. 
“Here Don.” And out went Mister Tramp, 
looking back from time to time towards 
Don. } 

Beaney had started to walk on up to his 
place, but when he saw the other man com- 
ing down the road towards our friend, he 
turned back and came up to me like he’d 
forgotten something. 

“Say, Sim,” he said, in a low tone, “I 
don’t like the looks of them fellers.” 

“Oh, rats,” said I, scornfully, “haven’t 
you ever seen tramps before?” Beaney is 
naturally pessimistic and sees trouble in 
everything. 

“Yes, but these ain’t ordinary tramps. 
They look to me like they wouldn’t mind 
swiping something.” 

“Well they won’t swipe anything here 
with Don around,” said I. “Hurry up and 
get your glove and ball and we'll have a 
catch.” So we didn’t think anything more 
about it till evening, when I remembered 
I hadn’t fed Don, and went outside to 
whistle for him. 


WHISTLED and whistled, but no Don 

appeared. Then I went in the house 
and went all through it, thinking he might 
be asleep in one of the big chairs, as he 
always does when no one’s around to chase 
him off, but no, he wasn’t in sight. Mother 
and Bob hadn’t seen him for quite a while, 
but they just said he’d show up pretty 
soon. All the same I was kind of anxious, 
as Don is always around at meal times. I 
didn’t say anything more that afternoon, 
but was up early the next morning to see 
if he had come back during the night. 
Again I hunted and whistled, but with no 
better success than before. 

It was Saturday that day, so we didn’t 
have to go to school. We fooled around 
with Beaney in the morning, but toward 
afternoon Bob was beginning to get anxi- 
ous, and Mother was saying every five 
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Lost, Strayed 


or Stolen 


A Story of Don, a Terrier, Three 


Boys and Two Tramps 


By T. S. REPPLIER 


Illustrated by W. M. ALutison 


minutes that she wondered what had hap- 
pened to that little scamp. Beaney was as 
pessimistic as usual, and the things he 
kept saying were enough to make our 
spirits drop like a thermometer that’s put 
into a pail of ice water. 

“I knew it,” he told us. “I said yester- 
day that them tramps was jest ready to 
swipe something, an’ you heard that fella 
that was in here say he’d took a fancy to 
Don. I'll bet they got a string round 
his neck now leading him away.” 

“Cut that!” I said, mad. “If they went 
south they’d run right plump into Pine- 
ville Center, and everybody there knows 
Don, and if they went in the other direc- 
tion they’d have to get by the Tompsons’, 
the Judsons’, the Jim Wilsons’, and that 
old German Blumenmyer’s, and people 
couldn’t help seeing ’em. And if they had, 
we'd have heard of it long before this. It’s 
most likely not tramps at all, but just that 
Don’s having a good time in the woods 
back of the house there.” 

Beaney looked kind of downcast at this, 
but pretty soon his face brightened up 
again and he burst out: 

“P’r’aps he’s fallen in that pond in the 
East Woods? It’s awful dangerous for 
dogs there, and things fall in all the time. 
Remember Johnson’s maltese tom-cat that 
got drowned there—and that was an awful 
spry cat, too, an’ a mighty good swimmer. 
Don’s probably lying’ there now cold and 


“Sh-shut up, b-blame you,” says Bob, 
so excited and worked up from Beaney’s 
going on that he stuttered a little. “If 
= ain’t got something cheerful to say, 

-keep your mouth closed,” he says losing 
his dignity altogether. 

“P’r’aps he ain’t—p’r’aps he ain’t,” says 
Beaney, backing away, “but honest, lots of 
dogs get drowned that way, an’ say! he 
might have been run over, too. Jed Hig- 
gins’ dog was ——.” But at this Bob 
shied a clothespin at him, and Beaney 
promised to quit his awful p’r’apsing. 


ATHER had gone to West -Pineville 
early Friday and wouldn’t be back till 
Monday, so we boys had to do all the 
thinking and take the responsibility. I 
knew that if I proposed anything, as 
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the older brother, would be sure to get 
sarcastic about it, so I just sat tight and 
let him do the suggesting. It was about 5 
o'clock when he finally said he thought we 
should make a search through the woods 
for Don, and if we couldn’t find him, then 
to camp there all night and make another 
search first thing in the morning. 

“Of course, I don’t really believe the 
tramps have taken him,” Bob said, “but all 
the same, we'd better not say that to 
Mother or she might not let us go.” So 
I declared that was a fine scheme and we 
went off to persuade Mother. 

Mother was as fond of Don as we were, 
and finally prom- 
ised to let us go if , 
we could get a 
third fellow to go 
with us. So we 
called up Beaney 
and he said he’d go 
if his Mother’d let 
him, but that she 
probably wouldn’t 
and it wasn’t any 
use going anyway, 
as Don, ten chances 
to one, was dead 
three hours ago. 
He rung off quick 
when he heard Bob 
start to 
but I knew nothing 
less than a loaded 
revolver could keep him from coming 
along. 


Bt os 
sputter, “Who’s your swell-lookin’friend?” the cooking, while Bob 


said Beaney 


was half after six when we finally set 
out with blankets, hatchets, matches, and 
all the grub and provisions we could carry, 
and we were all in pretty good spirits— 
even Beaney saying that it might not rain 
after all. We all offered different plans 
of finding Don, but we at last agreed to 
search as soon as we got to the woods, 
and let our supper wait. Of course, Beaney 
objected, but that was to be expected, so 
we didn’t mind. 

Pretty soon we began to get into the 
thickest part of the woods, and as we were 
near enough the center, began 
to look about for a suitable 
place to camp. We first chose 
a place up on the top of a hill, @ 
where we could get a pretty 
good view of the surrounding 
country, but Beaney said it was 
too windy so we camped a little 
farther down on its side. Even 
then Beaney wasn’t going to 
fall below his reputation and 
declared the ground was damp 
and we'd all get malaria or die 
of chills and fever before morn- 
ing. 

“Now, looka here Beaney 
Wilkins,” said I, “if you don’t 
want to sleep on the ground 
you can climb a tree, and if 
you haven’t anything better to 
do than complain, you’d best do 
it quick.” Course he said if 
Bob and me were going to sleep 
on the ground, he’d take his 
chances, too, but why did I get 
so grouchy when a fellow just 
wanted to take precautions? 
Bob interrupted and said that 
Beaney and I were to search the 
north half of the woods while 
he took the south, so off we 
went, 

Beaney and I searched around 
that part of the woods for half 
or three-quarters of an hour, 





but with him predicting all sorts of awful 
things that had happened to Don and me 
getting madder and madder and more 
anxious every minute, we didn’t have a 
very enjoyable time of it. 

We hunted everywhere, even looking 
down woodchuck holes, because Beaney 
said woodchucks sometimes dragged their 
foes down into their dens by the throat 
and there chewed ’em up, but we didn’t 
find a thing more suspicious than an old 
shoe which looked as though it had been 
worn by Noah when he was afloat in his 
ark. It was getting pretty dark by this 
time, so I said we'd better be getting back 
to camp, and for once Beaney 
didn’t have any objection. 


| | Spoons at camp we found Bob 
waiting us with the same 
story—he had seen nothing. 

He set Beaney and- me to 
chopping wood while he made a 
fire—or tried to. After he had 
used about a half a dozen 
» matches and burnt his fingers 
twice, he got a blaze, although 
he got his eyes full of smoke 
doing it, and said we hadn’t 
brought him the right kind of 
wood in the first place. Then 
Beaney and I took turns with 
peeled 

the potatoes for breakfast, and 

then our eyes got watery with 
smoke, too. Everywhere we went that 
blame smoke would follow us just as 
though it were human, and when Beaney 
started to say he’d heard of folks going 
blind from smoke, Bob and I yelled in 
chorus for him to cut it out right quick. 

It was beginning to get dark as pitch 
= about this time and I noticed Beaney 
ooking over his shoulder every little while, 
and not going very far from the fire. Once 
Bob threw away a potato he’d spoiled 
tryin’ to peal it, Beaney jumped so he 
spilled all the bacon he was frying and it 
went right into the fire. I wasn’t any too 
easy myself, thinking it was about the 
darkest night we’d had for a month, and 





enough 


I got one look, but that one was 


wondering if those tramps might not come 
sneaking into the woods after dark. Beaney 
was whittling a handle on a big stick, and 
when I asked him what it was for, he just 
said it might come in handy. 


E didn’t get through supper till near 

9 o’clock because we only had one fire 
and could cook only one thing at a time— 
we ain’t much on cooking anyway. It was 
getting damp, and cold too, I noticed, but 
that didn’t keep the mosquitoes away! 
There wasn’t many of ’em, but they were 
the most aggravating, persistent mos- 
quitoes I ever saw. Inside of an hour I 
was leaning up against a tree trying to 
scratch five places at once, and Bob and 
Beaney just as bad, Beaney saying they 
weren’t ordinary mosquitoes at all and he’d 
heard that those kind gave people bites 
that would swell up worse’n a_hornet’s 
sting and sometimes killed people. Beaney’s 
heard more unpleasant sayings than any- 
body I ever knew. 

About quarter to ten, Bob said he wasn’t 
goin’ to sit up any longer and I said I 
guessed I’d go to bed, too. Beaney said 
that there was no use his lying down be- 
cause he wouldn’t sleep a wink anyway, 
but he supposed he might as well. We all 
rolled up in our blankets and lay down on 
the softest spots we could find—which 
wasn’t saying very much at that! I tried 
four different places before I finally gave 
it up as a bad job, and made my bed on a 
piece of ground that felt like it was the 
Rocky Mountains. Bob went right off to 
sleep, and inside of five minutes Beaney, 
who said he’d lay awake all night, was 
sleeping like a log and kinda grunting 
every other time he drew in a breath. I 
didn’t get to sleep for a long while because 
one pesty mosquito was taking bites out 
of my ear every time I'd settle down, but 
after whacking myself twice instead of 
him, I finally hit him. 


be was probably one or two o’clock in the 

morning when I woke up after having a 

bad dream-about tramps robbing the ruins 

after the Rocky Mountains I was sleeping 
on had been blown up by a 
volcano. The fire was all burned 
out, and the wind bit right 
through your clothes like you 
didn’t have any. 

Beaney and Bob were sound 
asleep, although pretty soon 
Beaney’s face began to twist all 
up like he was trying to tie 
knots in it, and he started 
mumbling something about “hit- 
ting ’em again.” 

Then all of a sudden I smelt 
smoke—and then it was gone. 
That one little puff, however, 
told me that someone had a fire 
pretty near, so I thought I’d 
investigate. I thought of wak- 

. ing up Bob and Beaney, but I 
knew that if it wasn’t anything 
they’d be mad as hops, so I 
started out alone. 


I went up the hill a little 
higher till I got to that bare 
place on top where we first 
thought we’ camp, and sure 


enough—right on the opposite 
side of the hill from whieh: our 
camp was, I could see the glow 
“3 Pw 

ught right away it was 
the tramps, my I pn Bin I'd 
better get a little closer before 
I told the others, so I sneaked 

(Continued on page 58) 











asked a stalwart savage as he came 
up with an armful of wood. 

“Yes, Chief Iron Spear, you may ‘wood’ 
the fire.” 

“Now, uncle, with the fire burning 
brightly, please go on with your story 
of what happened when I wasn’t there,” 
pleaded Billy. 

“Well,” said the Explorer, “we slept 
heavily, like those who had been long 
on the watch, but not more than three 
hours had passed when a loud voice out- 
side the hut awakened us. It was an old 
chief of the mountains who had come to 
pay the pale faces a visit. 

“*Are you awake?’ he called out, after 
the manner of the salutation of his tribe. 

“To which I replied, as I came out, rifle 
in hand, ‘How old are you?’ for that was 
the question he would expect to be asked. 

““T do not know how old I am,’ he 
answered, ‘perhaps ten, perhaps five.’ 

“He wore three earrings—two on his 
starboard and one on his port side; his 
eyes were aslant, and he had a tuft of 
hair which he continually felt. He told 
us that he had five wives, and later on 
we visited him at his hut for the purpose 
of photographing them, but only one was 
there—the youngest, prettiest, and fattest. 

“‘*Where are your other wives?’ I asked. 

“‘Tast night a warrior died in a village 
near by,’ he said; ‘four of them have gone 
over there to mourn. The warriors of the 
village have dug a grave at his door and 


“he WHITE CHIEF, me wood fire?” 


- Sure Shot, 


Lion Hunter 


By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL 
Explorer, Author of ‘“The Great Wall of China,” etc. 


Men who scout in the jungles, among 
strange peoples, have strange stories 
to tell. “Sure Shot, Lion Hunter,’ is 
a sample of the many thrillingly attrac- 
tive stories found in William Edgar 
Geil’s “Adventures in the African 
Jungle Hunting Pigmies”’ We are 
greatly indebted to the author and to 
the publisher, Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, for affording our readers a 
glimpse of this unusually interesting 
book. 
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buried him. They have placed a stone 
to mark his head. There will be mourn- 
ing for six days, and on the seventh day 
all the mourners will get drunk. At the 
end of the moon the mourning will cease!’ 

“I invited the old chief to bring round 
his three-legged stool to the side of Sure 
Shot’s hut where we would be protected 
from the cold wind, and there he told us 
a wonderful lion story. In the village of 
Rami, he said, a lion stole a cow, and 
every warrior was called out to hunt the 
beast. They tracked the lion to its lair, 
surrounded it, and shot it full of arrows. 
Then a native rushed upon the lion and 
got hold of its tail, for which feat he 
was ever afterward called Mwishimba, 
which means The Man Who Got a Lion. 
It was a big beast, the old chief said, 
so big that it took ten men to roll the 





They cut the heart into 
small bits, ran a string through them, and 


carcass Over. 
roasted ‘them. And every warrior who 
wishes to be fortunate in battle wears 
some of the bits upon his arm. ‘His arm 
will kill just as the lion kills a man,’ said 
the chief. His eyes shone with conviction 
as he told us that the bit of lion heart 
will make a man as fierce as a lion. As 
we ourselves have queer ideas about 
chicken livers, I asked him whether a lion’s 
liver would also make a man brave. ‘Oh, 
the liver is no good at all; only the heart,’ 
said the old chief. 

“What effect would it have on me?’ I 
asked, ‘to wear a part of a lion heart on 
my arm?’ 

“It would make you a good shot, so 
that anything you hit would be killed, 
and when you fight your enemies they 
would run; it is not a joke, it is true,’ he 
said, seeing that I did not believe him. 
‘The lion’s tongue, too, is good for medi- 
cine; it makes a warrior able to shout 
so terribly that he will frighten his ene- 
mies,’ he added. 

“*But, chief,’ I said, ‘suppose my ene- 
mies also wear lion hearts and_ lion 
tongues, what then?’ 

“‘In that case,’ he said, ‘you would fight 
and they would kill you and you would 
kill them, and that would be the end of 
the war!’ It reminded me of the Kilkenny 
cats.” 

“What were they?” asked Billy. 
they different from ordinary cats?” 

“They were the famous 
Irish cats that fought so hard 
and so long that there was 


‘Were 





nothing left but a bunch of 
tails. 


6 O resume my story—the 

chief wore two bits of 
sheep bone fastened to a 
string around his neck. These 
are supposed to bring good 
luck. . We asked him why he 
had a tuft of hair on the top 
of his head. ‘It is our cus- 
tom; it prevents us from hav- 
ing headaches. I often feel to 
find out if my tuft is still 
there as I do not want to die 
of headache!’ 

“When he arose to go he 
shook hands, saying, ‘Good- 
bye; go in peace and I will 
return in like manner. Go in 
peace and I will meet you 
again.’ He is a good sort of 
heathen, that old chief of the 
mountains, with the tuft of 
hair on his head and the sheep 
bones at his neck. 

“No sooner had I finished 
talking with him than the 
Lion Hunter came up and 
suggested that we go on a 
hunt for the man-eater we 











It was not till the lion’s four feet were off the ground that Sure Shot pulled the trigger 
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had heard prowling around 
the night before. I gladly 
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agreed, for I had heard so many wonder- 
ful stories at the Isle of War about Sure 
Shot, that I wanted to judge for myself 
whether they could possibly be true. 

“With a few trusty blacks we started 
off after breakfast for that part of the 
mountain where the brute had been last 
seen. He had seized a native out in the 
fields, mauled and mangled him fright- 
fully, and then made a méal of him. 

“After a long and watchful tramp, we 
approached the village of Ka-ya. On the 
outskirts we stopped and Sure Shot raised 
his rifle in the air. I asked: ‘What are 
you going to shoot?’ 

“He laughed and replied, ‘The atmo- 
sphere,’ and a rifle shot rang out on the 
still mountain air. In fifteen minutes, by 
my bull’s eye watch, eighty armed war- 
riors had come together, and for a solid 
hour they listened intently to what Sure 
Shot had to say. His words held his 
listeners like magic; it was marvelous. 
Never before had I seen savages so com- 
pletely gripped by the words of a white 
man. At Mombasa I had been told that 
this fearless man would go to a village 
with a few mountaineers and fire off his 
rifle; the savages would quickly congre- 
gate and listen for an hour to his teach- 
ing. I was studying savages, so I wanted 
to see whether this were true; and here 
it was dofe in my presence. 

“J asked Sure Shot whether it was 
always so. ‘Always, but once, was his 
reply. That word ‘but’ wrought my curi- 
osity up to a high pitch. ‘Tell us about 
the but, I asked. And this is what he 
told us. 

“*Always, but once,’ repeated the Lion 
Hunter, and he pointed with his rifle to 
a village tucked away in a little valley 
far up on the mountainside. ‘I went to 
that village while I was out hunting, fired 
a shot, and waited. Nobody came. After 
waiting for a time I fired another bullet. 
Nobody came! I was almost discouraged, 
and said to myself, ‘The jig is up; my 
power over these people is gone! His 
heart, he said, went down into his boots. 
In despair he fired a third shot and waited 
and waited. At last a solitary native hove 
in sight and running toward him, called 
out: ‘We cannot come now! A huge lion 
is in the thicket over there! The tribes- 
men have surrounded the bush, and the 
chief has sent me to ask you to come and 
shoot the brute.’ 

“It was an invitation many people would 
have hesitated to accept, but not Sure 
Shot. He carefully examined his cordite 
repeating rifle. There might be time for 
only one shot. He threw a shell into the 
breech, set the weapon, and followed the 
lead of the savage. 


*$<™ URE SHOT looked the thicket over, 

and knowing the ways of lions felt 
sure the brute would emerge at a certain 
opening. In front of that opening he sta- 
tioned himself, and signalled the natives to 
set fire to the bamboo thicket. Now if 
there is anything in the wide world a 
wild beast does not like it is fire in bam- 
boo. (One of the most startling experi- 
ences I have ever had was in Burma when 
we went out to hunt boars, and fired the 
thicket to drive the game into the center.) 
So when that lion, powerful and adroit 
though he was, heard the hiss of the 
flames coming near him, his wrath and 
fear were roused to the utmost. He 
rushed for the opening that Sure Shot had 
guessed he- would choose, and there came 
face to face with the fearless Lion Hunter. 





The creature paused and then gave a great 
roar like the sound of distant thunder, 
growing nearer and louder. His eyes were 
two balls of fire, terrifying indeed. Those 
awful eyes; that terrifying roar; the spit- 
ting of the flames as they crept nearer, 
seemed enough to compel any man to fire. 
But no, Sure Shot stood as cool as if he 
were in a drawing room, with a steady 
aim awaiting the moment when he should 
let go his bullet. 

“He watched the angry monster crouch, 
give a final blood-curdling roar, and then 
spring at him! It was not till the lion’s 
four feet were off the ground—the beast 
really in the air—that Sure Shot pulled 
the trigger—one shot—and the tawny 
body, tense in mid-air, fell a limp and 
lifeless mass at his feet. . . . He had 
taken a terrible chance, one would think. 
But his method has never failed him. 

“With an exultant shout the natives 
rushed up and stood around the prostrate 
form of that king of beasts, feasting their 
eyes on his frightful carcass. Then they 
looked up into the face of the Lion Hunter 
with awe. He stood there perfectly cool, 
holding his rifle. He did not even look 
at the lion, but chose that moment for 
telling those savages the wonderful story 
of the Lion of the Tribe of Judah. For 
the famous Lion Hunter, you should know, 
is also a missionary, and there are many 
missionaries much like him. They are not 
all lion hunters, but they are just as brave 
and heroic. On my many journeys in half- 
civilized parts of the world I have met 
hundreds of missionaries and I have yet 
to find a coward or a lazy man among 
them.” 

“That is saying a lot,” said Billy. “But, 
oh, uncle, I never want to have a fever 
again. I want to be with you and see and 
hear everything. Gee! but I’d like to see 
Sure Shot!” 


A Way to Weigh 


(Continued from page 29) 


dropped it in the sack and weighed it. 

“Seven pounds. You keep the weights, 
Pa. Here’s a pencil.” 

Two smaller stones weight nine and a 
quarter pounds. The largest of all but 
stretched the scale spring to the limit. 

“How much do they add up? Frank 
asked eagerly. 

His father slowly footed up the column 
and figured out the fractions. 

“Fifty-six pounds, lacking two or three 
ounces,” he announced. 

“That’s right!” cried Frank. “I can’t 
weigh the sacks exactly on those scales, but 
it’s light. I called it two ounces, and we 
weighed seven times—that’s fourteen ounces 
off. Fifty-five pounds! Pa, do I get the 
black pig?” 

“Might as well go fetch it over now and 
weigh it too. Then you can begin feedin’ 
’em both up.” Mr. Elvidge laid his hand 
on his son’s shoulder as they trudged back 
for the black pig. 

“Maybe there is 


something to them 
clubs,” he said. 


Enormous Snake Diss 


The large python that had lived in the 
Reptile House at the New York Zoo for 
about fifteen years recently died. Curator 
Ditmars had estimated its length at twenty- 
two feet. When it was measured it was 
found to be exactly twenty-one and a half 
feet. The weight of the huge snake was 
170 pounds. 
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safe riding in every tire that bears the 
name Vitalic. Each is so tough, resili- 


ent and so well and carefully built that 
it wards off most cuts and bruises with- 
out showing a mark. 
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HE war is on. You have enlisted 

I as a gardener. You have plowed, 

spaded, harrowed, planted. 

Just as important as the army which is 
to be sent to Europe, just as important as 
the big coast defense guns and the men 
behind them, is this army of Hoe Scouts, 
working to save the country from starva- 
tion. ; 


Gvarpinec THE GARDEN 


The preparation of the ground and the 
planting of the seed is only the beginning 
of gardening. 

Just as soon as the plants begin to show 
their heads above the trenches they are at- 
tacked by an army of “bugs and blights.” 
A reconnaissance by the United States 
Department of Agriculture secured much 
information concerning this army. It is 
given herewith. 


Tue Barrie 1x THE TreNcHES 


Mobilize your forces. Get a store of 
ammunition (arsenate of lead, and the 
other poisons) get a machine gun or two 
(hand sprayers) and post your guards. 

Early some morning the eal reports: 
“Potato bug spy concealed under a leaf, 
sir. 

Noiselessly, so as not to alarm the house- 
hold, the troops assemble. It may be only 
a regiment of one. If so, he bears a terri- 
ble weight of responsibility. 

Stealthily the soldier of the soil creeps 
upon the foe through the communicating 
trenches. He catches sight of the enemy. 
Ready! Aim! Fire! Overwhelmed by 
the suddenness and fury of the attack, the 
Hun of the potato patch hesitates, loses his 
grip, falls and dies. 


Tue Arropianes Assist 


The next day a million reenforcements 
for the enemy arrive from somewhere and 
the garden guards plan another attack. 

If they have developed the aero squad 
(by providing hangars and water tanks 
for the birds) attacks from the air will be 
as effective as the machine guns and poison 
gases. One pair of birds have been icon 
to keep a small potato patch free from 
bugs for a whole season. 


Miners anv Sappers 
The enemy uses rats and mice. The de- 





The Second 
Phase 
of the War 


The Trenches Have Been Estab- 
lished—Defend Them! 





fence should use snakes and toads. A milk 
snake will devour an incredible number of 
vermin and he gets them before they are 
old enough to do any damage. Other 
snakes are helpful also and should never 
be killed unless known to be poisonous. 
The toad—well, just watch him. Flip-glub! 
Down goes a whole platoon of bugs. Then 
he gives you a knowing wink, shuffles ahead 
a few inches ahd makes another fling with 
that limber tongue of his. With all his 
warts, we love him still! 


SrraTEcy 


Brains vs. brawn, one against many— 
that is one big element in the situation. 
That is where strategy counts. 

Study the enemy’s tactics. The cut worm 
is observed to work at night and hide by 
day under any convenient shelter. Lay a 
chip near each cabbage or tomato plant 
or onion. Sneak out early in the morning. 
Lift a chip. Ah—you’ve got him! A 
dozen, maybe, on the under side. Simple, 
effective strategy. 


Tue Menpicat Corps 
Plant diseases are too difficult for ama- 





Be Careful With Poisons 

A poison which will kill a bug might 
kill a human being. 

Keep the packages marked with skull 
and cross-bones Keep them in a place 
_— they cannot be reached by chil- 

ren. 
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Drawing reproduced from the Wash- 
ington Post, by courtesy of the editor, 


teur gardeners to diagnose. The thing to 
do is to prevent them, then no diagnosis 
will be needed. 

There are two ways to prevent plant 
diseases. First, keep the garden free of 
rubbish, old stems of plants, leaves and 
other refuse. Burn all this trash. Disease 
germs lurk there from season to season. 
Second, peu | the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture, combined with arsenate of lead. 
Bordeaux (pronounced Bord-o) kills the 
blights, and arsenate of lead kills the bugs. 
The combination may be purchased at any 
reputable garden supply house. 

Cucumbers, squashes, pumpkins and 
melons should be sprayed as soon as they 
are out of the ground and every ten days 
thereafter until. they have been sprayed 
five times. 


Tue Green Cross Unir 


Plants need care. A boy can go and get 
a drink when he is thirsty, but when the 
earth cakes around a plant and keeps out 
the moisture the plant can only wait pa- 
tiently until someone gently stirs the soil 
and thereby provides a mulch to retain the 
dew. 

A boy can come in out of the rain—if 
he knows enough—but a plant, when the 
ground is wet and soggy, can only sit still 
night and day. Its feet grow cold, it 
catches pneumonia, turns yellow and dies 
unless somebody digs a drainage ditch. 

A boy can’swat the mosquito which lights 
on his neck—or swat at it—but when an 
insect puts his bill into a plant to suck its 
blood the plant must just grin and bear it 
unless there is a kind hearted boy around 
to do the swatting. 

Like the soldiers in the trenches, the 
vegetables in the garden trenches appre- 
ciate kindness. When properly fed and 
cared for they fight for our country as 
valiantly as any man in the service. Alto- 
gether they are as strong a defense against 
U-boats as the navy. 


Wut You Wear a War Emsrem? 


Some time the war will be over. We 
hope it will be soon. 

Jhen the excitement has died away, 
when peace has come, will you be recog- 
nized as one who had a share in the victory? 
Will you have a War Emblem to wear be- 
side your Scout badge? 
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The Boy Scouts of America will give a 
War Service Emblem to every Scout who 
successfully conducts a garden of his own 
and induces nine other people to do the 
same, or to increase their acreage. 

Every troop of Scouts in which every 
member does the same will receive a spe- 
cial War Service Emblem. 

The Scout and the troop standing at the 
head of the list for the whole United States 
for the number of gardens started and 
successfully pose Ss through their efforts 
will receive special recognition. 

Another War Service Emblem will be 
provided for the Local Council which 
stands at the head of the list for the whole 
country. 

Full details will be published later in 
Boys’ Lire. 

Remember what a G. A. R. button 
means to the veteran who marches on 
Memorial Day. Remember that future 
generations will be proud of you if you 
can show similar evidence of your part in 
the last great war. 


Tue Men Wuo Leap 


The generals of this battle for food for 
the world are men specially trained and 
of long experience. At the head stand 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Hous- 
ton, and Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, who 
became famous for his great efficiency in 
managing the enormous relief work among 
stricken peoples of Europe. 

Mr. Hoover was in London when he 
was appointed, and immediately National 
Headquarters cabled him saying: “Two 
hundred fifty thousand Boy Scouts of 
America tender services as your aides as 
producers and conservers of food as ser- 
vice to our country.” 


He Says Raise Beans 


Mr. Hoover cabled his answer immedi- 
ately, giving some advice that is the result 
of his experience in Europe—that is, that 
the Scouts raise beans, His cablegram 
follows: 


The prime service of our Country in this War 
is ships and food, and we can here display the 
true American ability at great efforts. 

In order to provide the food necessary we 


must from this moment eliminate all waste and 
stimulate food production at every point. We 
must send to our Allies more wheat, corn, beans, 
meat, bacon and lard than we have ever sent be- 
fore if their men are to fight and their women 
and children to live; and our people must econ- 
omize and eat other a. 

Among these foodstuffs couldn’t the Scouts 
take as their own province the stimulation of 
bean production, for there is not only a great 
shortage at Europe and at home, but they are 
the best of foods. Let them help make America 
able to export ten times as many beans as she 
ever exported before. To do this, let the Boy 
Scouts see to it that they are planted everywhere 
so that the biggest bean crop ever known shall 
be the war contribution of the Boy Scouts to 
America and her Allies. 


(Signed) Hersert C. Hoover. 
Cox. Roosevett Says So Too 


Former President Roosevelt, receiving 
a copy of Mr. Hoover’s cablegram, wrote 
to the Boy Scout Headquarters, saying: 


Through you I cordially endorse what Mr. 
Hoover has said about the Scouts. Mr. Hoover 
is quite right in saying that the services of our 
country should be partly in supplying ships and 
food, although, of course, it is even more im- 
portant that we should send our soldiers to the 
firing line, and it is only thus that we can dis- 
play the true American spirit. We should elimi- 
nate all waste and stimulate food production at 
every point. I think Mr. Hoover’s suggestion 
that the Scouts take as their own province the 
stimulation of an production is particularly 
gest. Let each Scout start a garden and thereby 

elp to feed the soldiers. 


(Signed) Turopore RooseEvett. 
Easy Crop to Grow 


So all of us who can should raise beans. 
And who can’t? 

Navy or field beans is one of the easiest 
crops to grow. Beans will make a 
yield on poorer soil than almost any other 
farm crop: they may be planted then on 
soil which would not produce a good corn 
crop. Even on really “thin” soils they 
will not require fertilizers. They can be 
planted late, after the spring rush of other 
crops is over. They will demand only 
one-third the cultivation required for corn. 
A yield of from 10 to 25 bushels the acre 
= be expected in a favorable season and 
with average care. These advantages, to- 
gether with their high food value and the 
ease with which — can be stored, make 
navy beans an excellent war crop. Field 


beans can be planted any time during gar- 


den season, 





Enemy Insects—How to Keep Them Out 
of Our Trenches 


The United States Department of Agriculture, in Farmers Bulletin No. 818, 


gives the following list of enemy insects: 


InsEcT Prants ATTACKED 
Eating type: . 
Tomato worms Tomato 
Cabbage worm Cabbage group 
Cucumber beetles Cucumber 


Cutworms Tomato, cabbage, onion 


Potato beetle Potato, eggplant and to- 
mato 


Sucking type: 
Squash bug _ 4 
Aphis (“plant lice”) Cabbage group and other 
plants 


Squash,. pumpkin, melons, 


TREATMENT 


Hand pick or spray with arsenate of lead. 

Hand pick or apply arsenate of lead. 

Cover with frames. Apply tobacco dust or 
spray with Bordeaux mixture or arsenate of 
ead. 


Apply poison bait; place tin or paper collars 
around plants; hand pick; apply Paris green 
or arsenate of lead. 

Hand pick and apply arsenate of lead. 


Hand pick; spray with kerosene emulsion or nic- 
otine sulphate. 

Spray with kerosene emulsion, a solution of hard 
soap, or nicotine sulphate. 


NOTE—Gardeners desiring additional information in regard to i i 
s gard to insects affecting the vegetable garden 
should apply direct to the Bureau of Entomology, United States Degathndet ° Agriculture, 


but it should be understood that there is no publication covering the entire subject. 
of insects with some account of food plants and ravages should accompany correspondence. 
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Just One Glad 
Ride After Another! 


he yore = days are hummer days— 
fair days, rare days, out-in-the- 
open-air days—bright days, right 
days, nothing but delight days—for 
the boy who owns a 1917 Electric- 
ally Equipped 


Fudan 
Bicycle 


Robust and capable, this wonderfully 
popular Bicycle is the highest per- 
fected, most trouble-proof and com- 
pletely equipped favorite known to 
bicycling. It is truly the little 
brother of the big Indian Moto- 
cycle, after which, in point of 
snappy, graceful streamline effect, 
it is developed. 


1917 Indian Catalog, in story and 
pictures, tells all about this honest 
value Bicycle and the ten other 1917 
model. Indian Bicycles, priced from 
$26 to $45. Where shall we send 
your copy? 


Built and backed by the makers of 
the famous Indian Big Twin Power- 
plus and Light Twin Motocycles. - 

HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
840 State St. Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 





















FOR THE PROGRESSIVE BOY 
MECHANIC'S TOOL CHEST 


With this useful RED DEVIL Glass Cut- 
ter you can make windows for doll houses, 
trays, ink stands, aquariums, etc. 

its more glass without breakage and with 
less pressure than any other cutter. Used 

anics. 
¢ Berit 15e stamps for full size sample. 
Mention style No. 023. Glass Cutter 
Booklet free. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 
103 Chambers Shree New York City 













Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 
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“Every Scowt 
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IS HE DOING IT? § 


: : They used to say to a stubborn boy: “Don’ t . 
Dig out the eyes for seed—save the rest. good qualities of a m 
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Potatoes are $3.00 a ee because we never thought of this 
efore. 
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Pant acs Bc MERE 


What chance has an enemy of ageuies us out with 224,000 like these adding to the food suppl¥? roe fo has his own garden 
and tries to have nine others started. The total is expected to exceed 2,000 
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am that’s different. “The night has a thousand eyes,” says the poet. So has the Scout. He plants three 
or four to the hill and the potato does the rest. 
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IATA 


Clearing idle ground in preparation for a crop. Fire is a useful ally but the Scouts watch it closely. After the grass is removed, 
then the plowing, harrowing and planting. In a month it will be covered with navy beans. 


IATA 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag imam snoor'Sonts beings 


tions are kind and our Scouts belong to 
Many Kinds of Kindness 


a civilized nation. 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Associate Editor of 
“Boys’ Life” = 





Kinpness at Home 
A Scout is kind. He is kind to his 
mother, his brother, his sister and his 
father. Out of the kindness of his heart 
he does one good turn at least every day, 





6. A SCOUT IS KIND. 

He is a friend to animals. He 
will not kill nor hurt any livin 
creature needlessly, but wil 
strive to save and protect all 
harmless life. 


HERE are a great 

many kinds of kindness, 

but real kindness must 
come from the heart. This, 
of course, is what is called a 
figurative language, for the 
heart; in reality is not the © | 
center of love and kindness; 
it is the pumping station for 
the human.system. Of course 
without this pumping sta- 
tion, it stands to reason, we 
could not be kind. We could 
not be anything, but when 
we say that kindness comes 
from the heart, we are talk- 
ing in fables; we mean that 
kindness comes from our in- 
ward self, our soul. But 
while a Scout’s kindness 
does not come from his phys- 
ical heart, old Dog Tray’s 
kindness comes from his 
nose, when we sing: 

“Old Dog Tray ever faithful, 

Old Dog Tray ever kind, 
He is faithful, he is kind 
And his tail hangs down behind.” 

We know that old Dog Tray had a 
friendly nose because with a dog the sense 
of smell is absolutely necessary to inform 
him of the nature of the object before him. 
He sees it with his eyes, but he does not 
know it until he smells it. That is the 
reason why a dog always runs up and rubs 
his nose against your trousers, and if you 
have a friendly odor he will wag his tail, 
but if you have the scent of an enemy 
he will show his teeth, and maybe use 
them. 

It is because man, and that means you, 
has for centuries and centuries been the 
consistent and tireless enemy of all wild 
creatures, that the hated odor of man will 
to-day send the deer plunging through the 
thicket, the moose tearing through the 
forest, the wolf slinking into the brush, 
the bear fleeing to its den, the big horned 
sheep and rocky mountain goat climbing 
over inaccessible precipices, in order to 
escape the sure death which they have 
learned to expect from creatures that have 
the man odor. 


A Srory Azovr a “Woop-Pussy” 


But although a Scout is not friendly 
through his nose, he is sometimes friendly 
in spite of the message his nose conveys 
to him. He might, for instance, be friend- 
ly to that little striped animal in the 
woods which has a peculiar power of mak- 
ing its enemies, whether they be dogs or 
boys, aware through their noses that this 
little animal itself is angry and wants to 
be let alone. 

Here is a good illustration. This same 
“wood-pussy” will not hesitate to come into 
a house and pick the chicken bones placed 
in a plate on the floor, as I have seen it 
do, and after eating it will retire in a 


















dignified and orderly man- 
ner and leave no odor in the 
air to offend the inhabitants 
of the house. It might be 
well to say that when this 
incident occurred the visit 
was unexpected and we were 
exceedingly careful not to 
offend our guest. The truth 
is the plate was intended to 
have been placed upon the 
lawn, but owing to the neg- 
ligence of the boy it was left 
on the floor. So careful were 
we not to offend our guest 
on that occasion that most 
of us held our breath the 
greater part of the time he 
was eating, and none of us 
moved or spoke until he had 
departed. 

Kindness is shown by a 
sympathetic feeling proceed- 
ing from the goodness of the 
heart; it is shown by being 
obliging and considerate and 
careful not to hurt the feel- 
ings of others. The real 
philanthropist is a person 
- possessing a kind heart, but 
as soon as philanthropy becomes profes- 
sionized it is no longer friendly, it does 
not produce gratitude, it produces an- 
tagonism. 


Lincotn, THE DecLARATION, AND 
Presipent Wi1son 


A Scout is kind, and if he is a real 
American he cannot be otherwise, because 
America is founded on principles, the 
foundation of which is a consideration for 
the rights and feelings of others, a benevo- 
lence and kindness for all the people. That 
is what Abe Lincoln meant when he said, 
“A government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people.” That is what 
the Declaration of Independence meant 


when it said, “We hold these truths to be , 
self-evident that all men are created - 


equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” That is what Wood- 
row Wilson meant when he said, “This is 
the only Government on the face of the 
earth that has expressed clearly and dis- 
tinctly the fact that it is founded on kind- 
ness.” Therefore kindness should be, as 
it is, the prominent characteristic of the 
American Stout, 


Krxypness AmMone Nations 
Kindness among nations distinguishes 


the civilized nation from the savage nation. 


Civilized nations are kind even to their 
prisoners, as was illustrated by the inci- 
dents which occurred in the War of the 
States when that splendid Confederate, 
Robert E. Lee, surrendered to the big- 


hearted, broad-minded, kindly General U. 


S. Grant. 

Civilized nations even in times of war 
are kind to rfon-combatants. They do not 
murder women and children, nor put them 
in prison pens, nor force them to act as 


of which he is conscious, and many good 
turns every day of which he is unconscious, 
and does them through the habit of doing 
good which he has acquired since he became 
a Scout, , 

A Scout is helpful to everyone, because 
he is kind. He will bind up the wounds 
of an animal as gently as he does the cut 
finger of a child. A Scout knows that 
kindness consists in a friendly feeling for 
all created beings. He knows that it is 
cruel even to ruthlessly hack and disfigure 
a tree. We do not mean by this that the 
tree suffers the same sort of pain that 
we suffer, but that tree does suffer after 
the manner of a tree is shown by its be- 
havior: it tries its best to heal up the 
wounds made by the cruel act, and if they 
are too deep and too severe the tree 
languishes and ultimately dies a slow 
death. 

Some Turncs a Scour Wau Ki 

A Scout is kind, but that does not mean 
that he will not kill a boll weevil in the 
South, or a tent caterpillar, or an imported 
brown-tail or gypsy moth, or even an elm 
beetle, because the Scout knows that these 
are enemies to the plants, so dangerous 
that if allowed to have their own way, 
they would strip the country of every- 
thing green. 

The eypsy moth and the brown-tail moth 
and the weevil are given as examples 
to show that there is a difference between 
being really kind and in being filled with 
slushy sentimentalism, which is neither the 
pure water of truth and kindness nor the 
hard cold ice of decision. A Scout is 
kind, he is kind but firm, he is kind to 
his enemies, he is kind to the stranger, 
he is kind to children, he is kind to ani- 
mals. He recognizes the fact that kind- 
ness does not belong to any one class of 
people, he remembers Robert Service’s 
poem of the man with tke frozen feet and 
the scurvy, who was tended with the great- 
est kindness by a thief and a murderer: 

“And the homicide he was good to me, 

Bathed my sores and smiled; 
And the thief he siarved that I might be fed; 
And his eyes were kind and mild.” 

If you fulfill the royal law according to 
the Scripture, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. So kindness is one of the 
articles of the Scout Law and also the law 
of the Scripture, for one cannot love 
one’s neighbor and be unkind to one’s 
neighbor. 

Tue Krnpness or Patriotism 

A Scout is kind and to be kind he must 
be a real patriotic American, for it is 
unkind to his neighbors, to his family, to 
his school mates, for him for one moment 
to slander, oppose or betray a Govern- 
ment founded on the principle of kindness. 


bowl dtod 


Dancer UnpercrounD 
Two boys in Iowa lost their lives recently 
when the unpropped walls of their cave 
caved in and buried them. Underground 
houses should not be used unless scientifi- 
cally propped. 
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The Scout Honor Roll 


Report of National Court of Honor 








EAGLE SCOUTS 
To win the Silver Eagle badge a Scout must 
qualify for the athletics or physical development, 
bird study, camping, civics, cooking, first aid, 
life saving, pathfinding, personal health, pioneer- 
ing, and public health merit badges and any 


i 


ten others. 

Donald M. Lockett 
S. Hobart Lockett 
ion Nolen, Jr. 
Ralph Stewart 
Edward P. Kerr 
Alfred Holmes 
Louis Leyerzapf 
W. W. Blakely 
Erwin Thomas 
— Muenchow 
‘rancis V. W. Mason 
Nilson Rutherford 
Staley Archibald 
G. Ludwig King 
Elliott Jones 
Hershel Horner 
Clarence Huff 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Bellevue, Pa. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. . 


Shelbyville, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cimeago, Il. 
Chicago, Il. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Bloomdale, O. 
Richmond, Va. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
i —e health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addi- 


athletics, life saving, 


tion to these. 

ames Martin 

oseph Frank 

rwin Ph. Hesser 
Edward A. Hudson 
Staley Archibald 
Carrington Bull 
Adelbert D. Kohn 
Lewis Kayton 
Seldon Spencer Nye 
Howard fi. Mitchell 
Roland Bannister 
Lockwood Day 
Arthur Ferry 
Caifton Lisle 
Arthur N. Young 
Kotto Kuehrmann 
Thomas E. Hendrickson 
im Geilfuss 
yak Hitchcock 
G. Ludwig King 
Robert Leath 

Booth Gillespie 
~ Duncan, fr 
Jumont Clar 

Bob Mathews 
Frank McCleneghan 
Elliott Jones 
Joe Denney 
Oliver Terhune 
Hershel Horner 
Eugene McIntyre 
George Shaw 
Clarence Huff 
Edwin N. Whitehead 
James P. Fo 


Lockport, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Il. 
ea Til. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


New Britain, Conn. 


Meriden, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Paoli, Pa. 

Paoli, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Denver, Colo 
Denver, Colo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hackensack, N 
Bloomdale, O. 
Richmond, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 





Twenty Million Miles of Telephone Wire 


The telephone wire in use in 
the Bell System is long enough 
to run from the earth to the 
moon and back again forty 
times. 


The Bell System has about 
twice as much telephone wire 
as all Europe. 


More than 500,000 new tele- 
phones are being added to 
the Bell System yearly—almost 
as many as the total number of 


to duplicate the entire telephone 
systems of France, Italy and 
Switzerland combined. 


In proportion to population 
the extension of the Bell System 
in the United States is equal in 
two years to the total telephone 
progress of Europe since the 
telephone was invented—a 
period of about forty years. 


The Bell System fills the tele- 
phone needs of the American 











x 
J. Garnett Reid Richmond, Va. 
Richard Cutting Bradford, Pa. 
J. H. Adams Bradford, Pa. 
Winnetka, IIl. 
Chicago, tu. 
Chicago, Il. 


people with a thoroughness and 
a spirit of public service which 


are without parallel the world 


telephones in England. 


George Eisenbrand 
Thondane . @ 
In twelve months the Bell 


Clark Leach Chicago, Il 
Voltaire Defaut Chicago, Il. 
S. Ford Chidsey New Haven, Conn. | System adds enoughtelephones _ over. 


LIFE SCOUTS 
Richwood, N. J. - 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


D. Crai 
Robert fr. Morgan 
Chicago, Il. 

AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


George Brady 
STAR SCOUTS 

Lester W. Haddon Ridgewood, N. J. 

Edward Brower, Jr. Ridgewood, N. J. 

. R. Nichols Minneapolis, Minn. 

Albert Oehler Cincinnati, O. 

Edward Welch Pittsfiela, Mass. 


HONOR MEDALS ISSUED 
(Bronze) 
Laurens, S. C 


Margretville, N. Y. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


One System Universal Service 





One Policy 





How to Get YOU WANT IT—AND SHOULD HAVE IT 

—AND CAN GET IT WITHOUT CHARGE 
the NEW § 498 Pages 575 Illustrations 
SCOUT Gtves requirements for new grades of Scouts and for new Merit 


sadge; new information on Woodcraft, Wild Life, Cam 
Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, ‘Life-Saving, New fins 
etc. 


Harry McAllister 
Herbert Anderson 
Harold Jackson 
Ransom Furr Miami, Fia. 
Alex Neshkin Cleveland, O. 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION ISSUED 








Aleck Baton East Chica Til 
R go, Til. to Make, New Games to Play, etc., 
sealed Wade, Rao vy. | HANDBOOK seit ream ot 
‘otal number of boys havi ( eri “ elled inakeemene 
or  gppeapttestizes canton ee soem 16th Edition fa oO 
Tetal seas, F be e by the most famous ex- Th. out Handbook 
maakt tt vot for "Apel s having received perts in all lines of scout- Sse New Se 
feet tent ee eeeeees 5 J = craft. It’s “the most won- Given with a $1.00 yearl 
Total eeseesessesseeseevessesses 84981 Just Published — etfs boot tor boys ever | Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE 
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“There She 


Goes’’--- 


Why Didn’t I Use 


NEVERLEAK 
TIRE FLUID 


Boys! why take chances? 
Why waste time fixing 
punctures? Why pump, 
pump, pump, trying to 
keep up a porous tire. Get 
all the fun out of your 
bicycle, and save money on 
your tires. 


A 25c tube of Never- 
leak Tire Fluid 


—heals punctures instantly 

—keeps porous tires up to 
pressure 

—increases the mileage of 
your tires 

—doubles the life of new 
tires 


7 a 
C ew Your bicycle dealer knows 
m the value of Neverleak. For 


\ 25 years it has been the 
“Old Reliable” with tire 
manufacturers, repairmen, 
and hundreds of thousands 
of riders. 
























Get a tube or two today 
from your nearest bi- 
cycle store, and find out 
what it means to get 
rid of all tire troubles. 


COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y¥. 





Know How to Swim? You Should! 





P §yrawt this time of year Tommy Ten- 
derfoot wanders off through the lots 
some sunny Saturday with his head over 
his shoulder to see if anyone is watching 
him from the house. 


Along toward supper time he comes fur- 
tively back with his hair wet and his shirt 
wrong side out. 

He is welcomed or walloped—depending 
upon the perspicacity or petulance of his 
parents, 

Though he may not know it, Tommy has 
been doing a patriotic duty. He may have 
done it in a very unwise and unnecessarily 
obscure manner but the thing itself is all 
right. 

Every person in the world ought to know 
how to swim. The number of drowning 


accidents in the United States is a national 
disgrace. 

A person who cannot swim misses all 
the fun of a fine exercise and sport. He 
may at any time be caught in a water acci- 
dent and other persons may have to rescue 
him at the risk of their own lives. He may 
have to see his mother or sister drown 
before his very eyes and not be able to 
help them. Water does not always wait 
for you to go to it—the floods come and 
get you. 

Since the organization of the National 
Court of Honor seven years ago 167 Scouts 
have received Honor Medals for saving 
life and 92 have received letters of com- 
mendation. Most of the cases were water 
accidents. This illustrates the danger and 
the defense. 


Boy Scout Life-Savers 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


UT on your overcoat, get 

close to the fire, and take a 

hot lemonade before you 
read this. Even then your teeth 
will chatter. 

Alex Neshkin, age 17, a sec- 
ond-class Scout in Troop 9, 
Cleveland, Ohio, sent a member 
of another troop to report that 
a boy who was —s had 

ne through the ice on Upper 

haker Lake. He blew his 
whistle for assistance. Without 
waiting he waded into the water 
up to his arm-pits. There was 
no ice next to the shore, but he 
reached the edge of it and 
eae himself up. Crawling on 

is stomach, he felt the ice giv- 
ing way beneath him. He called 
for a plank—he knew where it 
was. Meanwhile the boys on the 
bank tied their coats together, 
fastened a piece of burlap and 
a stone at the end of the impro- 
vised rope, and threw it out. 

Neshkin threw it to the boy in 
the water. The ice was break- 
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has over 150,000 sub- 
scribers. 
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4 . If it appeals to 

that great number of live, 
up-to-the-minute Ameri- 
don’t you think 











7 ers we offer a six months’ 
trial subscription for only 


25 CENTS 


If you are not more than pleased with THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE we'll refund your money promptly and 
without question. 
(Remit in stamps if more convenient.) 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 
852 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 
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ing up, but the Scout pulled him 
toward the shore and finally landed him 
safely. He did not stop there. Removing 
the boy’s wet clothing he rubbed him until 
circulation was restored and then lent him 
his sweater. ‘hen the police arrived, took 
the boy home, and called a doctor. 

The National Court of Honor awarded 
a bronze medal. 


wy kg do anything you will,” said a boy 
to a Scout while they were boating 
on the Miami River, Florida. 

He didn’t do the same things as the 
Scout, but he did a lot of others—went 
down, couldn’t get to the top again, got 
a mouthful, strangled, pulled the Scout 
down and nearly drowned them both. All 
the Scout did was to pull him out, but 
he had a peach. of a time doing it. 

It was two years before the news spread 





The Merit Badges for 
Life Saving 


around and an application was 
made for an honor medal, but 
brave deeds are never forgotten 
and Ransom Furr, first-class 
? Scout in Troop 3, Miami, FI&., 
has received his reward in 
bronze. 


LECK BATONY, of Troop 
1, Hammond, Ind., received 
a Letter of Commendation in- 
stead of an offering of calla 
lilies because he studied in his 
Handbook and knew how to 
avoid the death grip of a drown- 
ing person. He was swimming 
with a friend, who became ex- 
hausted and lost his head for a 
few moments. Aleck knew just 
what to do and did it with neat- 
ness and dispatch. 


HEN a certain young; lady 
of Terre Haute, Ind, 
chose a Scout Camp as a place 
in which to learn to swim, she 
made a very wise choice. She 
erred a little in her selection 
of a swimming hole, for the bot- 
tom was about four feet too far away 
when she reached for it. For a mimate or 
two her life was just one series of ups and 
downs. Every time she came up her mouth 
was so full of water she couldn’t scream 
and every time she went down she took in 
more water. 
Once when she came to the surface 
she found a brave youth waiting to rescue 


her. She took him to the bottom and he 


deserted her. Coming up again, she en- 
countered Harold Jackson, a second-class 
Scout of Troop 9. She took him with her 
for three submarine trips. She was rather 
heavy for him to manage, but he decided 
that sort of thing would have to stop 
some time so he broke her grip and swam 
with her to shallow water. 

And she sent Harold’s scoutmaster the 
nicest letter! There just had to be a 
medal. It’s bronze. 
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(Continued from page 17) 

The men took their places, and he said— | 

Attention to orders. | 

Then he handed the telegram back to 
Mr. Kistler and said, Read it. 

They were all awful still and all looking | 
right at Mr. Kistler, and Mr. Kistler said | 
two or three words nobody could hear, and | 
then he said awful loud— } 

All volunteers in your district are ordered 
to report in person as soon as possible at 
the Armory in Lenniston, prepared to en- 
train on order for the State Camp at Fer- 
gus Stream. Bring no equipment. Complete 
equipment will be on at Lenniston. 

Telegraph how many and when will arrive at 


Lenniston. 
(Signed) Henry Woopstock, 
Adjutant- General. 


They were still a minute and then Lon 
Older dropped Spill’s old gun that he was 
drilling with and then old man Anderson 
yelled, Hooray and banged his drum and 
some of the men cheered, but mostly they 
were still, Then Mrs. Tuller, Spike’s 
mother, began to cry, and Mr. Tuller went 
over to where she was and she cried louder 
and they went home. 

Everybody talked for a while and then 
General Law had them fall in again, and 
Mr. Kistler said he would call the roll and 
told them to answer if they were going to 
answer the call. Just then Mr. McCall 
came in and spoke to Mr. Kistler, and he 
asked Fred Eastman to call the roll and 
then he ran out. 

Well, Fred started the roll-call and the 
first man said, Yes—and the second, Yes— 
and I couldn’t hear the names read, but 
all I heard was Yes, Yes, Yes, YES, YES 
—and they got louder all the time. Then 
there was a cheer and then General Law 
started talking to them about getting 
ready, and while he was talking Mr. Kist- 
ler came running in and up to General 
Law and saluted, and said something to 
him, but I guess the General didn’t # 
because he waved his hand toward the 
soldiers and Mr. Kistler said— 

Men, I have news for you—a new re- 
cruit and a valuable one—just had a long- 
distance telephone call over at the store 
and a man on the phone said, Put my name 
down as a volunteer with your Company, 
Ill go when my Country calls me—Pll 
reach Amesty Monday. It was ROBERT 
SHOCKLY, he said. 

Oh, father—YOU—going to WAR! 
When your Country calls! and it has called 
already! / 

When I got home Carl said, Good-night, 
Shocky, and I didn’t know until then that 
he was with me—I was thinking about you 
and about what Parley’s grandpa told him, 
and the story General Law told our Troop 

—and Carl ‘said, Good- bye, again, and I 
said, Good-bye and came in the house and 
came upstairs quiet, so as not to wake 
mother up—but she was sitting in her 
room in the dark, brt I could see her 
looking oyt of the window, and I said, 
Good-night, mother, and she said, Come 
here, Rob—and I came and she kissed me 
twice and said, Good-night, boy, and 
turned back to the window and I came to 
my room—and it makes it easier to think 
of when I write—I guess that’s why I 
write so much. 

Two days and you'll be here, father! 

And ‘then maybe the next day you will 
be GONE—gone to the war! But I am 
glad you are going to be a soldier because 


you will be a brave one like your father 


was. Your loving son, 
Rosert SHockty, Jr. 
(The letters of a Scout to his soldier father in 





Steel Fishing Rods 


Fly Rods Silk Wound Rods 
Bait Rods Telescopic Rods 
Casting Rods Trolling Rods 


G ET out your outfit and start for 
the woods at once. Let the 
great outdoors clear out the cobwebs. 
You've been doing the same thing 
too long. You need a change. You 
are tired, stale. You've lost interest 
in your work. -One day with your 
“Bristol” will do you a world of good. 
A week will make a new man of you. 


ook at this sportsman with his 
“Bool” Silk Wound De Luxe. Look 
at those big fish. Why don’t you go 
out there with him and have the great- 
est Re-Creation that any sport or 
vacation can give you. 


There are 38 different models of 
“Bristol” Rods. Every one guaran- 
teed three years. Every one made 
from perfect material by experienced 

nd skilled mechanics in the Horton 
Factory marked AAA for efficiency. 
“Bristol” Rods are reliable. They 
will stand more wear and tear than 
any other rods on the market. They 
are a work of art in elegance of finish 
and in perfect balance and in ex- 
quisite adaptability to the particular 
kind of fishing for which each model 
is designed. The prices range from 
$3.50 to $25.00 of your dealer. 


If you have any difficulty in get- 
ting “Bristol” Steel Fishing Rods 
or Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
in your locality, we will be glad 
to supply you at catalogue prices. 


The celebrated Mock and Blue Grass 
Reels are now made by Horton in Bristol. 
Write for 

“Bristol’”’ and Meeks Catalogues FREE 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


204 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 


Also Manufacturers of Meek and Blue Grass Reels. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Coo 
FINE, MODEL TRUMPET 4395 


Attention Boy Scouts) 
EE 


$3.95 brings you this durable, graceful, 
loud toned, trumpet. U.S. Army specifica- 
Key of G with slide to F. Silver 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND ¢ CO. CHICAGO. 
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Scouts— 


Keep dry and comfortable 
in this fine tent— 


@urencite’ Proofed 


“The Rover” 


complete only $4.50 


The “Cravenette” Proof makes 
this tent water-tight without add- 
ing an ounce to its weight. Weighs 
only 7 pounds—easy to pack on 
your back when going on a hike— 
no tent poles to lug along, you sim- 
ply tie the ridge rope between two 
trees. Plenty of room for three or 
four boys. 


Made of high-grade khaki drill- 
ing, double sewn. Comes complete 
with ropes and stakes already to 
set up- You'll find it at your 
sporting goods store or send us post 
office money order for $4.50. We 
ship the tent PREPAID. 


SABIC 
@ ” 


Seana we 


TENTS 


comé in all sizes and prices—scout 
tents, camp tents, canoe tents, mo- 
tor tents, wigwam tents and nomad 
tents. The only Genuine “Craven- 
ette”’ Proofed Tents. 


“Guide for Campers” and 

complete tent catalog. 
Tells all you need to know about pre- 
paring for the trip and making camp. 
Send for your Free Copy. 


THE FRED F. SABEY CO., INC. 
182 South Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. 
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as war cannot be waged unless a gigantic 
organization is kept steadily at the tre- 
mendous job of supplying munitions and 
food for those who have gone on ahead to 
fight. It would be a mistake, you see, to 
take the best ammunition makers and the 
best farmers and put them in the trenches. 


EANWHILE the United States has 

been entertaining visitors. These in- 
cluded Arthur J. Balfour, British Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs; Field Marshal 
Joffre, who commanded the French Armies 
which prevented the Germans from cap- 
turing Paris, at the Battle of the Marne, 
early in the war, and Rene Viviani, 
France’s former Premier (a position which 
corresponds to our Secretary of State.) 
Cuba also sent a commission after declar- 
ing war on Germany, and Italy is to send 
one. 

The reason for the coming of these men 
may be described in the words of Mr. Bal- 
four in a statement to the American peo- 
ple. “It is,’ he said, “to make co-opera- 
tion easy and effective between those who 
are striving with all their power to bring 
about a lasting peace by the only means 
that can secure it, namely, a successful 
war.” 

These visitors conferred with the Presi- 
dent and other high officials, and one re- 
sult of the deliberations of this interna- 
tional war council was a decision to or- 
ganize, and send to the firing line “at the 
earliest possible moment,” nine new regi- 
ments—comprised not of fighting troops 
but of engineers. These men, all highly 
trained railway men, and all of them vol- 
unteers except that they are officered by 
Army engineers, number between 11,000 
and 12,000. Their duty will be to main- 
tain lines of railroad communication be- 
hind the Entente lines in France, so that 
troops and ammunition and supplies may 
readily be moved forward. 

In the second week of May the first unit 
of our Army that is carrying the flag into 
the war zone sailed from an American port 
for Europe. This contingent is made up 
of 240 surgeons, nurses, clerks, ambulance 
drivers, hospital attendants and stretcher 
bearers from the United States Army Med- 
ical Corps and the Red Cross. It was 
planned to despatch a second unit of this 
character soon after the first one departed. 


MERICA’S FIRST SHOT IN THE 

WAR was fired on April 19, the 
142nd anniversary of the day when the 
minute men of Lexington first battled 
under the Stars and Stripes. Naval Lieut. 
Bruce R. Ware, Jr., U. S. N., only a few 
years out of Annapolis, commanding a 
Naval gun-crew on the American freighter 
Mongolia, sank a German submarine with 
one well-directed shot. Since that day, the 
first American lives have been lost in the 
war, as U-boats have sunk several Ameri- 
can ships and some of the Navy’s gunners 
who were on them did not survive. 


HE WORLD SITUATION on May 
9 found Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and Turkey as our enemies, with Bulgaria, 
their ally, not having taken action. Our 
allies on that date included Great Britain, 


How the United States 
Is Waging War 


(Continued from page 6) 





France, Russia, Belgium, Italy, Japan, 


Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, Portugal 
and Cuba actually at war, with Panama 
pledged to aid us defending the Canal and 
with Costa Rica putting her naval bases 
at our disposal, and with China, Bolivia, 
Guatemala and Brazil having severed rela- 
tions with Germany and hence virtually 
on our side. Several other neutrals ap- 
peared on the verge of joining us. 

A newspaper described our country’s 
entering into this great world conflict in 
these terms: 

“With the Allies on bases after a won- 
derful line drive, Pinch Hitter Uncle Sam 
advances to the plate swinging a $7,000,- 
000,000 bat in a way that causes trepida- 
tion in the box.” 

Kent B. Srizes. 





How the Boy Scouts Help 
in the War 
(Continued from page 7) 

M*’* SCOUT CAMPS will be on 

farms this season. There is a scarcity 
of farm help and the Scouts will help to 
fill the gap. They can learn to plant, cul- 
tivate, pick fruit and harvest crops as well 
as men. With Scout officials in charge they 
can have plenty of fun after the day’s work 
is over, and time also for their regular 
Scout tests. 


ILL YOU GET A WAR SERVICE 
EMBLEM? 

The National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America will award such emblems to 
Scouts who are responsible for starting 
ten productive gardens, or inducing ten 
people to increase their garden acreage; 
to Troops in which every Scout accom- 
plishes this, and to Local Councils in which 
a large percentage of troops come up to 
the required standard. Further informa- 
tion on this matter is given on Page 34 of 
this issue. 


HAT ARE YOU DOING? Have 
you started a garden? Are you help- 
ing to win the war? Everybody must work 
and work hard. Soldiers and sailors can- 
not fight without the help of the rest of 
us. For every man on the firing line there 
must be ten behind the line to produce 
supplies and deliver them to him. When 
the count is made, on the roll of National 
Service, will you be PLUS one, or MINUS 
one? _ 
Ir Your Scourmasrer Leaves ror Mitrrary 
Service 
Our troop organizations must be con- 
tinued, said the Chief Scout Executive in 
a recent statement to all Scouts. Wherever 
our leaders enter active military service 
at the front, their places must be filled im- 
mediately from the ranks of the patriotic 
men who must stay at home because of 
those who are dependent upon them or 
because of physical disability. There will 
be no lack of leaders for the patriotic pro- 
gram of the Boy Scouts of America if the 
call for volunteers is issued in each locality 
as the needs develop. 
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Take Down Your | 
Wireless 


The Government Orders It 
As a War Measure 

Here’s another opportunity for 
boys to demonstrate their loyalty 
and their scouting ability. In ac- 
cordance with an Executive order 
issued by the President of the 
United States, it is illegal for any 
persons not authorized Government 
officials to operate a wireless plant 
or to have one in such condition as 
to be capable of operation. This 
applies to receiving as well as to 
transmitting stations. 


Every Scout should dismantle his 
apparatus immediately. This means 
the taking down of the antenna wire, 
and the disconnecting and packing 
of the instruments. 

Scouts should not only dismantle 
their own apparatus, but report to 
the local police department any sta- 
tions aside from those they know to 
be Government stations which are in 
operation. 





“IN MEMORIAM” 


Jupce Josepn Frrecn, 
Scoutmaster, Troop 3, Flushing, L. I. 
Vice President, Queens Council. 
Scour Warren THEvRER, 
Troop 1, Garrettford, Pa. 
Scour Cuartes E. Petersen, 
Troop 1, Drain, Ore. 
Scout Bonme Davis, 
Troop 8, David City, Nebr. 
Scour Wim.1amM Martin, 
Troop 202, New York City. 


Cuartes R. Pero, 
Member of Troop Committee, 
Troop 3, Jamaica, L, I. 


Scour Currrorp Eseriine, 
Troop 5, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Scour JoserH IsHERrwoon, 
Troop 2, Cannonsburg, Pa. 


- Scour Mrirarp Harris, 
Troop 1, Belton, S. C. 


Scour Criype Asuton, 
Troop 2, Knoxville, Pa. 
Scour Cart Cuiium, 
Troop 16, Akron, O. 
Scour Harotp Diszrow, 
Troop 7, Wausau, Wis. 
Scour Berea Brunner, 
Troop 18, Jackson, Mich. 


Scour Srevan Novak, 
Troop 9, Milwaukee, Wis. 











cctaitaliciatiates 


Scouting in the Papers 
The combined circulation of newspapers 
which havé regular Boy Scout ee 
is 2,789,206, 











47,304,267 Friends 


If you knew a boy with over forty-seven million 
friends—good staunch ones—you would con- 
sider him a pretty popular boy, wouldn’t you? 
And you'd be likely to say, “He must be a 
parr fine fellow!” 


Ingersoll watches have made that many friends 
in less than twenty-five years of Ingersoll 
business. More than forty-seven million people 
have bought Ingersolls and have found them 
faithful and trustworthy. 


And you can be sure that if Ingersoll watches 
weren't mighty fine watches, and if people 
hadn’t praised them to one another, there 
couldn’t have been so many sold, 


RADIOLITE 


Go to the nearest dealer’s and look 
at the complete line of Ingersolls— 
a watch for every purpose and for 
every use—from the “DollarWatch”, 
now $1.35, to the Reliance in gold- 
filled case, $6. Ask to see the 
“Radiolites”—five models—that tell 
the time in the dark, with radium- 
lighted hands and figures. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco ‘Montreal 

















| @d Town Cancé 
Mt pet verpeinn sop 


lust as swift, graceful and = 
jar stronger, safer and lo: 
never have a bit of trou le—go gp auywhere, 
camping trips, racing—your ‘Old Town’ 
always gets there first and in the best condi- 
tion. rite for “— 
or factory—$34 up. Speedy delivery. 

tae fiddet TOWN CANOE COMPANY 


MaineUS-A. 
















WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 39 WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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Six Juvenile 


YY IVER 
JOHNSON 


You'll be proud 
of yours! 


Thousands of boys 
and girls will be wild 
with joy over their 
Iver Johnson bicycles. 

Iver Johnson bicy- 
cles are so correctly 
designed, so strongly 
built, and all parts so 
handsomely finished 
that there isa positive 
pride in owning and 
riding the world’s 
most popular bicycle. 

Iver Johnson bicy- 
cles will last for 
years with almost no 
repairs. Don’t forget 
_ send for Bicycle 

Book “ B’’ today. 

Iver Johnson's 
Arms & Cycle Works 

32 River Strent 































Inside Your 


Tent 


you'll find comfort 
—real protection 
—real satisfaction 
—if it’s a Carpen- 
ter tent 


Inside Our 


Catalog 


you'll find a deal 
of information 


about tents and 
cam equipment 
that’s mighty han- 
dy for the man 
who loves the 
great outdoors. 
You can have a 
copy free. 


Just Ask for 
Book 616 





200 W. AUSTIN AVE., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





A Boy’s Ride in the Sky 


By WILLIS LOCKHART 





OT many boys, I am sure, have ever 
N had an aeroplane ride. I have had 

that unique experience and am 
going to tell about it. 

My cousin owned an aeroplane and 
was booked to visit the city in which I 
live, for some exhibition flights. Any 
boy in my position would be mightily in- 
terested in seeing one’s own cousin fly, and 
would want to go up with him. I was no 
exception to the rule. : 

My cousin came, accompanied by his 
mechanician and aeroplane. After a lot 
of hinting on my part, Cousin Tom’s con- 
sent, mother’s objection, the argument, 
the switching of father to our side and 
the final victory through Tom’s argument, 
it was arranged that I should fly with him 
in one of his exhibition flights. 

At last the great day came. Warmly 
oundled up in mackinaw, sweater, boots 
and mittens, I went with Tom to the 
grounds where he would make his ascent. 


Tue Arrsuip ITseLr 


The aeroplane was a tractor biplane, 
that is an aeroplane with two wings one 
above the other, with the propeller in 
front. It was not very large, the main 
wings being only about twenty feet from 
tip to tip. The body was a long linen-cov- 
ered affair with two cozy-looking seats 
near the front, forward one for passenger 
and rear one for pilot. The engine was 
just behind a ane and its six cyl- 
inders protruded from the driving shaft 
in different directions like the spokes in 
a wheel. It is called a rotary engine. 

About eight inches in front of the en- 
gine was the propeller, perhaps the most 
interesting part of the machine. It had 
a wonderfully smooth finish and was some 
seven feet end to end. It was gracefully 
shaped _to catch the air and was secured 
to the end of the driving shaft. 

The body was about fourteen feet in 
length, “tapering toward the rear where 
the rudder and tailpiece were. 

The rudder, shaped like a half-moon, 
was controlled by a lever in the pilot’s 
seat. On each side of the rudder were 
flaps for raising or lowering the machine. 
These, and all other adjustable parts 
were controlled by the pilot. The main 
wings were covered with material that 
appeared to be balloon silk. There were 
many cross-spars and the — were 
about three and one-half feet wide. On 


The _ air- 
ship going 
up and 
starting 
down. 





the rear edge and at either end of the top 
wing were small sections called ailerons 
that are used for righting the machine 
though it may tip out either side. The 
whole aeroplane rested on three wheels, 
two in front and one behind. 


Bunpiep Up ror tHe Rive 


Arrived at the starting place, Tom gave 
me a pair of earlaps, so that I might not 
become temporarily deafened from the 
terrific noise. I climbed into the front 
or passenger’s seat and Tom into the 
back. The mechanican strapped us into 
the seats. Then followed trying out of 
the engine and a lot of inspection to make 
sure that everything was in good order. 
With the start of the engine I realized the 
use of earlaps, for it made a terrible noise. 

The aeroplane started. It went at ter- 
rific speed over the field and the bumps I 
thought would jar it to pieces. I looked 
around just in time to see us leave the 
ground. 


Up, Up Into tHe Am 


When I was strapped into the seat be- 
fore starting a great fear came over me. 
I could not help thinking of the aviators 
that had met their death in these things 
called aeroplanes. A sort of giddy feel- 
ing then overtook me. Glancing around I 
saw the spectators looking tense and ex- 
cited. Those awful moments seemed like 
hours. 

The former sweat and giddiness de- 
parted as soon as I was in the air. It 
seemed, impossible to understand: what 
I was doing. Everything seemed so un- 
real, so unnatural. The propeller sent 
back a swift stream of air which caused 
me to crouch way down in my seat. 


Looxinc Down on THE EartH 


After being up what I judged to be 
three minutes I looked about. What a 
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wonderful sight I saw! Little things that 
I knew were houses were huddled - to- 
gether in bunches far below. The auto- 
mobiles and wagons in the streets looked 
like little bugs crawling about. I could 
see the ‘residence district slip away, the 
business aistrict with its many high build- 
ings looked like toy building blocks as one 
sees them standing up. We were a mile 
above ground. 


A SuHock1nG Surprise 


As I was looking out there came a 
lurch! The machine wabbled and sank. 
My ‘heart took a jump. Something had 
broken! What could it be? But my fears 
were ended when the machine righted it- 
self and continued on as before. Later I 
learned that we had fallen into an air 
pocket. 


Loorinc A Loop IN THE Sky 


We began circling about and when over 
the center of the city Cousin Tom pointed 
the nose of the aeroplane skyward and 
it inclined more and more until it was in 
a vertical position. Then I saw the sky 
and earth all at once and felt something 
trying to pull me out of my seat. Clammy 
sweat formed on my face and I was muc 
relieved when the machine righted itself. 
We had looped the loop. 

By this time the novelty of the trip 
had about worn off and I really began to 
enjoy myself. Several more loops fol- 
lowed and each time I was intensely re- 
lieved when the machine would fly in its 
natural way. 


Down, Down To Eartu 


When we began to swing around to the 
starting place a new fear arose. Would 
we make a safe landing? I felt nervous 
again and wished the time to land would 
never come. But for all my wishes it 
did come. From a height of 4,000 feet we 
swooped downward at an angle of 45 
degrees. 

While this mad fall’ was in progress it 
seemed as though the earth instead of 
the aeroplane was moving. Nearer, nearer, 
nearer it came. It was almost impossible 
to breathe with that swift stream of air 
in my face. When three or four hundred 
feet from earth, Tom pulled some levers 
and the aeroplane glided the rest of the 
way. The last part of the landing was 
tame compared to the sensation of prac- 
tically falling nearly half a mile through 
space. 

I was quite used up by the experience 
of an aeroplane ride and was mighty glad 
to set my foot on good old terra firma. 


Our New Islands 


T any other time but the present the 

formal taking over by the United 
States of the Danish West Indies, rechris- 
tened the “Virgin Islands,’ would have 
attracted wide public interest. The pur- 
chase price was $25,000,000. The tiny 
islands have an area of only 188 square 
miles, and a population of less than 80,000, 
but, strategically, they are of an impor- 
tance to justify their purchase, for, if 
they were in the hands of Germany or 
any other hostile power, they would afford 
a naval base which would menace our 
whole Atlantic coast, and would directly 
threaten the Panama Canal. For the pres- 
ent, Rear-Admiral Oliver will be the gov- 
ernor of the islands, with St. Thomas as 
the seat of government. 





FOR SLEEPING 
COMFORT IN CAMP 




















Trade-mark Reg. 


Both these blankets are made in the 
Wallace & Smith mills where the fa- 
mous Motorweave Woolen Automobile 
Robes are woven. The Motorweave 
Man is always the sign of our decker 
in your town, 


Write us for descriptive folder, 











Mailed on request. 
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THE WALLACE & SMITH 


When you’ve banked the camp fire 
and called it a day, it’s mighty comfort- 
able to know that you have the right 
kind of blankets at “turning in” time. 


Wallace & Smith Company’s new 
Camp and Sleeping Porch Blankets 
put the finishing touch on camping 
comfort among outdoor folks every- 
where. This new sportsman’s blanket 
exactly fills the bill, because it was 
designed to meet exactly the require- 
ments of the sportsman. It is ideal 
forall outdoor purposes, 


The reinforced woolen fabric is built 
for real warmth and extra durability 
under all kinds of rough usage. One 
camper tells us that this blanket does 
not seem to have any “wear out” in it. 
It’s really a lifetime robe and will give 
countless seasons of loyal wear. 


Campers, fishers, sportsmen, engi- 
neers, tourists, forest-rangers, boy 
scouts and camp fire girls are finding 
that this new Wallace & Smith Blanket 
meets their requirements to a dot. 


For sleeping-porch use these blan- 
kets are likewise winning wide popu- 
larity. The extra rugged fabric and 
inbuilt durability, mean long wear 
and economy. 


Examine these blankets at your 
sporting goods, hardware or dry-goods 
store. You will find they will exactly 
fill your outdoor needs this season. 


Rain King Blankets 


Also ask to see our special Rain King 
Blankets. Ideal for wet days and nights 
in camp or when driving. These are spe- 
cially water-proofed and wool-lined. 


Rain King Blankets are also popular 
with motor-boat folks as protection from 
the spray in fast riding. Superior to rubber. 
Will not crack. 


COMPANY, LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing 

Building, t Selling aetna Rouns, boats, canoes and motor boats. 
These the real suing. $1.25 each. 

oubseription te Bese’ Line $1.7 Send for 
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SMITH BROTHERS’ 
S.B. COUGH DROPS 
CHASE COLDS FIVE CENTS 
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So ae 


When you’re 
toting the 
food, there 
are three things to watch— 


Is it easy to carry? 
Is it easy to cook? 
Is it easy to eat? 


TECO 


Self-rising Pancake Flour 


is easy to carry because it is compactly 
packed. 

Teco is easy to cook because all you have 
to do is mix it with cold water and bake. 
And as for eating—Teco pancakes will 
whet your appetite ‘til you eat like a 


“hired-man.’ ; 
Teco meets the Govern- 
ment’s, Dr. Wiley’s and 
bd —_— Pure Food 
eal It’s in the Flour. 
A FREE copy of “Campfire Cookery’’ 
will be sent you if you will — 
own and your grocer’s name and ad- 
dress in the margin of this advertise- 
ment and mail to 
The Ekenberg Company 
212 S. Masters St., Cortland, N. Y. 
NOTE: If your grocer does not keep Teco, send us 
12c in stamps (15¢ West of the Rockies) apd a full- 
size package will be sent you prepaid. | 


MAUNA LA 


| 
Build Model eS} 


War Aeroplanes 
That Fly Like Real Ones! 


Build a model of any of the war-famous Aeroplanes 
and learn as you build. It’s easy; we furnish 
complete Construction Outfits containing all parts 
and full instructions. You assemble the parts and 
build your own 3-ft. Model Aeroplane that looks 
exactly like a real one, and that will rise from 
the ground by its own power and fly 50 to 100 feet 
in the air, Find out all about it now. Send for these 


Scale Drawings With Building 
and Flying Instructions 

















ee 250 Cele iybaher— 
Nieupet Meneses Each Bost — 
Taube Monoplane — (Sfor $1.75) Cecil Racer — 


‘Ideal” Model Aeroplanes and Supplies are Sold 
Leading Toy. Sporting Goods and Department Stores. 
Dealer for “ uction 


° 
Send 5c for This Aeroplane Catalogue 
Tells about Model Aeroplanes and how they are 
built. About Racing Aeroplanes and Flying Toys. 
ds of Py. and a for 
1 pages; see pi - 
wo} ‘for YOUur copy. Send for it today! 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
, _ Warren Street and West Broadway, New York City 
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BOYS and GIRLS 


Earn some Money. Send for 25 Bottles of High Grade 
Perfume. Sell for 10c each. When 1.50 





sold send me $ 
and keep $1.00. 1! trust you. 
AUGUSTUS J. FRITZ—Manufacturing Pertu 
520 Remington Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 





Scouts in the United States: 


Dear Livingstone: 


Boy Scouts’ point of view. 


tionship and history. 





mutual relationship in the future. 


have done valuable national service. 


also supplied trained signalers and 


command me. 


(Signed) 





The English Chief Scout’s War Message 
to the Boy Scouts of America 


TR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, Chief Scout 
of the Boy Scouts of the British Empire, has 
sent from his headquarters in London the follow- 
ing interesting message to Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, 
President of our National Council, for all the 


N the great historical step taken by the United 
States in toming into the war | feel that | 
must send you one word of greeting from the 


We are already bound to the Boy Scouts of America 
by the tie of Brotherhood in working under the same 
laws and the same badge for the same ideals, and that 
tie is further strengthened by our mutual blood rela- 


: This new bond of alliance in a common cause for 
justice and right will be yet a stronger link in our 


We have done war-work over here in various forms 
behind the scenes, not necessarily involving the taking up of arms by boys 
under the age for military service, but by acting as watchers over railway 
bridges, telegraph and cable lines, reservoirs, power works, etc., the lads 


Also they have performed the duties of orderlies in large number for 
the War Office, Admiralty, Government and other offices and have carried 
out the coast watching service ever since the first outbreak of war. They have 


mention these facts in case they may be suggestive to you in arranging 
duties for your Scouts in their different localities. 

I feel sure that with the training they 
of America are in a position to do very valuable service for their country 
behind the scenes in the present crisis and we over here shall watch their 
doings with the greatest interest and most cordial sympathy. 

If there is any service that I can personally render I hope you will 
In the meantime with most sincere good wishes, | am 


Yours truly, 





General Baden- 
Powell, Chief Scout 
in England 


ambulance men where required. I 


have received the Boy Scouts 


ROBERT BADEN-POWELL. 








What is Expected of a Scout 

VERY Scout is an advertisement of 

the Boy Scout movement. People ex- 
pect him to be different from the ordinary 
boy; they expect to find in him certain 
qualities which scouting makes it its busi- 
ness to develop. It is not so much the 
wearing of a uniform; the Scout is as much 
a Scout when he is asleep as when he is 
walking around the streets with a Scout 
uniform. It is not the badge. 

Each Scout has to do his “bit” by re- 
membering every moment that he is ad- 
vertising the Boy Scout movement by 
virtue of the fact that he is a Scout— 
and more than that, that he knows what 
it means to be a Scout. 

If a Scout does not enjoy doing his 
daily good turn he does not know what 
it means to be a regular Scout, and be- 
sides that, it is the way he does his daily 
good turn that shows what is inside. 

Scouting may mean learning to signal, 
making fire by friction, tying knots and 
all other interesting parts of the pro- 
gram, but the most important thing 
about scouting—and this is the thing 
every Boy Scout ought to remember—is 
that the Scout is trying every minute of 
his life to develop his character. He does 


this by keeping the Scout Oath and Law. fj 


He prepares himself to be of service 
to others, and in doing so is developin 
himself inside so that he is better o 
there for having been a Scout. His con- 
duct at home, in school and on the street 


is the most convincing evidence of his 
training as a Seout. His willingness to 
be of service indicates that he has the 
Scout spirit as taught by the Scout Oath 
and Law. His ability to do things demon- 
strates the practical value of the Scout 
motto: “Be prepared.” 


Obey Orders! 

MEMBER of troop 5, Huntington, 
A N. Y., was shot and instantly killed 
by a United States Marine. The marine 
was on duty guarding a power plant which 
supplies power for the wireless station at 
Sayville. 

The Scout was in an automobile with an- 
other Scout of the same troop. ey were 
driving through the village of Northport 
when the Marine on guard, following his 
orders to stop and search all automobiles 
which pas the power house, ordered 
them to halt. 

The survivor states that they thought 
the command a joke. He says the Marines 
had become familiar with him and had 
joked with him. They drove past the first 
sentry, who fired in the air. The second 
sentry was ignored and he fired at the 
tires. When the command of the third 
sentry was also ignored, the fatal shot was 

red. 


Disobedience to the commands of the civil 
or military authorities is a serious offense 
at any time. The added gravity of dis- 
obedience in war times is illustrated by this 
sad occurrence. 
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The Cave Scout 


(Continued from page 27) 


show the folks in our town that we are 
patriotic, and that we have learned how to 


have a good time without blowing 
hands off and making a lot of people 


erable. Guess I can trust you fellows to 


do it up brown, all right. 


“Ve CAVE SCOUT, I wish you'd 
give us a new song to sing—some- 
thing with a little zip to it that we can use 


at our troop meetings and around 
campfire.” 


All right, try this one to the old familar 


tune of “Yankee Doodle.” 


Old Kaiser Bill, one summer day, 
Was feeling kind of breezy, 

Says he I guess I’ll lick the world, 
I think it will be easy. 


(Chorus) 


Wallop him with peas and beans, 
Paste him with potatoes, 
Hammer him with cabbages, 
And soak him with tomatoes! 


And then this chesty Kaiser Bill 
Conceived another notion, 

He built a thousand submarines 
And thought he owned the ocean. 


(Chorus) 


Wallop him with peas and beans, 
Paste him with potatoes, 
Hammer him with cabbages. 

And soak him with tomatoes! 


“No ships with food,” said Kaiser Bill, 
“May come across the water; 
“My submarines will send them down 
“To Davy Jones’ locker!” 

(Chorus) 


“Friend Bill,” said Uncle Samuel, 
“That’s going pretty strong, sir, 
“And if you try a stunt like that, 
“You'll surely get in wrong, sir!” 


(Chorus) 


Then Uncle Sammy filled a ship, 
With flour and beans and lumber, 
A submarine let drive at her 
And blew her all to thunder. 


(Chorus) 


“All right,” said Sam, “If you want war, 

“By gum! you'll get your fill, sir! 

“Tl call two million fighting sons 

“And make you take your pill, sir!” 
(Chorus) 


And now his boys are coming in 
From Maine and Minnesota, 
From Florida and Idaho 

From Texas and Dakota. 


(Chorus) 


aperve practicing with aeroplanes, 
Wit uns they’re getting handy; 
The ff teach the Kaiser not to fool 
With Yankee Doodle Dandy! 
(Chorus) 


And we will take our crack at Bill 
By getting out and sowing, 
By pulling weeds and catching bugs 
By harrowing and hoeing. 

(Chorus) 


Wallop him with peas and beans, 
Paste him with potatoes, 
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THE MORROW 
COASTER BRAKE 


Makes bicycling safer and more 
enjoyable. It’s the Brake that 
cancels danger, the compelling 
force that sells the bicycle to boys 
who know. Boys, request that 
your bicycle have the Morrow and 
you'll outcoast the bunch, just 


like “dad” did when he used it. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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|. xt gee they started to coast this 
hill they knew from past experi- 
ence that they were taking no chances 
—they knew that they could rely ab- 
solutely upon the powerful grip of 
the famous 





DUPLEX COASTER BRAKE 


There can be no improvement on this 
brake. It is powerful, it is durable, it is 
simple, it is reliable. 


With a Corbin Duplex on your hub you 
are in a position to handle quickly and con- 
veniently any situation that might arise on 
road or street. Elbow turns, dizzy hills 
and traffic-laden thoroughfares, present not 
the slightest difficulty. It gives you com- 
plete mastery over your bicycle, a freedom 
and control that doubles the pleasures and 
possibilities of riding. It has no equal. 


“Corbin Control Means Safety 
Assured” 


Sold and equipped by 


Specify it. 
Catalog on request. 


all dealers. 

THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
The American Hardware Corp., Successor 

206 High Street New Britain, Conn. 

delphia 


Branches: New York Chicago Phila 
Makers of Corbin-Brown Speedometers 





















For School - Club - Society 
Factory to You 

Only $0.15 for silver plate, two colors, 

hard enamel pin No. 83. $1.50 doz. ; Ster- 

ling-silver, 25c ea., $2.50 a doz. ; any my 
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York 
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ATIONAL EMBLEM CoO. 
$3-35 John Street New 
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Swimming Games—New and Old 


By C. ROLLAND GREEN 
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WIMMING time will soon be here and 
S the boys will be trying the water every 

day to see who’ll be first in when it’s 
warm enough. The first time is like the 
meeting of an old friend. By the way, 
the water is your friend, isn’t it? After 
running all winter under the cold and 
unsociable ice it is looking for company 
and is only too glad to take you into its 
arms once more. 
If you can’t swim, now is the time to 
learn. I am writing now for boys who 
can swim, and to show boys who cannot 
the great treat they are missing. The 
customary dives and strokes that every 
good swimmer knows are not discussed 
here. New and old swimming stunts is 
what the writer is talking about—old 
stunts that may have been forgotten in 
your neck o’ the woods, new ones that 
promise real fun. 


Water Tac 


Some of these games are adapted from land 


games. In water tag, one of a number of 
swimmers is chosen to be “it.” The others 
immediately spread out of his way. To catch 


anyone, the one who is “it” grabs the one he 
is after and ducks him. He must put him com- 
pletely under to make it a fair tag. The one 
caught becomes “it”? in turn. Many times in 
playing tag on land a goal is chosen as a rest: 
ing place. A swimmer cannot be caught when 
iny part ot him is touching the goal. It is 
sometimes considered unfair to tag anyone back: 
that is, if you are cought you cannot tag the 
one who caught you until someone else is caught. 


Fox anp GEESE 


Who has not played Fox and Geese on land? 
Fox and Geese, as played in the water, is 
similar but on a smaller scale. The game 
is usually played with five swimmers, one of 
whom is “it.” Two boards are nailed crosswise 
and at right angles to each other. An empty 
barrel or keg or anything that will float is 
nailed underneath and the whole anchored in 
mid-stream. The one who is “it” takes his 
stand on the “hub” of the “wheel” while the 
others rest their hands on the ends of the 
“spokes.” The game is, for the one who is 
“it” to get a place on one of the “spokes” 
while the one who belongs there is changing 
places with his neighbor. After each failure 
the one who is “it” must return to the “hub” 
and. start anew. On the other hand the one 
who loses his place becomes “it” in turn. 


Water-Burr 





trick puzzle— SEND 
oa yg By Ft | NOW 10c 


Asbury Novelty Mfg. Co., Box 442, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Mention Boys’ Lirs in answering advertisements 


Water-Buff is taken from an old game and 
played the same as Blind-Man’s-Buff. The one 


In the picture: 1, Fox and geese; 2, tilting pole; 3, baseball diamond; 4, 
diving board; 5, greased pole; 6, coasting; 7, mines; 8, net at submarine 
base 


who is “it” swims up behind one of the other 
layers with eyes blind-folded and guesses whom 
he catches. He must remain blind-folded until 
he guesses aright. The one caught then becomes 
“it.” Any amount of novelties may be intro- 
duced to make the game more interesting. 


TILTING 


Tilting is an old water game and played at 
most summer camps. It is introduced here be- 
cause, strangely, it is a stranger to many boys. 
For sheer fun I think this is about the best 
of all the water games. It must be remembered, 
however, that a game is according to the spirit 
in which it is played: The rules included here 
are the ones generally adopted, although there 
is no limit to the peer Eo used in counting the 
points. 

Two canoes or boats set out from shore with 
two men each. One man guides the boat while 
the other does the tilting. The tilting-pole 
consists of a long pole with a crook and a 
knot on the end. The crook is for pulling and 
the knot is for pushing. The stunt is for 
one man to pull or push fis opponent overboard. 
It is unfair to hook or punch below the belt. 
To push an opponent overboard counts five 
oints. To make an opponent take one foot 
om the seat or go down on one knee counts 
one point and to make him take both feet from 
the seat or go down on both knees counts two 
points. If poles are well padded they will do 
no injury. Points may be counted for forcing 
an opponent’s pole from his hands. Fouls also 
may be counted and points taken off for unfair 
plays. The game may be any number of pre- 
viously determined points, the winner being the 
one who gains that number first. 


“Lire-SaveR” 


The game, of Life-Saver is a first-aid game 
and should be played often. It develops 
efficiency in a stunt every swimmer should know. 
Many a swimmer is drowned every summer 
trying to rescue a drowning comrade when he 
didn’t know how. 

The game is played with five teams of two 
players each. There are two classes of players: 
the “savers’’ and the “drowners.” Five drown- 
ers go out from shore a certain distance and 
pretend they are drowning. Five savers swim 
out to bring them in. It is unfair for a 
drowner to assist himself in any way once a 
saver gets a hold on him. Any hold is per- 
missible, but care must be taken to keep the 
drowner’s head above water. The first saver 
who brings his burden safely across the line 
is the winner. There should be a starter, who 
will also referee the game. There are many 
possible variations to add excitement and try 
skill, as, for instance, requiring the savers to 
skin off their clothes (or some of them) after 
the starting signal is given. 


Water BasEeBatt 


Baseball on the water requires a regular, but 
not regulation, diamond. ere are two teams 
of five men each and the diamond is marked 
off with six rafts. A raft need not be any 
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larger than will conveniently float a_ person. 
The rules are similar to those of the game 
played on land with this exception, a man may 
be put out by being hit by a thrown ball. The 
ball, of course, should be made of soft material. 
To run a base the batter dives off a raft and 
swims to the next one. any part of .run- 
ner or swimmer touches base, he is safe. The 
game may consist of a certain number of scores 
or a certain number of innings. 


Leap-FRoG ‘ 

A game which creates lots of laughter is Leap- 
Frog. When this is played in the water the 
“back”? jis invariably pushed under and some- 
times the leaper also, only to bob up, and dv 
it over again. The trick is to leap over the 
under-man without going under yourself. 


HANpD-SPRINGING FROM THE Boarp 

What would a swimming-hole be without a 
good diving board? A particularly good stunt 
to try from the diving board is the hand- 
spring. Stand back from end of board three or 
four steps. Take step fofward, place hands on 
end of board and throw feet high in the air, 
with the intention of turning over. You will 
land feet foremost if you acquire sufficient 
momentum; as you gain greater proficiency the 
farther out over the water you will go. Be 
careful not to “land”? on your back or stomach! 


Fun on A GREASED PoLe 

A greased pole is another great addition to the 
swimming resort. The entire length of the pole, 
with the exception of a few inches on the end, 
should be greased. The object is to straddle 
the pole with your weight resting on your hands 
and move out over the end into the water. A 
pillow-fight on a greased pole is a_ laughable 
affair. You will find it very difficult to keep 
your balance. Never try to walk out on the 
pole. If you do you may be seriously injured. 


“COASTING” 

Coasting is a new stunt. The only equipment 
necessary is a long rope tied to a tree branch 
near the water. ake a short run and grab 
the rope. Swing yourself back and forth, then 
let go on the outward swing. You will shoot 
out towards the water and, if done right, will 
“land” feet first and go under at a slant that 
will bring you to the surface almost immedi- 
ately. It is safer to let go of the rope too soon 
than not soon enough. It adds fun to have 
a string of fellows line up on the bank and 


swing themselves in quick succession into the 
water. 
SupMARINE Base ) 
A great game is Submarine Base, which 


sounds like war.- Once the boys get the idea 
they will want to play nothing else. 

Of cotirse there are two sides, yourself and 
the enemy. The amount of equipment or num- 
ber of players is not limited but should be the 
same on both sides. The base should be located 
in a cove or depression in the bank with two 
lines of defense. The first line consists of a 
string of anchored barrels, far 
to allow a boat to pass easily between. he 
second line consists of a boom or string of 
logs strung across with no opening through or 
around. There are two captains. 

he “enemy” invades in a row boat while 
the “home” force awaits on the bank. The 
boat acts as tender while the boys themselves 
are submarines. It is the duty of the captains 
to stand back and direct the operations. The 
first trick or stunt is to get the boat through 
the barrels without touching them. These are 
the “‘mines.”” If one is touched the tender is 
blown up. In other words, the game ends there. 
On the other hand, if the tender gets through 
the mines the boom or net has to be navigated. 
This is where the real fun begins. The sub- 
marines leave their tender and dive under the 
net. The defensive flotilla of submarines now 
dives out to meet the invaders. If any part of 
an invading submarine touches the net it is 
“sunk.” After rising inside the net the captain 
will consider them sunk if they disappear from 
view again. The defenders, however, try to 
pull them under. This is submarining and every 
one pulled under is “sunk.” After both sides 
have played, turn and turn about, the side that 
lands the most submarines wins the game. 





Where Not to Stand in Thunder Storm 


OY reports thirty-five thunder storms 
last year, and fifty-two deaths result- 
ing therefrom. From an investigation into 
attendant circumstances the following sug- 
gestions are sent out by the State Agri- 
cultural College as worthy of attention 
during electrical storms: 

1. It is not safe to stand in a doorway. 

2. It is not safe to stand near a stove. 

8. Do not stand near cattle. 

4, Do not stand near wire fences. 
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Your Official Breakfast 


Shredded Wheat 


Make this wholesome, clean, pure, whole wheat food 
an official part of your camp provisions. It will help 
you to endure the rugged life that makes healthy, 
quick-minded, worthwhile boys. 


When you hurry back from the plunge in the lake 
-with a real, live appetite turned loose inside you 
nothing can be more delicious and refreshing and 
strengthening than a deep bowl of Shredded Wheat 
with milk or cream. 


Take a supply along on your camping trips—it is always 
fresh and ready to serve. Easy to pack and carry—a moment’s 
heating restores its crispness. 


Include Shredded Wheat in your outing outfit—there is health 
and strength in every shred. 















Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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ONLY KENNEL IN THE WORLD 
where a pair of unrelated White Scotch Collie Puppies can 
be bought. This means a lot to the boy who wants the pride 
and satisfaction of owning a fine dog, and the pleasure and 
profit of raising puppies as well. A pair of our White Col- 
lies will raise $300.00 worth of puppies a year. 

A 


= 





is a faithful, courageous companion. A partner for the boy. 
A playmate to attract girls to outdoor play, and protect 
them on every occasion. Collies are unsurpassed shepherds 
and dauntless guards of the home or farm. Ours are healthy 
and rugged, raised on an island—all pedigree stocks. Write 
for list of paprics (no old dogs for sale). 
island White Collie Kennels, Dept. L, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


CAMP INFORMATION and FREE 


in U. 8S. Expert Ad- 
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Learn Watchwork, Jewelry work and 


Ad A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
Engraving. ary, and your services are always in 








Catalogs of all Schools or Camps 

vice free. Want for girls or ? American Schools’ 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, | Wegciwton, “tice 16a Times Building, New York, or 
Bradley Institute, Pevria, Ill., for our latest catalog. | 1615 Masonio Temple, Chicago. 
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FIRST AID FOR BOYS 


By Dr. Norman B. Cole and Clayton 
H. Ernst 


Of course you have had instruction in first aid, 
but now you can get all the up-to-date infor- 
mation in book form, written so you can easily 
understand it. Every scout and scout master 
needs this book for instruction and for guid- 
ance. The whole subject of First Aid is cov- 
ered completely 
and thoroughly. 





SOME OF THE 
CHAPTERS 


ainting. 


Don’t delay get- 


th 

; Apoplexy. National organi- 

: Epilepsy. zation. Full of 

and pictures and dia- 
grams. 


B s ee 3 Epteenina: 
ractures, Drowning, $1.25 at all 
ete., etc. booksellers. 











Write to-day for new illustrated booklet of 
Appleton’s Books for Boys. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 








$499, Ow 
Black-Beauly-Bicycle 


The Black Beauty Bike can’t be described 
in words. You have to see it—you must 
ride it—to appreciate how different it is. 


The distinctive color scheme, the substan- 
tial frame construction, the “notched” finger grips, 
the famous Firestone non-skid renal et the 
boys -a-talking. And go!—you can beat the best 
of them. 


Direct from Factory—on Approval 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


Let us send (freight repaid) a Black Beauty on 
trial. If you don’t like it return at our expense. 
If you do like it, you pay ONLY $1.00 A WEEK. 
Guaranteed for Five Years 
by the Largest Exclusive Cycle House in America. 
ALL SIZES, ALL STYLES. 


Writ N w Get FREE our beautiful COLOR CATA- 
e NOW Loc telling you all about Black Beauty 
and giving full particulars regarding prices and styles. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. €. Established 1896. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY REMEDY 
Successtully Used by Boy Scouts 
Relieves tine. Cures Ivy Poisoning, Jig- 
er and insect bites, Chafing, Sun Burn, etc. 
o smarting. Sold by Drug ists or shipped 
by Parcel Post. PRICE, 25 . (Money 
refunded on request.) 


WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO, Centreville, Md. 
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HERE was grave question for a long 

time whether the boy would live. The 
broken ankle was a small thing, but pneu- 
monia developed next day, and for weeks 
he lay between two worlds. And all the 
time in his delirium he talked. His in- 
most, shy boy-heart was uncovered, and 
the colonel, standing by his bed, turned 
away often with wet eyes. 

“I didn’t know I was a renegade, mufm- 
my,” the boy babbled. “I meant it square. 
I thought I had a right to be an English- 
man. It’s ripping, old England—old his- 
tory—fighting men.” Then he would lie 
quiet, staring at the ceiling. “Fighting 
men—oh, yes—not mine. It’s not my coun- 
try; I see that, sir. I suppose I’m a 
renegade.” 

Then slowly, in a carrying, crazy whis- 
per: “A man called George Dewey, who 
steamed down Manila Bay one Sunday 
morning—a few middle-sized war-ships.” 
And then: “Washington at Valley Forge 
—poor old chaps; no shoes; frozen. It’s 
beastly to be frozen. I know.” Then, 
crushing his mother’s hand in his, “Why 
didn’t you tell me I was an ass, mummy? 
A fellow ought to keep to—his own flag.” 

And with that he would fall asleep—to 
wake up in half an hour, going over and 
over the same trouble. 

“If the child’s mind isn’t relieved in 
some way it will be brain fever, too,” the 
doctor said; and with that Colonel Barron 
had an inspiration. 

Sergeant Wilkins crept up the stairs, 
creaking small thunderbolts in a laborious 
effort to be quiet. The tossing skeleton on 
the bed lay still for a moment as the 
door opened, and then Mrs. Barron was 
startled, for a hoarse, weak shout rang 
out. The cavernous eyes flamed at the 
sergeant. 

“Oh, bully!” cried Roger. “I want him; 
I want to apologize.” 

The colonel’s arms came around his wife 
and closed the door softly from outside. 
“Let them fight’ it out,” he whispered. 
“I’ve an idea the sergeant will prove a 
good doctor.” 

From that time on, the boy got well. 
He spoke little and seemed to be always 
thinking, thinking; but strength came. 
One bright day in May, when the weather 
was unreasonably hot, he was well enough 
to be downstairs for lunch. 

“I want you to go to parade this after- 
noon,” the colonel said to his wife. “The 
general is here, you know, and there’s to 
be a short review and drill. There are lots 
of visitors and it’s a fine day, and every- 
body’s coming, so it will be a function. 
You’ve been tied to that bag of bones long 
enough.” 

“Yes, mummy, you must go. I’m all 
right. In fact, I don’t want you about; 
I want to sleep in peace.” So she went. 

The general sat his horse like a sol- 
dierly statue, his staff, rigid and im- 





- The Star Seiainaibedl Banner 
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pressive, lined up behind him, mounted 
also, in the glory of much gold braid, 
while the regiment went through its evo- 
lutions. 

The drill ended with a charge in which 
the long line of horses swept across the 
parade-ground, the men, with sabres raised, 
riding as only American cavalrymen ride. 
Mrs. Barron was aware of a slight stir 
around her; that people were looking at 
her and then away at some one who ap- 
proached. Her eyes followed their eyes. 

Through the gala crowd, towering above 
everybody, stalked a form which made her 
pulse stop. What everybody was looking 
at, to the neglect of the regiment, was a 
very tall boy—abnormally tall in his lank 
thinness. His last summer’s white flannel 
clothes hung on his bones in folds; the 
fur cap of the perilous expedition was on 
his head. He made his way slowly, sway- 
ing a little—for he was weak—till he had 
wandered down into the field itself, close 
to the stakes which marked it off and well 
forward of the general and his staff. 

With that, as he stood there, the eyes 
of all the gay crowd fixed on him, the 
parade ended, and the afternoon’s doings 
were over, and from the fort on the hill 
the sunset gun boomed. Then the soldiers 
by the great flagstaff were seen to be pull- 
ing ropes, and swiftly the flag, the Stars 
and Stripes of America, began to slip 
down. The band struck sharply into the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” It was a good 
band, and the martial music came out with 
a swing; perhaps every one there fitted 
the stirring words to the melody: 


“Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light.” 


The proud words sang themselves to the 
bold air, and ended triumphantly: 


“The Star-Spangled Banner, oh, long may it 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
rave.” 


Every one was standing; every man’s 
hat was off, and there was a moment of 
hushed silence, of reverence for the de- 
scending colors. Roger’s mother, breath- 
ing quickly, her eyes on her boy, saw him 
standing alone far in front of every one, 
unconscious of any one. A scarlet line 
ran across his hollow cheeks, the fur cap 
was lifted high over his shining young 
head, the head was thrown back and his 
burning eyes were fixed on the flag—his 
flag—with a look of worship. 

It was suddenly all over. The boy 
turned, his face solemn and bright. Every 
one fell back as he came to her, for the 
look in his eyes and in hers. 

“Mummy,” said the boy, battling for 
breath, for he was very tired—holding to 
a chair with one hand, his other hand on 
his mother’s shoulder, his eyes brilliant— 
“mummy,” said Roger Shelby, “I’m an 
AMERICAN.” 
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The Winners 


in Our 
Bicycle Contest 





Congratulations to All ! 











First Prize Winner— Avnotpn Raprke, 
Michigan. 

His prize—A bicycle fully equipped with 

tires, coaster brake, head-light, and pack- 

age carrier (the winner can pick any bi- 

cycle, tires, coaster brake, head- -light and 

package carrier advertised in any number 


of Boys’ Lire in 1917). 
Second Prize Winner—Dona.tp M. Rices, 
Connecticut. 
His prize—Any coaster brake advertised 
in those issues of Boys’ Lire. 


Third Prize Winner—Epwin' Frazier, 
Pennsylvania. 
His prize—Any bicycle head-light adver- 
tised in those issues of Boys’ Lire, 


Fourth Prize Winner—Tueopore L. Piace, 
New Jersey. 

His prize—A copy of “The Boy’s Life of 
Mark Twain.” 


Fifth to Fourteenth Prize Winners— 

Donatp R. SHetpon, Kansas. 

Lest: Basi, Maryland. 

MarsHatt H. Barnarp, Maryland. 

Epmunp C. Wo tr, Missouri. 

Harotp CronsHEey, New Jersey. 

Arsert Riptey, New York City. 

Warpvo Murray, Kansas. 

Epwarp Donatp Scuive, Pennsylvania. 

Joun B. Yarnewy, Pennsylvania. 

Witiiam._Bakey, North Dakota. 

Each of the above winners will receive 
his choice of the following prizes—East- 
man Camera—No,. 00 Cartridge Premo; 
Vest Pocket Flash-light; Diamond fountain 
pen and clutch pencil; Any book from 
Every Boy’s Library, Boy Scout Edition. 

(They should write to Boys’ Lire imme- 
diately and state their preference.) 


Fifteenth to Thirty-fourth Prize Winners— 


Epear K. Coox, Hawaii. 

Harry E. Marquarpt, Pennsylvania, 

Travis Keene Heprick, Illinois. ° 

Scorr Rrcer, West Virginia. 

LawrENce P, Buss, Massachusetts. 

Morris McCuietxan, Illinois. 

Haroitp G. Frornticu, New York. 

Howarp E, Lacey, Indiana. 

Everett W. TuHatcuer, Ohio. 

Rosert F. Hrnxetman, New York. 

Wiittarp Wentworth, Maine. 

Fesrus E. McAuuisrer, West Virginia. 

Cart Neat, Ohio. 

Rate Bonen, Kentucky. 

Water Core, Oregon. 

Harorp Y. Van Orven, New Jersey. 

Donatp Keep, New York. 

Oscar De’Sopo, Connecticut. 

Donatp A. Tripp, Illinois, 

C, Stayman Francis, Pennsylvania. 

Each of these winners receives a copy of 
the Boy Scout Diary (miniature hand- 
book). 
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same to you express prepaid. 


Sp eci Unusual selling te 


and all readers of Boys’ Life. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., “> usns™" 


WAR on BUGS 


INSURE your GARDEN with 


RAY OUTFIT 


For $2.00 
Contains enough spray material to make 50 gallons, which 
will take care of a half-acre garden one entire season 


Over 50% of your crop will be lost if you do not kill the insects 


COMPLETE GUIDE 
WHY--WHAT--WHEN--HOW TO SPRAY 
ENLIST AT ONCE—Chemicals are Scarce 


It is every one’s duty to help solve the food problem. 

It must be done in the garden by every one having a home. 

It cannot be done on the farm alone, as the labor is not to be had, 
farming is different from gardening. 

The garden demands daily attention, which one can give early in the 
morning and at evening—before and after business hours, the 


You can do no more patriotic act than to enlist in this 


the Bugs 


Don’t spend your time and labor getting the seeds 
to grow and then lose 50% of the crop by letting 


stroy the plants. 
IMPERIAL HOME GARDEN 
SPRAY PACKAGE 





SPRAY! It is the easiest part of the work 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $2.00 and we will deliver 


rms to Scoutmasters, Boy Scouts 
WRITE TODAY. 
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BOYS’ LIFE, 1 uae. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Both for $1.00 
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EVERY BOY 
and Scout 
wants to 
know all 

he can 
about 

OUR 
NATIVE 
ANIMALS. 


265 Pa + Romnd 
in Sack’ C Cloth. 


tions of our ani- 
mals in their na- 
tive haunts. 
animal described 
by a man who 
knows animals. 


Sie 8 . Send order to-day te BOYS’ LIFE 
K. REED © 200 Fifth Ave. New York 
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IDEAL TENTS FOR 
BOY SCOUTS 





Note: :—In these Tents Scouts? Staffs are » used 
for poles by tacking leather washer to staff 
which catches in 12-inch rings sewed in top 
of tent. 

Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 
Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their 
_ 1 Army Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured 
y us. 
Hn, 6 Geet Fem. 6x6 fh. center 3 ft. 11 
ft; 8 Army Khaki—Dyed, J Vy te 
twisted “Ailing Sack Complete with Poles, Stakes 
OME TRG cccccacccccccccvcccsoccces eecccececs $6.00 
No, 2— Tent. Same size, 8 oz. double and 
twisted fli t yhite Duck. Complete. with Poles, 
Stakes filing, Wh o ceccccccesooccsee secececes $5.50 
No. 3—Scout Tents. Same size. 8 oz. Single 
Filling White Duck. Complete with Poles, Stakes 
and Ropes $5.00 

No. 4—Scout Tents. Same size. High Grade 
White Tent Twill. Complete with Poles, Stakes and 
ROPER cccccacccccccccccceccccccccocceceoocess $4.50 


If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 


Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance unless otherwise ra Bpecial Tent 
and 8 furnished Free on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
the ys ware tm mind, 4 meet hearty 
No. 


— a brommoads W Wis. 
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Attention! Boy Scouts 


Radio Blinker 
Signal Set 


(Patent Applied For) 


A PORTABLE, SELF-CONTAINED 
AND EFFICIENT 


ELECTRICAL DEVICE for 
INSTRUCTION and 
PRACTICE 
IN 
Seni a Uiaaig) or Tight (olen 
Signals 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
U. S. ARMY AND NAVY SYSTEMS 


Recommended to all Naval or Military Or- 
anizations and Schools; also to Classes in 
Wireless Telegraphy. 


Endorsed by Officials U. S. Army, U. S. 
Navy, U. S. Coast Guard. 


Especially adapted for Boy Scouts. 


Manufactured Solely by 
Frank B. Perry and Sons 
NEWTON CENTER MASSACHUSETTS 

Price, $5.00 
Mention “Boys’ Life.” 
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Hunting Harbor Pirates 


By IRVING CRUMP 


Author of “The Boy’s Book of Policemen,” “The Boy’s Book of Firemen,” ete. 


HERE were 
| river pirates 
abroad. Ser- 
geant Connor at the 
wheel of Police Boat 
No. 2, slipping soft- 
ly through Butter- 
milk Channel a little 
after midnight, 
caught the vague 
shape of a_ dark, 
gray, low-lying 
launch sliding swift- 
ly by the east shores 
of Governors Island 
headed down the bay 
toward Perth Amboy 
and the entrance to 
Kill von Kull, It 
was not time for a 
launch of that size to 
be abroad, much less 
traveling without a 
single light showing. 
This was a violation and entitled Sergeant 
Connor and his two patrolmen to stop the 
boat and make an arrest. 

The big bluecoat was even on the point 
of doing this when he thought better of it. 
Instead he brought the patrol boat about 
swiftly and slipped into the shadow of 
Governors Island too. Then, turning the 
wheel over to a patrolman, he took a pair 
of glasses and picked up the shadowy 
craft again. It was difficult to follow the 
phantom-like launch in the blackness ahead, 
for it had been painted a dark color and 
all lights were obscured. Then too, her 
engine was muffled so that it scarcely made 
a sound. 

Sergeant Connor was curious. He 
wanted to learn more about that strange 
craft and its occupants before he attempted 
to overhaul her and make an arrest. Coal 
dock owners and shippers in the vicinity 
of Perth Amboy and the Kills had reported 
more than a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of coal stolen from their docks and 
barges during the past six months, and 
Connor had a suspicion that the big launch 
ahead had a great deal to do with the 
thieving work. Therefore, he instructed 
his man at the wheel to keep a safe dis- 
tance behind until he gave other orders. 

For nearly half an hour the phantom 
craft ahead steered in a straight course 
for the entrance to Kill von Kull, while 
the silent police boat, all lights out, ‘trailed 
stealthily behind, keeping, of course, at a 
safe distance. 

Then far ahead through the night 
twinkled the red and green side light and 
the red and white staff headlight of a tug 
with a tow. The sturdy little vessel with 
its long line of barges was struggling 
mightily against the swift currents that 
swept that section of the harbor, and mak- 
ing slow progress toward the East River. 

At sight of these Connor chuckled, for 
he knew that his surmise was right. The 
tow down the bay was a string of heavily 
laden coal barges, making its way toward 
the East River and the Sound. Through 
confederates, the pirates had heard of the 
departure of the tow and had determined 
to steal as much coal as possible from the 
barges during the remaining hours of 


great harbor of New 





The “Patrol,” mother vessel of the police fleet which guards the 


York 


New York's Marine Policemen 


ATROLLING New York City’s five hun- 

dred miles of water front is a task well 
worth the courage and wisdom of a highly 
trained and well-drilled body of men. Such 
an organisation ts the marine division of the 
New York Police Force. Regular patrolmen 
they are, but with the added training and 
qualifications of being much more at home 
on water than on land. LEvery recruit has 
seen service on the high seas. 

They man nine launches or patrol boats, 
two power dories, and the big one hundred 
and forty-five foot steel steamer Patrol, the 
mother vessel of the fleet. And with this 
equipment they are supposed to keep the 
harbor free from accidents, to make all forms 
of rescues, salvage lost or stolen cargoes, 
dredge for drowned persons, regulate the 
harbor traffic, stamp out all forms of piracy, 
put down mutinies, guard the shipping at 
9,500 docks, and in every way keep the port 
free and clear from lawlessness and disorder. 

The story of the life and work of these 
men is interestingly told in a book entitled, 
“The Boy's Book of Policemen,” by Irving 
Crump, just published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
By courtesy of the author and publishers, 
Boys’ Lire gives this story of one of the 
exciting episodes in the day’ s work—or the 
night’s work—of these marine policemen. 





darkness. Connor knew from experience 
that they could get away with five or six 
tons before dawn broke, by merely clinging 
to the slowly moving tow like leeches and 
unloading the coal into their own boat 
while under wa 

At sight of the tug’s lights the stealthy 
craft ahead put on more speed. So did the 
police boat. In a wide circle the pirates 
avoided the tug and came up on the star- 
board side of the last barge in the fleet of 
twenty-five that composed the tow. Con- 
nor saw this manceuvre and reversed the 
action with the patrol boat, making a wide 
circle in the other direction and coming 
up to the port side of the same group of 
barges. Quickly he made the patrol boat 
fast. Then, leaving the two officers as 
guards, the Sergeant climbed the side of 
the barge and cautiously made his way 
across the tow until he was safely hidden 
behind a deckhouse on the barge the prow- 
lers had marked to rob. 


OWN swept the big launch, coming 
about close under the sides of the 
barge. But before they had made their 
craft fast, another power boat, much larger 
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than the first, came out of the darkness 
and ranged alongside of the coal boat too. 
The thieves meant to make a good haul 
while they were at it. Here was another 
boat that they intended to load. Both 
vessels made fast to the side of the barge 
and clung there like shark-suckers making 
the little tug ahead tow them also. Then, 
two of the pirates climbed to the deck and 
proceeded aft toward the tiny cabin where 
the captain of tthe coal boat slept. Ser- 
geant Connor heard one of them shout 
down the companionway: 

“Hi, there, skipper, if you show your 
face on deck before daylight, it’, go hard 
with you. Stick to your cabin an’ it'll be 
all right. We're on board and we got 
work to do, see. And we ain’t a-goin’ to 
be interrupted either.” : 

There was a distinct menace in the 
voice, and Connor in his hiding-place heard 
the click-click of a revolver being cocked. 
Evidently the captain of the barge had en- 
countered river pirates before, for from out 
the depths of the tiny cabin came the 
answer: 

“Aw right. This here company don’t 
pay me thirty dollars a month to git shot 
at. I can’t stop ye. Go on an’ do your 
dirty work. I’m going to sleep.” 

At this the pirates snickered and one 
snapped a padlock on to the outside of the 
door, making the unfortunate captain a 
prisoner. 

Meanwhile four other men armed with 
shovels had boarded the barge and were al- 
ready at work loading the two boats on 
the starboard side, tossing the coal in great 
scoopfuls from the coal boat into the big 
cockpits of their own boats. But Connor 
had seen enough. The pirates were two 
to one against him and armed. Not that 
he would hesitate at such odds under ordi- 
nary circumstances, but. he knew that if 
he attacked with his small force most of 
the pirates would dive overboard and 
escape. What he wanted to do was to 
round up the entire gang if possible, and 
to do this he knew he must have another 
patrol boat. 

He realized that there was no cause for 
haste, as the men would be busy for sev- 


eral hours provided nothing happened to} 
That being the case, | 
he crept quietly from his hiding-place and | 


frighten them away. 


made his way across the string of barges 
to the port side where the patrol boat was 
waiting. To_the patrolman at the wheel 
he whispered: 

“Cast off, and drop back until you are 
out of earshot. Then beat it for the relief 
point and wigwag for Number Four boat. 
Tell °em we have some coal thieves cornered 
and we need help. Unlimber the rapid-fire 
gun and tell Number Four to get her gun 
and searchlight ready for action. Then 
you come back here and make fast again. 
Tell Number Four to stand off a hundred 
yards until they get the signal to close in. 
We'll get the gang of ’em this time. I'll 
wait here.” . 

“Ay, ay, Sergeant,” said the patrolman, 
who was a former bluejacket, and saluting 
in true sailor fashion he made ready to 
carry out his orders, while the officer 
slipped stealthily back to his hiding-place 
to watch the thieves. 


UICKLY but silently Number Two 

patrol cast off and dropped down- 
stream with the tide. When the tow was a 
safe distance upstream, the engines in the 
swift launch were started and with full 
speed ahead the patrol started for the relief 
point at the end of Governors Island. 
Meanwhile the second patrolman, after get- 


“Here’s a Tire Like Dad’s” 


Look at that “swell” black safety tread with its 


big rubber bars—just like the 


famous Goodrich 


Automobile Tire. It’s a “beauty” and it wears 
longer than any other bike tire youcan buy. With 


GOODRICH 


“GIANT” 


Bicycle Tires 


a 


you can spin along the road and thru the streets without any 
fussing” with punctures to lay you up when the other fellows 


are riding. 


That’s because the “Giant” has two plies of extra weight 
motorcycle tire fabric—not ordinary bicycle tire cloth. 


That thick, muscle-like rubber tread wears three times as 


long as other tires and the big 
when the roads are wet. 


black bars won’t let you slip 


The Goodrich “Giant” is the otschiabaltis finest bicycle tire 
ever made—built in the World’s Largest Rubber Factory. 


Tell your Father about it and ride on it yourself this 
year. Any bicycle store can get “Giants” for you. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 


Factories: Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





























Just empty an 
envelope of 
Fleer’s Instant 
- CHOCLAT- 
ACHOR 
into your cup of 
hot water, stir 
and drink. 
MILK AND SUGAR 
; ALREADY IN IT! 
Instantly ready! On a postal mail your Scout- 
master’s name and address and we’ll send both 
you and him a free cupful envelope. 
FRANK H. FLEER CORP., J. B. L., Philadelphia 
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Three twenty-five cent 
pieces will buy you a 


No. 00 


CARTRIDGE 
PREMO 





A genuine, daylight loading, 
roll film camera made in the 


Eastman Kodak Co. factories. 


A camera that has been de- 
signed especially for the use 
of boys and girls, and made 
upon such a simple principle 
that you can easily make good 
pictures with it from the start. 





Has automatic shutter to 
make either time or snap shot 
exposures, and is fitted with 
a first quality meniscus lens, 
carefully tested. 


This is not a frail toy but a real 
camera, made to last for years, 
by the largest and most experi- 
enced camera makers in the 
world. The low price of seventy- 


five cents does not mean low 


quality, but is due to production 
in big quantities in ly or- 
i factories. is camera 


makes 11{ x 1% pictures, and 
the film which it uses comes in 
six-exposure rolls for only ten 
cents per roll. 
Ask the dealer or write us for 
a free copy of the Premo cata- 
logue. It describes this and 
many other styles of cartridge, 
film pack, and plate Premos 
from 75 cents to $2.00, and up. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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ting the engine thoroughly tuned up, 


‘;climbed to the pilot house of the launch 


and took off the canvas jacket that covered 
the rapid-fire gun mounted there. 

In half an hour the launch had rounded 
the corner of the islands and was hidden 
from the tow. Then the man on the pilot 
house lit a lantern and began wigwagging 
in regulation naval fashion, using the 
Morse Code to call the nearest patrol boat. 
Far up the East River, Number Four 
patrol caught this signal and flashed back 
an answer. Then in twenty minutes this 
swift craft had joined the one at Gover- 
nors Island and the patrolman in charge 
of Number Two had imparted his ser- 
geant’s directions to the officer in charge 
of the other boat. 

Then silently both launches slipped 
from behind the island and made for the 
tow—Number Four making a wide circle 
to the starboard of the barges, and Number 
Two as before coming up on the port side. 


ae pirates were working hard, and 
Number Two made fast in her old 
position without disturbing them. Ser- 
geant Connor was waiting there and with 
whispered orders he directed the two 
patrolmen to climb aboard and draw their 
revolvers. Like three shadows the police- 
men made their way across the tow and 
crouched behind the deckhouse of the barge 
that was being looted. Connor waited a 
few moments until he felt certain that 
Number Four patrol must be in position. 
Then he gave the command to charge! 

With a rush the three policemen started 
down the narrow deck, revolvers drawn! 

“Throw up your hands!” shouted the Ser- 
geant. 

But for answer one of the marauders 
drew a revolver and fired. The bullet 
thumped into the deckhouse just behond 
Connor, but before the pirates could fire 
another shot the big policemen closed in 
and the two patrolmen, each selecting a 
man, did likewise. Then suddenly the 
entire scene was illuminated with a blind- 
ing flash of light. Number Four had 
brought her searchlight into action. The 
three remaining pirates, who were on the 
point of taking a hand in the fight, paused 
and stood for a moment uncertain just 
what to do. One of them bolted and ran 
toward the bow of the barge, but three 
quick reports from the machine gun on 
board Number Four sounded and the 
pirate stopped in his tracks and held up 
his hands. The other two dove overboard, 
but the searchlight’s rays followed them in 
the water and Number Four ran in and 
picked them up, prisoners. 


Meanwhile Connor and his men were 
having a serious struggle with the remain- 
ing three of the gang. Each was armed, 
and the policemen had to be more than 
careful that they were not shot before they 
finally subdued the thieves. The bluecoats 
however know every clever wrestling grip 
ever developed, and with a twist or blow 
can disable even the most violent prisoner. 

Sergeant Connor made short work of 
the man who had fired at him and soon he 
had him helpless, flat on the deck. The 
other two bluecoats worked with less des- 
patch, however, and it required the assist- 
ance of a patrolman from Number Four 
before the remaining pirates were finally 
made prisoners. Half an hour later the 
two patrol boats with the pirate craft in 
tow and the six prisoners, disarmed and 
handcuffed, put in at the Battery and one 
of the most daring and notorious band of 
river pirates was finally put behind prison 
bars, 





Pick a Premium 


Besides the big value to you of 
BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will give 
you free any one of the following 
splendid premiums with your 
$1.00 yearly subscription to this 
magazine: 





A Handy 
Pocket 
Flashlight 


Nickel-plated, 
extra powerful, 
guaranteed 
Tungsten Bat- 
tery, Mazda 
lamp. Size 3 x 
1% x % inches, 
7 useful inside on 
a dark day, out- 
side on a dark 
night. 





A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, compact, simple to use, 
this machine turns out a perfect little 
picture 114 x 13% inches in size. Made 
specially, with film No. 00, for the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made of hard rubber, 
set with 14K gold point pen. Just 
what everyone needs. 


A Scout Name Knife 


Made specially by the manufac- 
turer of “Keen Kutter” cutlery for 
BOYS’ LIFE. Regular two-bladed 
boys’ knife, with your name and ad- 
dress on the handle. 


3 Patriotic Books for Boys 
Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 


Stirring stories of these Famous 
Americans. Each book 5% x 8 
inches; over 200 pages. Fully illus- 
trated in color. Substantially bound. 

Select the book you like, 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. Every 
Boy wants to know all he can about OUR 
NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in 
Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations. 
Each animal described by a man who knows 
animals. 

















HERE IS MY ORDER FOR IT 


BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR, for which 
send me BOYS’ LIFE for One Year and 


SOC S S asses “eines? ceevcccees 
All charges prepaid by you. 


Name ..ccccccccsccccs ee eeeeeeteeererese 


Ad eee eee 2eeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeete 


The Premium and Magazine can go to sep- 
arate addresses, if desired. Canadian or 





Foreign Postage extra. 
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Boy Scouts Afloat 


(Continued from page 25) 


“There’s Ray’s boat,” said Joe, “coming 
out of the Chute.” 

“Sure!” said Wayne, his eyes to the 
binoculars. “It’s too far to see who’s 
rowing.” 

The return voyage was made in half 
the time. Ray’s crew was aboard the 
house-boat. He reported having looked 
on a region back of Long Island that 
seemed rich as a field for voyages of 
exploration, with all its smaller islands 
and lagoons, as shown on the chart. 

It was decided at evening council that 
Wayne’s crew should establish a’ camp on 
the hills visited; Ray’s crew should re- 
main on the Whippoorwill, and make voy- 
ages back of Long Island; the crews were 
to change places at the end of two days. 
Each crew provided itself with an enlarged 
map of the region, taken from the chart 
of the river; part of the scouting activity 
was to be a filling in on the map of inter- 
esting features discovered, kind of growth, 
birds, and animals observed, and the like. 


HEN Wayne’s crew pushed off in 

the morning, exchanging salutes with 
those left behind on board the Whippoor- 
will, the skiff was laden with tent, wire, 
instruments, provisions for two days, and 
utensils for camp cookery. Arrived at the 
pool, the things were carried to the top 
of the hill and the forester tent was set 
up back westward, 

Then came putting the wireless set into 
commission. Wayne climbed high in an 
old maple and to a stout limb he made fast 
a small ‘pulley. Through this he passed 
a light rope, running the end to the 
ground. It was seized by Joe, who by 
means of it pulled the aerial wires aloft. 
It took Phil but a few minutes to lop off 
with his axe such branches as were in the 
way. By the time this was done, Wayne 
had descended to the ground and got the 
instruments in shape for use. And then 
there went flashing forth signals: 

“RR, RR, RR, WS; RR, RR, RR, WS; 
RR, RR, RR, WS.” 

Wayne waited. No reply. So he re- 
peated the call. Again and again he 
worked the key of the wireless. More than 
a quarter of an hour passed ere he picked 
up the return. 

“WS, WS, WS, RR,” it came. 

“Why were you not on the job?” Wayne 
sent. “Have called a long time.” 

“Did not dream you were set up so 
soon,” came Ray’s answer. “Slicky, Charles 
and Bert gone in boat.” 

“We have work. Any more?” 
Wayne. 

“N M,” came from Ray. 

“GM,” ended Wayne. 

By ten o’clock the camp was declared 
fit by the boys and Leslie, Phil and Joe 
started off among the hills to the north, 
each carrying a small copy of the large 
map, on which to record observations tem- 
porarily. Wayne remained to guard camp, 
and to use the time he set himself to fish- 
ing down in the pool. 

On each hour (as had been agreed) he 
would visit the wireless, to receive or send 
messages, as occasion required. 

By noon, when the three Scouts returned 
to camp, Wayne had raked a few glowing 
coals from the fire between two flat stones, 
over which he had some small fish sizzling 
in the pan. 

(Continued in July Boys’ Lire) 
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colors, and sizes in the famous 
; ine of bicycles. All are pictured 
in natural colors in our new 1917 catalog. 
Wi There are many other models also— in fact 
the most complete line of bicycles in the world, 
all at FACTORY PRICES, from $15.75, $16.95, 
up. There is a Mead bicycle to suit the taste of every 
rider — electric lighted models, Racers, Juniors 
for children; models too — all at prices made pos- 
sible only by our F. -direct-to-Rider selling policy. 
We will send the 
“RANGER” bicycle 
you select 
FREIGHT “CHARGES FULLY PREPAID TO YOUR 
TOWN, for thirty days free trial—actual riding test. We 
pay return charges if you decide not to keep it, and 
make no charge for wear and tear during trial. We 
effort to influence your decision. The trial 
is all at our expense. 
/ Back or your 


id 

ry-to-R CPF “pancer’— if 

you decide “ to keep it—is the oldest and most 

successful bicycle concern in the world, with a 

Service d tt that cares for the and 

repair needs of more than a million riders. With 
: we ship goes a Certificate of 
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Lamps, Horns, ready- 
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Tubes, Tool Kits, etc., etc. 
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all ss r re and described in oe 
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POOL 





The New Swimming-pool at 





~ 
ULVER 
“a 
Culver never does anything by halves. Here is the new swimming-pool, four 
’ times the size of the average pool, twice as wide and twice as long—60 x 120 feet. 
There is also a new riding-hall at Culver, large enough to maneuver 150 horses. 


Besides, there are all the other buildings—the different bar- 
racks, “gym,” mess hall and model kitchen. 


Culver is a great school. Red-blooded boys come here 
from all parts of the country, instead of staying near home. 
Ask your father today to write for the Culver catalog. It 
will make him as enthusiastic about the place as a regular 
Culver boy. Address 


THE COMMANDER, CULVER, INDIANA 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 




















Gentleman’s private preserve—5000 acres. Long Lake, 
Adirondack Mts., New York. Heart of the Wilderness. 


CAMP BEACON 


Exceptional camp for healthy, refined boys of particular parents only. Character development, 
tutoring and rational outdoor sports under experienced physicians and university graduates. 
Pure spring water, milk, cream, from estate; plenty wholesome food. Fine buildings, tents and 
equipment. Handsome booklet on request. Rates absolutely inclusive. No extras. References. 


LOUIS C. WOODRUFF, A. M., 107 West 76th Street, Apartment 9, New York 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 


GET A CHANCE TO BUY 
BEST POSTAGE STAMPS 


The scarcest, newest, postage stamps—the kind we are 
| aw to get by buying private collections—are always of- 

‘ered to our approval customers first. Get on our ap- 
Nn list—receive your —— sheets regularly. Write 
today for information, free price list and monthly cirvular. 


Address Dept. 2 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 


127 Madison Avenue New York City 


SNAPS _ 22, Ditterent Foreign, 


S., including 
$1 and $2 revenues, for tic. with ¢ cash order we give 
free ou age which 


tells “‘How to Make a Collec- 

tion Properly 
ese Hen bee ‘CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 35 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


FREE <5 75 a, A = ge : om from 
STAMPS ni gee 
possible send names 

2 aR ns buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 

forg’ 1. 
STAMPS. wo, "Salvador, “incl. vot: 
ficials, ‘ . only 0c. 
Best App. Sheets 60 to 80% dis. © give 
a —_, L-4 7 120 vs. 
catal. free. 

HUSSMAN STAMP CO. St. Louls, Mo. 























C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Briliianté Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 
Ww. aid f 
OLD COINS antes, #2 aaa all 





ey dated before ty = cents for = 

New I Tils*td Coin Value a size 4x7. Guar- 

anteed prices. Get Posted At Once. CLARK COIN 
co. Box io. ‘Le Roy, N. Y. 





40 dif. U. S., All Beautt 
39 dit: Sense “ie, Unused sta 
. jen, nuse: m 
Takes This Offer 0 dif. Animal Stam r ” 


FOYE STAMP COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


FREE $e ae mame Paper, reference required, 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Hanover, Penn. 
FREE! 25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 


to applicants 
16, toe Fla, At Ave., reo Wvashington: 


jes. 











for 
NICKLES, Room 
23 STAMPS From 23 different countries. Set of 
$1 and $2 U. 8. Reyv., 500 hinges, 
all for 5c. Mention paper. Miama Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 
Approvals at 67% discount. Set of 7 Bolivia valued at 
$1.35 or rare set of New Hebrides free to applicants. 
ag 3e and names of two collectors if possible. 000 
inges 
E. HARRIS, 3838 Reisterstown Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
STAMPS. 105, China, ete., stp. dictionary and ag 
000 bargains, 2c. Album (500 pictures), 3c. Cat 
atps. of world 12c. 50%. A. BULLARD & co., 
Sia. A9, Boston, Mass. 
130 oe, mutes wide stamps or 50 U. S. or 42 
send 10c for 10 issues of 
MEKEEL’S "STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, Mass. 
pm agg PACKET FREE—Old assem, Commeratives 
Galore, Dues, Revenues, send 2c coin. catalog free. 
Mention paper. Midland 8 Stamp Co., mid d, Ontario. 


20°: Ginn, teins 


Guatemala, ty ete. Postage, 2c. 
FISK STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohle 

25 ST. ta “iltesraied album 

and hinges, 100. WRIGHT, 47 pe St., Boston, Mass. 

A Camera, Pocket 

Flashlight, Fountain 

EVERY Pen, Scout Name Knife, 

BOY Animal Guide and 
dandy story books. 


NEEDS Why not get them with a 


$1.00 yearly subscription 
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Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 
HE Postmaster-General has ig oa 


that our ordinary letter rate be raised 
from 2 to 8 cents. If Congress au- 
thorizes, the probable philatelic results will 
be interesting. In the first place, our coun- 
try is a member of the Universal Postal 


Union, and under this organization’s regu- |. 


lations our stamp which pays domestic 
postage must be carmine in color. If we 
adopt a 8-cent stamp for letters, we may 
expect its color will be changed from dark 
violet to carmine, which would necessitate 
We have 


a new color for the 2-cent value. 
had 2-cent letter postage since 1888. In 
1847 the rate was 5 cents. In 1851 it was 


lowered to 8 cents. 
Rate CuHances ABroaD 


If our postal rates are raised, as one 
means of defraying war expenses, our 
Government will only be following prece- 
other belligerents, in- 
cluding Germany, France, Russia, Austria, 
Italy and Hungary. France increased the 
postal tax on January 1, and the result 
now is stamps appearing in an unexpected 
way. The French people frequently for- 
got to put on sufficient postage. Mail 
reaching its destination still had “postage 
due,” and postmasters were authorized to 
surcharge the 5 centimes stamps with a 
capital T~ (meaning “tax”) within a tri- 
angle. A number of French colonies, in- 
cluding Monaco and Tunis, have adopted 
this method of providing provisional post- 
age due stamps. 

Italy upon raising rates earlier in the 
war surcharged new values upon its own 
and its colonial stamps. We learn now 
that Italy plans to displace these over- 
prints with a series with distinctive 
% | designs. 


A Braziian ComMMEMORATIVE 

All the way from Brazil comes a stamp 
sent to the editor by Juarez B. Cordeiro, 
a Boys’ Lire reader who lives in Rio de 
Janeiro. It was issued in March, he 
writes, “to commemorate the first Repub- 
lican movement” a hundred years ago, and 
will be used for domestic postage only 
and until September 7. The stamp is a 
100 reis denomination, pale blue, rectan- 
gular, bearing a cross as part of its design, 
and about 500,000 copies were printed. It 
commemorates Pernambucao’s revolution 
of 1817, one of a series of uprisings which, 
representing a liberty -loving people’s 
struggle against autocratic methods of rule 
by the Portuguese, culminated in the inde- 
pendence of the Brazilian states in 1822. 


Brartisn Coitectors 1s War 


How many American boys know that 
stamp lovers in England have been “doing 
their bit” in the world conflict? Records 
of leading British stamp societies show 
that a number of their members have 
fallen in battle. Soldier-collectors who 
have seen service in France, Belgium, the 
Balkans, Africa and on Pacific Islands 
have had splendid opportunities to obtain 
new stamps, which they have sent to rela- 
tives for preservation in case the men 
survived. 

England has issued no charity postal 
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labels, yet her philatelists have not been 
idle. Societies, journals and business in- 
terests devoted to stamps inaugurated 
early in the conflict the National Philatelic 
War Fund. More than 1,000 collectors 
have contributed valuable specimens from 
their albums. King George gave from his 
collection an early British stamp which, 
catalogued at about $20, sold at one of 
the N. P. W. F. sales for $2,500. The-latest 
of these sales was held in April, and recent 
war stamps brought high prices. Thus far 
approximately $32,500 has been realized 
and has been turned over to the British 
Red Cross. It is good to know that many 
American collectors donated stamps, in- 
cluding Charles Lathrop Pack, one of 
America’s noted forestry experts, whose 
collection is understood to be worth 
$600,000. 


Foouisn Sramps From AFRICA 


Liberia is again trying to mulct col- 
lectors. Since the war began, this Repub- 
lic, a neutral, has put forth a great number 
of provisionals, such as surcharges of old 
issues, with the excuse that it was con- 
fronted with a stamp shortage because 
unable to obtain further supplies from the 
printers in Berlin. 

Those overprints may have been legiti- 
mately issued, but Liberia has now put 
forth fresh surcharges which certainly 
were prepared for no other purpose than 
to make money at the expense of philately. 

The new labels are the 1909 stamps with 
new values overprinted on some, and 
L. F. F, (Liberia Field Forces) on others. 
The reason we know that the surcharges 
are intentionally to make money is because 
there are so many “mistakes” in the over- 
printed words and figures. 

Errors often creep in when stamps are 
surcharged, but the mistakes usually make 
the stamps rarer. In this case, taking for 
example the 5 cents ultramarine and black, 
showing a picture of the Liberian gun- 
boat “Lark,” each sheet of 100 stamps con- 
tains ten “errors.” Each stamp in the 
top row of ten bears the red surcharge 
‘Two Cents” with a long red line under it. 
On each stamp in the second row there are 
two lines instead of one. The fourth row 
bears “Two Cts” upside down on each 
stamp. The eighth row shows 2 2, each 
figure having a short line under it. The 
surcharges on the other five rows are all 
different. 

It is not possible that the printers could 
make so many mistakes on any one sheet 
of stamps, so we must regard these various 
overprints as deliberate ones. Hereafter 
philatelists will regard forthcoming Liber- 
ian stamps with suspicion. 


Track Your Comrapgs! 

ET each boy in the 
L patrol make a copy 
of the sole of the boot 
of some other Scout in 
the patrol, says the 
Jamaica Scout. hen 
collect drawings. Now 
take out of the room one 


Scout at a time till all have been taken, 
and let each make a plain track across a 
prepared piece of ground. The sketches 
are now shuffled and distributed, and each 
Scout must compare his drawing with the 
track made, and find to which one his sketch 
refers. He should, sub —— also point 
out the Scout wearing the boot of which 
he holds the sketch, 
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The Kodak in Camp. 


Every kind of out-door fun becomes 
more fun with a Kodak along. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies, free at your dealer's, or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Over any TrailwithaRambler Trek-Cart 


(Patent Applied For) 


™ 





The Base of Sup- 
plies is always with 
the Troop that 
uses a RAMBLER 
TREK-CART on 
the hike. 


permanent camp 
equipment a Scout 
Troop needs. 


It is no boy’s toy, but will transport with ease and safety 
100@ POUNDS DEAD WEIGHT 
Write today for illustrated booklet “Pepper’s Hike with the Scouts,” a 
story of a two weeks’ hike along the shores of Old Cape Cod, with troubles 
overcome and “Good Deeds” performed. It may help to solve some of the 
roblems in your own troop. 
Mailed FREE to SCOUT OFFICIALS only and to all others on receipt of 4c postage. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY “sis 


QUINCY HALL (Founded 1825) BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE WALKED WITH KINGS 


You boys have read his HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN and TOM SAWYER. Did you ever 
wonder whether the incidents of the white- 
washing of the fence, giving pain-killer to the 
cat, the adventures of the cave and “Injun 
Joe,” really happened ? 


“THE BOYS’ LIFE OF MARK TWAIN” 


by Albert Bigelow Paine, answets all these questions. 
Reading this book, it’s like getting acquainted with 
“Huck” and “Tom” all over again, only now it’s about 
Sam Clemens and his chums you read. 


There’s over 350 pages in the book, and 40 illustra- 
tions. One shows the real home of the real “Huck’’ 
Finn; another the “Tom’’ Sawyer stairway; another 
the entrance to “Tom’s’’ Cave—oh, ali the REAL 
things are there. 





The price of Mr. Paine’s wonderful 
cok — “THE BOYS’ LIFE oF Both the 
MARK TWAIN.” Is $1.35. prepaid. Book and 
A Great A year’s subscription to this mag- this 
; azine, BOYS’ LIFE—the Boy Magazine 
, at Offer Scouts’ Magazine, Is $1.00. You 1 year for 
" ow have a » ~t ‘ 1 35 
“ ” ‘ charges prepa us, ce . 
WARK TWAIN of the book alone—$!.35. $ 
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Lost, Strayed or Stolen 
(Continued from page 81) 


slowly down the incline till I was within 
twenty-five yards of the fire. I got behind 
a big pine where I couldn’t be seen, and 
peeked through the bushes as well as I 
could. I just got one look, but that one 
was aT because there, cooking a piece 
of meat on a stick, was a man and beside 
him was Don! 

My heart was beating so I was afraid 
the tramp would hear it, but I got around 
to our camp in record time, feeling all 
the while as though some one was after 
me. I woke up Bob and Beaney in a 
hurry, and though they first wanted to go 
to sleep again, after they’d listened to my 
story they were as wide awake as I was. 

Beaney’s teeth were chattering. “I bet 
they got pistols, too,” he said. 

“Tramps don’t carry guns,” I said, “and 
besides there’s only one feller there any- 
way.” 

“Wuh-well, the other feller’s probably 
lying in wait for us with a club,” Beaney 
answered. 

“Rats!” Bob breaks in. “Sim says there’s 
only one tramp, and we're three to one, 
ain’t we? We're goin’ to get that dog 
back, and that’s all there’s to it.” 

We had a hard time getting Beaney to 
come along, but after much persuading, 
we made him consent, although even then 
he said *twas just the same as committing 
suicide to tackle a desperate tramp. Bob 
made each of us go a different way, so’s 
I'd come at the enemy from the south, by 
going over the hill like I did before, 
Beaney from the west, and Bob from the 
east. The signal was to be a sharp whistle 
from Bob. 


WE all started off looking like scared 
rabbits, but Bob and I didn’t care, 
because we wanted to get Don back at any 
cost. The last I saw of Beaney he was 
still muttering about our “never seein’ 
home again,” and declaring that he wished 
he was “back where he’d come from.” 

I got to my place quickest as it was 
nearest, but I was scared stiff for fear I 
would make a stick or something crack 
and the tramp would hear me. Nothing 
happened, however, and I knew Bob and 
Beaney would get to their places all right, 
as we'd often practiced sneaking up on 
cae without them hearing us. I crouched 
ow and waited for what seemed to me 
an hour, my breath coming quick, and my 
throat so dry I could hardly swallow. The 
tramp’s back was turned to me and I could 
see him still poking the meat, and patting 
Don to keep him quiet. 

Then just as I was thinkin’ that some- 
thin’ must have happened to Bob, the signal 
came, and I tore through those bushes and 
tackled that man so hard he went flat, com- 
ing down on top of me and knockin’ my 
breath clean out. 

As I went down, I caught a glimpse of 
Bob charging forward towards me, and 
Beaney standing still waving his arms and 
shouting something I couldn’t make out 
and didn’t try to understand. But I un- 
derstood the next minute all right, for 
when Bob came over to where I was lying 
with the man on top of me, he gave one 
look at our friend’s face, kind of gasped 
and said “FATHER!” 


RY there was a babel of voices, and 
by the time I got my breath back and 
had climbed to my feet, the three of ’em 
were acting like lunatics, Dad and Bob 
lying on the ground howling and holding 
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their sides, and Beaney kind of chuckling 
and gurgling, “I told yuh it was foolish 
to come.” 

I took one look at Don capering around, 
and another at the other boys and father, 
before I got it through my head that we’d 
tackled a pretty funny kind of a tramp 
after all, and then I joined in and acted 
just as crazy as the rest of ’em. Even Don 
seemed to know something funny was go- 
ing on, and barked and wagged his tail as 
though he enjoyed the joke as much as we 
did and hadn’t caused all the row himself. 

There wasn’t much more to tell. After 
we'd got our faces straight and wiped our 
eyes, Dad told us how he’d finished his 
business in West Pineville sooner than 
he’d expected, and had come home a few 
hours after we'd left. He’d heard about 
Don’s disappearance from Mother and had 
thought he could find him, so he’d started 
right away out here. It seems he'd set a 
deadfall for rabbits in one of their regular 
runs a few days before, and it occurred 
to him that Don might have fallen in when 
chasing a rabbit, which is exactly what had 
happened. When he got to his deadfall, 
he found the twigs and grass which he’d 
scattered over the top all broken in, and 
Don and the remains of the rabbit he’d 


chased both in the trap, with Don as cheer- | 
Then of course, he’d taken | 


ful as ever. 
them out. 

“It was such a fine night,” father said, 
“and I do like to sit by a fire in the woods, 
and I just made a little blaze and sat here 
to rest and think, and here I was when a 
wild Indian rushed out of the thicket and 
tackled me and ” he just finished by 
laughing hard again. 

We got home 
Beaney stayed the rest of the night with 
us. He seemed kind of disappointed that 
Don was as good as ever, and that all his 
stories about tramps were wrong, but just 
as I was dropping off to sleep he says, 
“Well, I told yuh Don had fell in sompin’!” 





A Fateful Month 


PRIL certainly has been a fateful 

month in American history. It was 
on the 19th of April, 1775, that the battle 
of Lexington was fought. On the 11th of 
April, 1783, the end of the war with Great 
Britain was proclaimed. On the 80th of 
April, 1789, Washington became the first 
President of the United States. On the 
14th of April, 1846, the war between the 
United States and Mexico began. On the 
12th of April, 1861, the Civil War began 
with the firing on Fort Sumter. On the 
9th of April, 1865, the Civil War ended 
with General Lee’s surrender, and five 
days later President Lincoln was shot by 
J. Wilkes Booth. On the 22nd of April, 
1898, the United States proclaimed war 
with Spain; and now, on April 5th, 1917. 
Congress met in extra session, at the sum- 
mons of the President, to declare war 
against Germany and to take measures 
for its effective prosecution. ‘ 


A Camp RerricERATorR 


One of the good qualities of this refrig- 
erator is that it requires no ice. Take an 
ordinary soap box and fit it up with a 
hinged cover. Next dig a hole in the 
ground in a shady spot. Put the box in 
so that the lid is about one inch below 
the surface of the ground. ‘Now pack 
moss around the sides and put a lar 
piece of moss over the top. e lid takes 
only half of the upper surface—Guy L. 
Loper, Hornell, N. Y. 
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., === ar, The Auto- 
a Wheel Wins Again! 


That’s the verdict of boys all over the land. Wi.en- 
ever the Auto-Wheel Coaster enters a race, it 
finishes first, and each victory is a victory for 
the boy who owns the 


Anonines Gasiex 


The boys who own these sturdy racers know they can pass all rivals on 
the hill. And you'll find the Auto-Wheel in every race. Boys who know 
the “real thing” insist on having the Auto-Wheel. If you want “to 
keep up with the bunch,” this is the coaster for you. 


It is Not a Toy 


The Auto-Wheel Coaster is a boy’s. Ride in one, and you'll see how much 
“automobile.” It’s different from other better it is than any other wagon. 
wagons, because it has real roller- It’s built to last always, and has a rich 
bearings, dust-proof hub caps, steel finish that puts it in “Class A. 

tires and axles, and all the features 

of a racer... 


Auto-Wheel Trek 
Wagon for Scouts 
This hiking wagon is 
built to meet Boy Scout 
Needs. Sturdy, easy-to- 
| pull—a “good scout” all 
around. 

By all means get our 
FREE Book describing 
these two great wagons. 


FREE 


Handsome Felt Pen- 
nant, for names and 
addresses of 3 
coaster wagon deal- 
ers in your town, 





For smooth pulling, | and 
speedy coasting it simply 
can’t be beat. 


BUFFALO SLED CO. 


131 Schenck St., 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada: 
Preston, Ont. 




























about 12 o’clock and |} 


Mark those who 
sell the Auto- 
Wheel Coaster. 













































Boys! Here’s the Bug 
Get It! 


Last month we asked you if you 
wanted a beautiful green-gold 
scarf-pin free? We also told you 
to watch for the answer here this 
month, ’member? Well, the answer is: 
Send in your full name and address, and 
the name and address of a bicycle dealer 
near you, to us and we will give you full 
instructions where to go to get this lovely 
stick-pin free. No boy who loves bicycling 
will want to be without one. Write TO- 
DAY. 


United States Tire Company 












1798 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


ets 


EMERGENCIES !0 














Bicycle Book FREF | 


A book to delight boys’ and girls’ hearts, Save 
1! Offers bi- 
19.95 ana up. -Write 





FOR 
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UNDERWOODE- UNDERWOOD 









































How to Raise 
Money Quickly 


for the troop, the Red Cross Fund or any other 
purpose. Give an Illustrated Boy Scout, Patriotic, 
Army or Navy Lecture. We rent Ready-Prepared 
Lectures on these and many other subjects; each 

ure complete including beautiful Lantern Slide 
pictures and manuscript in pamphlet form all ready 
for use when you get it. It’s easy; and a great idea 
for enlisting new scouts. Ask for full particulars 
at once; get our Free catalogue and entire money- 
making plan. We furnish Lanterns, also. 


Send for a Sheet of 
Photo Stamps 


16 stamps on @ sheet, cach stamp a photoette show- 
ing an interesting view of famous American and 
European scenes. Stamps gummed and perforated 
like postage stamps so you can stick them on let- 
ters, in ks and stamp albums. Send six 2-cent 
stamps and get a sheet of 16 photoettes with full 
information about our Ready-Prepared Lectures. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave., Dept. 85, New York 
Shipping Agencies in Chicago, Kansas 
City, —— urg, and Boston assure 
quick, inexpensive delivery. 














“Every Scout to 
Feed a Soldier” 


by Promoting Production and Con- 
servation of Food 


2,830,000 


Gardens 
IF! IF!! IF!!! 


and ONLY if 


EVERY SCOUT and scour OFFICIAL 
Starts a Garden of His Own and 
Induces Nine Other People to Plant Gar- 
dens or Increase Their Acreage 


This places the Responsibility on Each Indivi- 
dual Member of the Boy Scouts of America. 

WILL THE PART vou TAKE MEAN MINUS 
TEN OR PLUS TEN 

The United States ‘Government says that there 
is no more important service that a Scout can 
render than to start a garden and get nine others 
to do so, or to increase the size of their gardens, 
and thus increase the food supply for the world. 


War Service to Be Recognized 


Special awards for achievement will be made by 
the Boy Scouts of America— 
1. To every Scout who successfully conducts a 
garden of his own and induces nine other peo- 
ple to do the same, or to increase their crop 
acreage. 
To every Troop in which every Scout does the 
same. 


¢o 


To the Scout who stands at the head of the 
list for the whole United States for the number 
of gardens started and successfully conducted 
a his efforts. 

he Troop which stands at the head of the 
ieet for the whole United States. 
To the Local Councils which stand at the head 
of the list for the whole country. 


Full Details by Addressing National Headquarters 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


obs 
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Think and 
Grin! 


Who Has. Found Old Mr. Idle 
Five Minutes in These 
Busy War Times? 


LD Idle Five Minutes? There ain’t no 
sech animal any more! If there is, 
Scouts have no time for him. Wher- 

ever he is he had better lie low. Scouts are 
busy with shovel, spade and hoe. “Every 
Scout to feed a Soldier.” If you see old 
F. M. coming anywhere around, lay him 
out as you would a bug, good and cold. 
Scouts are now drilling—potatoe drills— 
and will soon be shelling—shelling peas and 
beans. One Scout already has been much 
more than successful with his planting for 
on going one morning to see how his seeds 
were coming up he found they had come 
up, his neighbor’s chickens having paid a 
visit the previous evening to his pA aa 
No! We can’t get away from the old 
F. M. Here he comes stealing on to the 
page, and right at the top! Hoe! Scouts! 





Hoe! Shovel and Rake brigade! For- 
ward! Charge! 
| 4 ** *# 
Too Much of a Shock. 
A new boy came to a city school. He had 


been attending a little country school where 
the methods of discipline were primitive. In 
his new school he saw some electricians at 
work. 
“What are those men doing?” he .asked. 
“Putting in an electric switch.” 
The boy started up in alarm. 
“I’m going back,” he exclaimed. “I won't 
stay in_a school where they do the switching 
by machinery. 


* * 


Try It—Try Hard! 
Arrange sixteen matches like this, 


five diamonds. AA 
VV 
VV 


Now here’s the problem: Move only two 
matches and form four even diamonds, using 
every match. 


* 


making 


* *# «* 


Laying Him Cold. 

“There must be some mistake in my exami- 
nation markings,” complained the student. | “2 
don’t think I deserve to be marked zero.’ 

“I don’t think so either,” agreed the seasher, 
“but it is the lowest mark I can give.” 


* 


Barber-ous. 
Hard-up Stranger—Will you shave one side 
of my face for eight cents! 
Obliging Barber—Sure; which side? 
Hard-up Stranger—The out-side, 


* * 


ea ¢@ 
Speaking of Barbers—How’s This for an Auto- 
Strop? 


Northern Man—What’s that animal, oer? hed 
ackec 


Small Southern Boy—That’s a _ razor- 
hawg. 
Northern Man—What’s he doing leaning 


against that tree? _ ‘ 
oy--He’s stropping himself, suh. 


* * 


Ten Horses. 


How is it possible to put ten horses in nine 
stalls? 

Oh, yes, it can be done. We tell you how 
in the “Answers” but try hard, first—it’s so 
much fun to “get away with it,” you know. 
Of course, if ag can’t, then see the eotetes 
and wonder why: you didn’t think of i 


table trenches. 
too! 





*Tel-anather. 


Scout-Pat--Why, in Ireland men were digging 
the other day, and they found copper wires, 
which goes to prove that we had a telegraph 
System a thousand years ago. 

Scout-Sandy—That’s nothing. Why, in Scot- 
land they were digging in a place that no one 
had been near for three thousand years, and 
they found nothing which shows that we had 
wireless. 


* * 


“s. Oo. S.” 


Billy had attended a talk by a returned mis- 
sionary. On his way home his father asked: 
“Did he tell you about the poor he athens?’ 5 

“Oh, yes,” Billy answered eagerly, “he said 
that they were often very hungry and when 
they beat jon their tum-tums it could be heard 
for miles.” 


* 


* 


An Open Question 
Q. If a barrel weighed 15 Ibs., what would 
you put in it to make it weigh 10 lbs.? 


A. Holes. 


* * 


* * 


An Old One? 

Commissioner (to rural scout): Now, my 
boy, tell me how you know an old partridge 
from a young one. 

Boy: By teeth, sir. 

Commissioner: Nonsense, my boy, a part- 
ridge hasn’t any teeth, 

Boy: No sir, but I have. 


* * # 


June Think & Grin Winners. 


+ 


Horace Weihmiller, Maryland; Scout Billy 
Coon, Washington; Jack Chisholm, Washing- 
ton; Edward Berleman, Illinois; Floyd S. Up- 
dike, New York; Robert G. Lowes, “Texas; S. 
Browman, Illinois; Andrew J. Kelly, Massa- 
chusetts; Herbt Murrie, Maryland; _ Gol- 
en, Tennessee; Ira A. Terry, Uta 

so 
It Is Simple—Yet Is It? 

This puzzle is for dominoes or checkers. 

The dark spots represent. the dominocs 


turned down or dark checkers. 
The light represent the dominoes with faccs 
up or light checkers. 


BUBB USD 
AROMSBDL B&B 
BUSBUSO 
ABOUMGD B 
BOMOSD 


The object is to put all the whites in lines 
and all the blacks in lines by touching and 


moving only two checkers. 


* *# # 


Now here we go, fellows, back to the vege- 
Fun there, eh?—And puzzles, 





Answers to puzzles are on page 70. 


7 @ 


Furs Disurxe Buve. 

French scientists have recently observed 
that to a fly the colors of the spectrum 
beyond green and orange appear dark. 
Blue window panes make flies in a room 
become inactive, but they will fly out to 
the light threugh an opening. In Japan 
curtains of blue glass Sade are hung at 
shop doors. The flies go out through the 
spaces but do not come in. Blue wash is 
recommended for cow sheds. 
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Eastman No. 00 Cartridge Premo 





Shall We Give 
You a Real 


Eastman Camera? 


See these pictures 








made by this camera. 


You Can Have this Eastman Camera 
with a $1.00 Yearly Subscription to 


Boys Life—the Boy Scouts’ Magazine 








No. 00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


is a simple, compact little camera, just the thing for boys or girls 


to snap pictures of their friends and 


sports with. And although 


small and extremely easy to use, it’s a real camera with the reputa- 


tion of the Eastman Kodak Co. behind it. 





It will make perfectly 


satisfactory pictures for grown-up people as well as the young 


folks. The size of the picture is 114 


by 134 inches—a proportion 


which is just right for portraits, landscapes and street scenes, for 


which the camera is adapted. 


The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge 





Premo Film. 
for time and snapshot exposures an 
imitation leather. 


Complete instructions come with 


simple instructions are followed, good results are assured to the 


veriest beginner. 


The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made 
by the Eastman Kodak Co. especially for 
the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all 
charges prepaid by us, with One Subscrip- 


tion to Boys’ Life. 


USE THIS COUPON 


It is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter 


The negatives are of such quality that enlarge- 
ments may be made from them when desired. 


d is covered with a durable 


each camera, and if these 





BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge 
Premo Camera for the enclosed $1.00; this 
amount also to include One Yearly Sub- 


scription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Official Boston 
Agents for 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 
EQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
description 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 


Ragman 0. 


Poon find 


THE +>SERVICE -STORE 














Scout Master: 
Fill in coupon and mail. 
We will do the rest. That is— 


Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 


No. of Scouts in Troop 


























eeeeeeseeeeoree 


June Scout Master 
(This order must be signed by Scout Master) 








Emblems for Schools, Clubs 
and Societies of every kind. 
tach 36-page Catalog Free 
c. K. GROUSE CO. 600 Ilustrations. Pins 25c up. 
—— Save money for your associates. 
46 Bruce Avenue 
North Attleboro. Mass. 
A SCOUT KNIFE 
with your name and address on the handle will 
be sent to the boy peony | in one subscription 
to Boys’ Lire. 7 eo page © 
Boys’ Lire, y Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 








Mention Boys’ Lirg in answering advertisements 


Make money acting as our agent. | 4g¢ 
LA TT 





ERE is a list of new foreign members 

recently received: Australia 1, Ber- 
muda 1, Brazil 1, Canada 2, Cuba 1, Brit- 
ish Honduras 2, England 7, France 3, Hol- 
land 1, Japan 1, Java 2, Sweden 2, also 
Alaska 1 and Hawaii 2. We hope Alaska 
and Hawaii will not be indignant at being 


called “foreign.” We mean foreign in pic- 
turesqueness and interest in their cases, 
not forgetting that they are our first 
cousins and own the same Uncle Sam. 

In order to increase our foreign mem- 
bership we have recently taken the some- 
what impertinent liberty of sending letters 
to overseas subscribers of Boys’ Lire. We 
have not had time to ask permission of all 
of them. We hope boys receiving these 
letters will be interested in grasping hands 
across the sea, or if not, that they will be 
so kind as to pass the friendly letter on 
to someone else who is interested. And if 
any for any reason do not wish to receive 
letters we hope they will drop us a line to 
that effect. 

Anyway, a number of these boys have 
already come romping into the Brother- 
hood, so we hope we shouldn’t worry. 

A Canadian boy is making a collection 
of military badges of all the warring na- 
tions and wants to hear from anyone inter- 
ested in exchanging United States for 
Canadian badges. And don’t forget the 
English Scout who wants a correspondent 
familiar with cotton manufacture and 
machinery. 

One or two suggestions to correct wrong 
impressions: 

New members who give their age and 
other facts with their first letter need not 
repeat it with later letters. . After you are 
connected with a boy write direct ‘to him, 
not through this office 

We no longer publish lists of boys want- 
ing correspondence, for lack of space. 

If you haven’t received enough letters, 
if they don’t come from the right places, 
if they are disappointing in any way, don’t 
be discouraged—sit down and write us 
your troubles. It’s hard to treat every 
fellow alike in this game, but we always 
hustle around and try to do something 
for the fellow who speaks up. 


Tue Rvtes 


Write a letter to a boy. 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 
See that your return address is written plainly 
on the envelope. 

If you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States or its possessions, to Canada, any of the 
British Isles, on Zealand, British Guiana, the 
Bahamas, or Mexico, put on a two cent stamp. 

f you want it to go to any other part of the 
world, put on a five cent stamp. 

Write plainly on a slip of paper your name, 
address, age, and whether or not you are a 
Scout. 

Put the slip and the unsealed letter into an 
envelope, seal the outside envelope. and mail it 
to Boys’ Lire, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, affixing adequate post- 


ert will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire you can write on the inside en- 
velope the name of the country or state where 
you want it sent.) 

No expense whatever, except postage, is in- 
volved in this correspondence; our service is 
iven to all boys, whether subscribers to Boys’ 





IFE or not. 











AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOR (Gold) P.P.LE. 1915 


THE 
ad does not buy so-called “‘sets” of cheap 
teakie made up to sell at a price. He knows 
they cannot be of good quality, and such sets 
are not made to last. 
A Special Split Bamboo Rod! 

Made for Boy Scouts in various lengths and 
patterns for Trout Fly, Bass or Pickerel Bait 
casting or general Bait Fishing. Price, $5. 

A Good Reel To Go With It! 
= c REEL—Single Action, Rubber and , 
BAIT FISHING REEL-—Doubio Muitipiy- 

ing, Rubber and Nickel.............+-.- 3.25 
BAIT CASTING REEL—Quadruple Mul- 

tiplying, long barrel, all metal satin 

finish, jeweled bearings...........+-++++ 4.50 

Fine Quality Lines! 
TROUT LINE—Enamelled Silk for Fly 
Casting, 25 yard length...........++++-+ $0.90 


BAIT LINE—Hard_ Braided Silk, for 
Bait Fishing and Bait Casting, 50 yard 
1 h 





CMB .ncccccccccccccccccccccvcccsscces 
SPECIAL TACKLE BOOKLET contains full 
- ¢ fee also many special goods, and COL- 
LATES of Regular Wet and Dry Trout 
Flies and Salmon Flies. Copy of which will be 
mailed on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 


We Are Experts—Can use and use success- 
fully the articles we make and sell; our ex- 
perience and judgment are yours for the ask- 
ing. Almost a century of experience is be- 
hind our products. Every order receives the 
personal attention of one of our Mr. Mills. 


WM. MILLS & SON 
FISHING TACKLE SPECIALISTS 
Established 1822 
19-21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


























Is Your Glove Stiff? 


Put a little “3 in One’ oil 
on fingers and palm and the 
leather becomes soft and 
pliable at once. The ball will 
stick better and glove will 
last twice as long 

“3 in One” makes base ball 
cover and stitches stronger and 
hold longer. It also prevents 
rust on mask, fasteners, etc, 
Not stic or greasy. 


FREE Write today for 
een free sample 

a and “3 in 
One” dicti 


ott. “ONE eon co. 
165 ELG. Broadway, N. Y. / 











° BIRDS—NESTS— 
The Oologist EGGS—TAXIDERMY 
THE OOLOGIST is the only magazine published 
in America devoted to these. It is now running a 
special series of articles on the subject of "Birds" 
eggs. It is indispensable to those making ‘collec- 
tions, as its columns are filled with exchange no- 
tices. All Boy Scouts should learn about the birds 
they see on their tramps and camps in the woods. 
Subscription only fifty cents per year, with a free 
exchange notice. Sample copy FREE. Address 


THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Il. 


BOYS--UXE TO HUNT? Learn 
‘to mount birds and ani- 
mals. Makea aoniens for future stu- 
dy. Keep your trophies ‘etime, eas: 

to do: Lots of Fun! EARN MONEY 

mounting specimens for friends,or make 

dandy nts. illustrated Cotalesue 
its FREE. Send 














and students 
for SPECIAL OnE to first 
ers who write. DO I 

first in your town 

Mighty interesting! ( 


Box 100, WATERVILLE, MAINE 












for YOU, your TROOP, Club, Class 
or Society—vacation or any time. No 
Schemes, but honorable — liberal 
risk—no failu re Other ts doing it BIG. 
sk—no failure. er scouts it 
Write for offer now, this minute. my 


AMOLENE PRODUCTS CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 10) ademas shine 
“I’m going aboard!” returned Dick, (t3 W 
grimly. He received the other’s words fanted ~ 
with a slight smile. He did not blame the Boy with Bicycle 
man for not firing the vessel, for he realized f 
that Monroe, laden with a man almost . HE want-ad columns of news- 


papers everywhere, show the 
many opportunities that are open to 
a boy with a 


Dayton Bicycle 


You can earn good’ mone —and, in 
addition, you wi Pega tinea cnt 

health astride a bri an - 
OER ne 1917 DAYTON. Now 


helpless, could not tell how long it would 
take him to gain the power boat or how 
long it would take the fire to reach the 
shells. 

Turning at once, Dick crawled out of 
the cabin and with grim determination 
made his way to the rail of the barkentine 
and climbed up the deck to the cabin. i ! , 

A few nar Bin below sufficed to do his 50 do the tne Wore er 
work. The old barkentine was deluged Ways to] Make Money With a Bicy- 
outside, but within she was as dry as dust, 7] Make | cle.” Ask for Booklet 14. 
and the flame licked up the cabin wall with Cycle Dept. 
great greediness. DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO. 

When he was sure that the fire was well DAYTON, OHIO 
caught—and the wind rushing down the : 
companionway was a perfect blower for it 
—he ran above and in desperate haste, yet 
with extreme care, worked down to the 
rail and got safe aboard the Gull. 

Monroe was at the bow of the motor boat 
waiting for him and helped him aboard, 
saving him, in fact, from a plunge that 
would have landed him in the roaring sea. 

“Cast off!” shouted Dick, when he reach- 
ed the cockpit, and as the other did his 
bidding and he felt the bow swing free he 
cut the stern line. 

On the instant, the Gull—whose engine 
had been working steadily all the time— 
was drawn away from the barkentine like 
a chip in a mill race, and, rising up on 
the surging billows, they shot forward upon 
the bar and into the night. 
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res TIS Bicycle i ? 














cs; must be ove. ; 


“e teycle. 
irrapa boy: must have pley 
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nQ ith bieyeles, 16 years 
th w . elaal 
Hor city a, Who ean earn $30 to, 
nonth; splendid chance 
‘ancemen{Z_ Apply 28 S« 
hWwanted—Errand buy with wheel fioli- 
oe eee . 














ie was almost pitch dark now. The sea 
roared and washed deafeningly, and 
the wind howled and whistled like ten 
million questing fiends. As they darted 
upward on a billow, they looked back and 








made out, even in the dark, puffs of smoke Don’t be == CO ig 2-$yr35 ——— blade, and 
— a cabin, lighted dimly by content un- : its efficient 
On and on they shot over the bar—safe til you get ih | ll nail puller, 
depth for them, but destruction for a . - ’ 
larger vessel. The sea broke on their left the Plumb yos ll find 
with a great, continuous roar, a bell buoy’s Boy Scout 5 it the han- 
note coming now and then out of the din > a ; H 
and the blackness; but on the shoals—now Axe, made + diest tool in 
well covered at high tide—the seas rolled | by the mak- your kit. 
in mountainous but smooth billows, and the | : 1 j 
Gull, truly named, rode away on them like ers of the official axe of the Price of axe with strong 
a bird of storm, spray-sheeted, but buoy- Boy Scouts of America. leather sheath $1.26, with- 
ant and staunch. ° 
In ten minutes, they were well over the With its highest grade out leather sheath $I. 
bar, and the sea was not so high. After . : 
a time Dick was able to swing to port, | hickory my a a sand fer beng hme 
and they were soon in the choppy, fierce | }} tempere een-edged.stee spielen lig ace 
cross-sea between Gull Island and the P ; . gee, Boy Scout Axe. ee 








mainland, heading toward the scattered 
star-like gleams that marked home and 
safety. 

No explosion rent the night, and no 
pillar of ie rose from the aa; and Dick, ‘ Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
listening and watching with every nerve Philadelphia St. Louis 
stretched taut, began to grow sick with 
disappointment. 


“I’m going back,” he declared to Mr.' f*P Comics, Cartoons, Com- 
Monroe, his dripping, salt-encrusted face Hildebrandt Be C00) g Via 


set in resolve. “I’ve got to!” e ESstss me Gam 
: “She'll burn,” returned Mr. Monroe, put- j The School of Original 
ting a hand on his shoulder. The munition By our simple method your taless te apididy developed 
without interfering with present work. By Mall or Local 

lasses. Write for terms, list of successful pupils. 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 2206 Flatiron Bidg. MN. Y. 


For sale at National Headquarters, and all. hardware stores. 

















speculator said nothing, but his touch on 
the shoulder was an accolade—it expressed 
his admiration, the admiration of one brave 





CATALOG 
our entire line in actual sizes. 
in actual eolors. A 2c stamp 

















heart for another. “Look!” he roared, Street e FOUN J. HILDEBRANDY Co., | OTIC 

suddenly. “There’s your fire!” FE rman 3 : Earn a dollar. Sol 5 booklets, patriotic 
_As he spoke, they glided into Dick’s | PREPAREDNESS } teen Me ne AD yo Aa ay stamps for 10c each. Keep $1.00; send us 
anchoc’”© Of unrufled water and dropped | COLD MEDS micion. Gad i3c*, ie aztnnd | “AMERICAN SALES CO 
anchor. UREAU, 295 Wellington Ave. Rochester, N. Y.  |!Dept.L_ .- Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
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it doesn’t make any difference who or what you 
are racing, you are always ready, if your bicycle 
has an “‘Atherton’’—there is positively no slipping 
in the forward drive. With an 


Atherton Coaster-Brake 


the down-grade is all coasting. You glide along 
so fast a pony has to “‘go some” to keep up. 
It’s lack of friction that makes the Atherton 
Coaster-Brake such a help to bicyclists. It means 
less work on the hills, too, and tremendous speed 
on level stretches. In an emergency, the bull-dog 
grip of the Atherton never fails. 
Driving Contacts—3 ~~ ee 
6 Working Parts In 
Ask Your Dealer To Show You 
FREE—for your bicy- 
cle. Initial letter 


The handsomely designed in 
5 colors for names of 
3 local bicycle dealers. 
BUFFALO METAL GOODS CO. 
always works” 184 Winchester Road 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DO YOU WANT 
VACATION MONEY? 














Of course you do—and here is 
an easy way to get it. 


Send us your name and address and we 
will ship you Parcel Post (prepaid) a box 
containing sixteen cartons and _ twelve 
samples of Rawlins Clenzene. 


& 
¥ 
Clenzene is a wonderful washing com- 
pound, guaranteed to be harmless, that 7 
takes the work out of wash day. It does 
away with rubbing clothes on a board and 
it cuts the soap bill in half. A fifteen 
cent package will last six wash days. 
Clenzene makes wash day a pleasure and 
every woman will buy it on sight. 
cd 
e 


When you receive the box of Clenzene, 
distribute the samples to your neighbors. 
This will create a demand that will make 
it very easy for you to sell the sixteen car- 
tons at fifteen cents each. When you have 
sold them send us $1.25 in payment and 
put the balance in your pocket. 


Don’t send us a cent in advance. We 
trust you absolutely ; and take all the risk 
—you can’t lose. 


Don’t pass up this easy way to make 
Send your name and 


vacation money. 
address today to 


RAWLINS CLENZENE CO. 


2304-A Gravois Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


L 





MORRIS CANOES 





The Canoe that Nationalized the great 
pastime of Canoeing. Write for Catalogue. 
B. N. MORRIS, INC., 

240 State St. Veazie, Me. 
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Dick looked back. Far away there was 
a faint blotch of orange in the blackness. 
It seemed to grow clear and steady; then 
it flickered; it disappeared, then came 
again and swelled and waved like a stream- 
er. As they watched, breathless, it changed 
shape; changed from a bar to a sheet, 
wind blown. It whipped about a mast, and 
the mast flamed like a bit of lightning— 
then disappeared abruptly. 

Dick turned away with dee satisfaction. 

They got Mr. Erickson, Monroe’s part- 
ner, into the, dory, handling him with in- 
finite care, and rowed ashore, carrying 
him up the bank and into the house. 

Mrs. Andrews, joyous to see Dick back, 
received them with great warmth and 
helped put the man to bed. 

When Erickson was in bed Dick ran out 
of the house and up to town for the doc- 
tor, who fortunately lived not far from 
the Andrews. All the way there and all 
the way back with Dr. Stevens in his 
buggy, he watched the fire out in the dark- 
ness and waited for the explosion. 

When he got home Monroe met him, and 
together they stood on the piazza regard- 
less of the rain and wind, looking out 
toward the bar. 

“Dick,” said the tall man, his voice 
husky—for he loved his partner—“I take 
back my words about this being a cowards’ 
town. You 

At this second, the whole east seemed 
to gleam a vivid orange—the black night 
rent asunder; and the roaring of wind, the 
dashing and slatting of rain, the pounding 
of the surf—all were lost in a mighty, 
mighty roar that tumbled the sea of the 
bay and made the ‘veranda under them 
sway and heave. Then the flame died out 
utterly, the prodigious roar spent, and 
only the wind and rain and sea broke the 
silence following the thundering detona- 
tion—broke it whisperingly. 

Monroe let out a great, whistling breath. 
“Thank God!” he exclaimed, in a husky 
quaver. He touched Dick again on the 
shoulder as he had before on the Gull, and 
then turned away. 








Once TuereE Was a Scour Wuo Hap 
Turee Ears, anp—Wuat! You 
Dovsr Ir? 

ROUND the council ring—right now 

plant concentric circles of sweet corn. 
If you have no council ring, make one, 
with a place for a fire in the center, and 
room for the members of the troop to sit 
in a circle around it. 

The corn will grow, if it is planted 
as it should be, and will give the place 
a delightful air of seclusion. 

And then in August—well, be reason- 
able or you'll have a stomach-ache. Think 
of just reaching back, pulling off another 
ear, putting it on a stick and roasting it! 
You'll have to pull up the inside row of 
stalks to make room for the new members 
who will want to join. 


Tree Docrors 
To the warblers is given the care of the 
foliage of the trees and therefore the good 
health of the forest. They are the tree 
doctors just as the woodpeckers are the 
tree surgeons.—American Forestry. 











I Made 


$50,000 
Last Year 


In the Magazine 
Subscription 
Business 


YOU can begin this 
business without 
capital—just as I be- 
gan several years 
ago—and, no matter 
who you are or 
where you live, you 
will find it an inter- 
esting, agreeable and 
improving occupa- 
tion, in which you 
will be your own 
boss and will estab- 
lish a business of 
your own, with almost no limit to your 
earning possibilities. I know hundreds of 
other magazine subscription men and women 
who make from $2,500 to $15,000 or more a year. 
You can start the business in spare time and 
gradually build it up until it will pay to devote 
all your attention to it; therefore, you take no 
risk. There’s no expensive outfit needed and no 
correspondence course to be taken. My monthly 
magazine and my handbook, in which I have 
written the results of eighteen years of experi- 
ence, will give you full and complete information 
and instructions on every phase of the business. 
Tear out, fill In and mail this opportunity coupon today. 


GEORGE C. CROWLEY, Room 45, Crowley Bullding, 
3291 Third Avenue, New York City. 








Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s subscription to 
Crowley’s Magazine and a copy of your handbook 

How to Make Money in the 
Magazine Subscription Business. 











SEMAPHORE SIGNALING SIMPLIFIED 


Just the thing for Boys who want 
to become expert signalmen. Its use 
secures a thorough grounding in a few 
drills in the essentials and is so ar- 
ranged that each boy may practice by 
himself or with other boys. Writtea 
by Captain Clarence Deems of the Regu- 
lar Army. Postpaid, 25 cents. The 
_Edward T. Miller Co., Columbus, Ohio. 








iad 
Camp Algonquin 
ASQUAM LAKE, N. H. 

A camp for boy scouts who want the oppor- 
tunity to advance rapidly— and on safe 
grounds. J. Edward Knott, Jr., an Eagle 
Scout, Scoutmaster. Address 

EDWIN DeMERITTE, Jackson Springs, N. C. 

















WRITE PHOTO-PLAYS! 
Total Cost--50 cents 

You receive a thorough and beautiful book, 
entitled, “The Art of Photop!ay Writing.” 
You acquire a profession and a great source 
of revenue. Do it now. Don’t delay. 

COLOSSUS PUBLISHING CO. 

744 Title Guaranty St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Shadow of the North 


(Continued from page 20) 


men, and kept pace with them at the long 
easy gait used by the Indian runner. 

The weather continued fine for winter, 
crisp, clear, sparkling with life and the 
spirits of all were high. Colonel Johnson 
beckoned to Robert to ride by the side of 
him and the two led the way. Kegnegh- 
tada had refused a horse also, and was 
swinging along by the side of Tayoga, 
stride for stride. A perfect understand- 
ing and friendship had already been es- 
tablished between the Onondaga and the 
Mohawk, and as they walked they talked 
together earnestly, young Brant bearing 
himself as if he were on an equal footin 
with his brother warrior, Tayoga. Colone 
Johnson looked at them, smiled approval 
and said to Robert: 

“I have called my younger brother-in- 
law an eagle, and an eagle he truly is. 
Where will you find a white boy who can 
excel him? He absorbs the learning of 
our schools as fast as any boy of our race 
whom I have ever known, and, at the same 
time, he retains and improves all the lore 
and craft of the red people.” 

“You have found the Mohawks a brave 
and loyal race,” said Robert, knowing that 
the colonel was upon a favorite theme of 
his. 

“That I have, Mr. Lennox. I came 
among them a boy. I was a trader then, 
and I settled first only a few miles from 
their largest town, Dyiondarogon. I tried 
to keep faith with them and as a result 
I found them always keeping faith with 
me. Then, when I went to Oghkwaga, I 
had the same experience. The Indians 
were defrauded in the fur trade by white 
swindlers, but dishonesty, besides being 
bad in itself, does not pay, Mr. Lennox.” 

They came presently into a region of 
cultivation, fields which would be green 
with grain in the spring showing here and 
there, and the smoke from the chimney of 
a stout log house rising now and then. 
Where a creek broke into a swift white 
fall stood a grist mill, and from a wood 
the sound of axes was heard, 

Robert’s vivid imagination, which re- 
sponded to all changes, kindled at once. 
He liked the wilderness, and it always 
made a great impression upon him, and he 
also took the keenest interest and delight 
in everything that civilization could offer. 
Now his spirit leaped up to meet what lay 
before him. 

He found at Mount Johnson comfort and 
luxury that he had not expected, an abun- 
dance of all that the wilderness furnished, 
mingled with importations from Europe. 
He slept in a fine bed, he looked into more 
books, he saw on the walls reproductions 
of Titian and Watteau, and also pictures 
of race horses that had made themselves 
famous at Newmarket, he wrote letters to 
Albany on good paper, he could seal them 
with either black or red wax, and there 
were musical instruments upon one or two 
éf which he could.play. 

Robert found all these things congenial. 
The luxury, or what might have seemed 
luxury on the border, had in it nothing 
of decadance. There was an air of vigor, 
and Colonel Johnson, although he did not 
neglect his guests, plunged at once and 
deeply into business. A little village, de- 
pendent upon him and: his affairs had 
grown up about him, and there were white 
men more or less in his service, some of 
whom he sent at once on missions for the 
war. Through it all his Indian wife glided 
quietly, but Robert saw that she was a 






















HIS is the Hosiery for real Boys! The 

I genuine — tree-climbing—marble-playing 

—tousle-headed—made-in-America BOY ! 
He’s the problem that produced Black Cat. 


Black Cat triple reinforced knees were made 
for marble games—heels for hop, step and jump 
—toes for mileage—legs for fence-climbing and 
football! Extra threads knit in, give weeks of 
wear before mother has to darn. 

Black Cats fit snugly but have such stretch 
that it takes a mighty tug to tear them. And 
through wear and washings, they neither fade 
nor crock. 

Dealers who recognize their responsibilities 


to give customers the best, can show you 
Black Cat for men, women and children. 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Under- 
wear for Men Is Made and Marketed 
by Black Cat Teztiles Company 

=. 



















Being an Alarmist 
about your health does not help 


It’s much more to the point to have 
DIOXOGEN handy; one of its best uses is as 
a mouth wash—(one teaspoonful in a quarter 
glass of water.) 


Most diseases originate in the mouth, and they 
don’t get started in a clean mouth. 










Washing the mouth is as important a health mea- 
sure as brushing the teeth. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 
10 Astor Piace, N. Y. 

















Do You Want This Fine Fountain Pen? 


14K Solid Gold Point. Over 3,000,000 Sold. 
BOYS’ LIFE 1 Year and This Pen, Both for $1.00 
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Do You Know How 


Peanuts Grow? 


ERHAPS you have thought they grow on bushes 
or trees like other nuts. 

No! They grow in the ground, just like potatoes, 

The peanut plant is pulled up by the roots when the right 
time comes, and there are the peanuts, hanging to it. 

All the peanuts used in making Beech-Nut Peanut Butter go 
through wonderful machines that clean off every speck of sand 
or earth. That is why Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is always so 
smooth, and spreads on bread so nicely. 

Tet, Us WHat You Have Founp Out 


Most boys and girls love Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on bread, 
toast or crackers. If you have discovered some other new 
ways that you like to eat it, write us a letter. We will be 
glad to hear from you. 

If you have never tasted Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, ask 
your mother to get you a jar today. 


Bescu-Nut Pacxinc Company, CaNajoHarie, New Y r«K 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


SCOUTMASTERS 


AND SCOUTS 


If you want to raise Troop funds or earn money 
for camping expenses, equipment, etc., write today. 
We are giving Scouts an opportunity to earn money by acting 
as our salesmen. No investment required—no experience nec- 
essary. You may be sure this offer is thoroughly reliable. Open 


only to Boy Scouts. Give full name and address, troop number 
and name and address of Scoutmaster. 


American W. L. Mfg. Co., 717 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


You owe it to your Troop to investigate this offer. 





























ontinental Tennis Special 


To advertise the value of the highest grade 
tennis rackets ever manufactured, we offer Read the Stor y 


you our of the Life 


DIAMOND PREMIER $9.00 i 

TENNIS RACKET Sun George Washington 

An $8.00 Value, Special at.... @ Coupon Here’s a book, contain- 
The frame is made of seasoned ash, cham- ing more than 60 illus- 


pionship model, strung with best quality 
black and white gut, reinforced with red 

at top, bottom and around throat. 

centre stringing. Weights, 13 to 14% ozs. 


trations, which tells 
about the _ interestin 
life (as boy and man 
of the first President of 
the United States. 


We will send it to you 


WITHOUT COST 
if you send $1 for one year’s subscription 
to Boys’ LIFE. The title is “Washington, 
a Virginia Cavalier.” Mention title when 
you send your subscription. 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 

200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Fully guaranteed. 
$1.00 Waterproof Mackintosh 
Cover for 50c. additional 

















wonderful help, managing with ease, and 
smoothing away many a difficulty. 

Despite the restraint of manner, the 
people at Mount Johnson were full of ex- 
citement. The news from Canada and also 
from the. west became steadily more omi- 
nous. The French power was growing fast 
and the warriors of the wild tribes were 
crowding in thousands to the Bourbon 
banner. Robert heard again of St. Luc 
and of some daring achievement of his, 
and despite himself he felt as always a 
thrill at the name, and a runner also 
brought the news that more French troops 
had gone into the Ohio country. 


HE fourth night of their stay at 

Mount Johnson’ Robert remained 
awake late. He and young Brant, the 
great Thayendanegea that ‘was to be, had 
already formed a great friendship, the 
beginning of which was made easier by 
Robert’s knowledge of Indian nature and 
sympathy with it. The two wrapped in 
fur cloaks had gone a little distance from 
the house, because Brant said that a bear 
driven by hunger had come to the edge 
of the village, and they were looking for 
its tracks. But Robert was more inter- 
ested in observing the Indian boy than in 
finding the foot prints of the bear. 

“Joseph,” he said, “you expect, of course, 
to be a great warrior and chief some day.” 

The boy’s eyes glittered. 

“There is nothing else for which I would 
care,” he replied. “Hark, Dagaeoga, did 
you hear the cry of a night bird?” 

“I did, Joseph, but like you I don’t think 
it’s the voice of a real bird. It’s a signal.” 

“So it is, and unless I reckon ill it’s the 
signal of my cousin Daganoweda, return- 
ing from the great war trail that he has 
trod against the Ojibway, Tandakora.” 

The song of a bird trilled from his own 
throat in reply, and then from the forest 
came Daganoweda and his warriors in a 
dusky file. Robert and young Brant fell 
in with them and walked toward the house. 
Not a word was spoken, but the eyes of 
the Mohawk chieftain were gleaming, and 
his bearing expressed the very concen- 
trated essence of haughty pride. At the 
house they stopped, and, young Brant go- 
ing in, brought forth Colonel Johnson. 

“Well, Daganoweda,” he asked. 

“I met Tandakora two days’ journey 
north of Mount Johnson,” replied the Mo- 
hawk. “His numbers were equal to our 
own, but his warriors were not the war- 
riors of the Hodenosaunee. Six of the 
Ganeagaono are gone, Waraiyageh, and 
sixteen more have wounds, from which 
they will®recover, but when Tandakora 
began his flight toward Canada eighteen of 
his men lay dead, eight more fell in the 
pursuit, which was so fast that we bring 
back with us forty muskets and rifles.” 

“Well done, Daganoweda,” said Colonel 
Johnson. “You have proved yourself 
anew a great warrior and chief, but you 
did not have to prove it to me. I knew 
it long ago. Fine new rifles, and blankets 
of blue or red or green have just come 
from Albany, half of which shall be dis- 
tributed among your men in the morning.” 

“Waraiyageh never forgets his friends,” 
said the appreciative Mohawk. 

He withdrew with his warriors, know- 
ing that the promise would be kept. _ 

“Why was I not allowed to go with 
them?” mourned young Brant. \ 

Colonel Johnson laughed and patted his 
shiny black head. : 

“Never mind, young fire-eater,” he said. 
“We'll all of us.soon have our fill of war 
—and more.” - 
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Trigger Magic ™ 


Have the fun a Winchester brings 


What a good time you could have 
with a Winchester! 

You’re big enough now to have a 
gun; you’ve outgrown a bean-shooter. 
Toys like that are no fun any more, 
anyway. 


Get dad on your side 


Tell your dad what a gun will do for you. 
Tell him it will teach you responsibility, 
self-control, self-reliance. 

Tell him that sooner or later your natural 
interest in a gun is going to make you get 
your hands on a gun, so the sooner you 
learn the correct use of a gun the better. 
Remember it’s just as important for you 
to know how to handle a gun safely as it is 
for you to know how to swim. 


How’d you like to own one of 
these medals? 


There’s only one thing you could show 
the fellers with more pride than a beautiful, 
shiny, brand-new Winchester—and that’s a 
Winchester Silver “Marksman” Medal, or a 
bright Gold Sharpshooter Medal. 

Just look at the medal on this page. 
Wouldn’t you like to own one? Read un- 
derneath it and find out how you can win 


MODEL 066. 
Take-down re- 
Ppeating .22 
rifle. Shoots 3 
sizes of am- 
munition. 20 
in. round bar- 
rel. 


MODEL 02. 
H am merless, 
take - down, 
single shot .22 
rifle. 18 in. 

round barrel. 


ae KA by 
Sigs * 


one just like it. Then go to dad. 
Ask him now. Of course you'll 
tell him it’s a Winchester you 
want. 


What the name 
““Winchester’? means 


The Winchester Company is the greatest 
organization of its kind in the world. It 
makes a gun that cannot be duplicated by 
| other manufacturer. 

very gun or rifle that bears the name 
“Winchester” is fired over 50 times with 
excess loads for strength, smooth action, 
and accuracy. 

All Winchester barrels are finished by the 
Bennett Process, which gives the barrel a 
finish that lasts a life time; hard to scratch 
and resists rust. 

This care in manufacturing explains why 
more Winchesters are used by expert shoot- 


ers than all other small arms combined. 

There is a place near you, either in the open or at 
a club, where you can shoot. If you do not know 
where to shoot, write us and we will tell you where 
and how you can. 

Go to your dealer and look over the new stock of 
Winchesters. Ask the dealer for the catalog and the 
booklet on the proper use of a gun. If the dealer 
cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Dept. 15 New Haven, Conn. 






WINCHESTER 


World Standard Arms and Ammunition 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 
Winchester Medals for 
skill with the Rifle 

The Gold “Sharpshooter 
Medal goes to any boy or girl 
under 16 who makes the first 
grade score with a Winchester. 

The Silver “Marksman” 
Medal goes to the boy or girl 
who makes the second grade 
score. 

Go to your dealer today; he 
will give you a sample target 
and booklet explaining the full 
conditions of the contest. This 
booklet also tells you how to 
et the best results from your 

inchester. The dealer will 
also supply you with plenty of 
targets. deal 1 
your dealer cannot supply 

Rou write to the Winchester 

epeating Arms Co., Dept. 15, 
New Haven, Conn. 


oe 


MODEL 90. 

Take-down re- 

peating .22 

rifle. 24 in. 

octagon barrel. 

The standard’ 
gallery target 

tie - for 25 

years. 


MODEL 04. 
H am merless, 
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FLINT FIREWORKS (OMPANY 


R=} SPECTACULAR NIGHT FIREWORKS EXHIBITIONS 


FLINT, MICHIGAN _ 


TigSig 
- 


SCOUT TROOPS! 


HELP “WAKE-UP” AMERICA! 


Do your firing behind the lines with a big 
patriotic, two-hour, evening exhibition of 


SCOUT DRILLS, STUNTS, ETC. 


and a spectacular 


NIGHT FIREWORKS DISPLAY 
ENDING WITH 
Our new 1917 fireworks reproduction of 


The “BOMBARDMENT OF VERDUN” 
THRILLING—REALISTIC—INSPIRING 


IT WILL STIR UP PATRIOTISM AND 
HELP INCREASE ENLISTMENTS. 


Select One of the Following Nights 


MAKE IT A REAL 
**WAKE-UP” AMERICA NIGHT 


May 30—Decoration Day 
Bee 
June 17—Bunker Hill Day (Saturday or Monday) 
—OR— 
July 4—Independence Day 
Charge Admission to Cover Expenses. 


Write us TODAY for our interesting proposition of 
how we can help you do your bit of firing behind 
the lines. 


Furnt Firewor«xs Company 


“DO YOUR BIT” DEP’T. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 














The Detectives’ House 
Party 
(Continued from page 18) 


have them on now. The pipe-stem fell 
out when you stumbled in the dark.” 

“By Jove, I did trip and tumble fiat,” 
exclaimed the admiring Mr. Kelly. “The 
loot flew out of my arms and I had to 
crawl around on my hands and knees with 
a flashlight to find it all. Um-m, the joke 
appears to be on me.” 

“When did you expect to return the 
stolen goods?” somewhat sternly demanded 
Jerry, as though conducting a cross-ex- 
amination. 

“After supper tonight, when my sagaci- 
ous friends had worn themselves out chas- 
ing all over the landscape. I felt a bit 
ashamed of myself, though, at letting you 
worry. I never dreamed they’d suspect 
you but perhaps you will enjoy the laugh 
and forgive me.” 

“You just bet I will, Mr. Kelly. This 
is the greatest experience that ever hap- 
pened.” 


HEY set out, arm in arm, along the 

path and turned off where giant 
boulders were strewn among the stumps 
and bushes of a cut-over timber lot. One 
of these stones, dropped from a_ vast 
glacier, had so toppled against another as 
to form a tiny cave or pocket now screened 
by a clump of young birches. The reporter 
had discovered it while rambling alone 
over the hills. Having laden themselves 
with the spoils from this secure hiding- 
place, they hastened to the bungalow and 
awaited the three industrious detectives. 
Presently Davison and McClintock trudged 
in. Their car had broken down and they 
were weary, foot-sore, out of sorts. Mr. 
Peters arrived a few minutes later, petu- 
lantly hitching up the voluminous trousers 
and muttering to himself. His audience 
assembled, Mr. Kelly observed, in a care- 
less manner: 

“The stuff is all upstairs. Help your- 
selves, gentlemen. Be kinder to your cook 
and you will save a lot of trouble.” 

“Huh!” grunted Bill Davison, his ex- 
pression comically sheepish. “One of these 
fresh newspaper men! They ought to 
raise your salary.” 

The other victims choked up, glared 
murderously, and walked toward the beach. 

“Hold on,” shouted Kelly. “That isn’t 
the story. I put one over on you and it 
was easy. Now let me present to your 
respectful attention a genuine detective. 
Listen to young Mr. Jeremiah Kendrick 
and learn how it’s done.” 

Bashfulness overcame the hero so the 
reporter took on him and told the 
tale of the broken pipe-stem. Every word 
of it received flattering, silent attention. 
Then the headquarters men shook Jerry’s 
hand and slapped him on the back, and 


“The camp was the best |} the big voice of Bill Davison rose above 
managed and best fed I || the others. 
have ever attended.” “Say, boy, in case of a vacancy will 
vou consider coming to New York and 
—Extract from official report of an taking charge of our office?” 


Eagle Scout, to Philadelphia_ Council, “ur a ; 
after eight weeks spent in the Dan Beard What about a reward?” suggested Mc- 





utdoor School. Clintock: It’s usual. If he doesn’t de- 

serve it, then I never earned one myself. 
JUNE 30th TO I'll start off with a ten spot.” 

“I should say not,” firmly and finally 

AUGUST 31st declared Jerry Kendrick. “I am selling 

LAKE TEEDYUSKUNG, PIKE COUNTY, PA. mouse-traps for a living. A reward? Why, 

Write for particulars to the Winter Headquarters of the core oe *ypoons f a faa : 

- make me feél any happier than I am this 

DAN BEARD OUT-DOOR SCHOOL Flushing, L. I. perscty 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HE money you save on a pair of 
Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle 
Tires will buy an electric lamp for your 
bicycle. And, remember, Blue Streaks 
are unusually good bicycle tires, too. 


WHY PAY MORE? 


Many good bicycle tires sell for as high as $5.00 
each. But Goodyear Blue Streaks cost you only $3.25 
each, even in these days of high material costs. 

So you may save as much as $3.50 per pai buying Good- 
year Blue Streaks. And vt * = ioe you are 
getting wonderful tire quality and value. That’s what Good- 
year's square deal bicycle tire policy means to the bicycle rider. 


HOW WE DO IT 


Goodyear is able to make these big savings for you, first, by 
cutting out the extra profits which you pay on other tires. 

year sells direct to the dealer in your townand eliminates needless 
profits between the factory and you. 

Second, Goodyear makes only one bicycle tire—the Blue 
Streak. By making only one tire we cut down factory costs. 
That's doing one thing at a time and doing it well. ‘These sav- 
ings come to you in a tire just that much better. 


YOU’LL BE PROUD OF BLUE STREAKS 


Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires are tires you will be 
proud to have on your wheel. ‘They are handsome, durable, 
rugged, strong, skid-proof and easy-riding. 

Goodyear Blue Streaks have tough, rugged treads with two 
reinforcing strips of fine fabric under the tread. This makes 
them long-wearing and trouble-free. The stout, two-ply tire 
body is laid in lively rubber, which makes the tire quick and 
elastic and, therefore, easy to pedal. 

Blue Streaks have superior non-skid advantages. The tread is 
made of blocks of rugged rubber which come together and bite 
the ground to prevent side-slipping. 


MAKE THESE SAVINGS YOURSELF 


Ride around to the Goodyear dealer in your town. If you 
can’t find him, write to us. You have a right to make these sav- 
ings yourself. The money will come in very handy when prices 
of everything are so high. And it will please Dad. You can 
prove to him you’re a good business man. 

So look for the Blue Streaks on the tire. Be sure you get 
Goodyears. Then see how much better your bicycle will look. 
And how much easier riding it will be. 
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What’s the Answer? 


WHATs a bicycle tire that may go along for 
some time without giving you trouble com- 
pared with the constant, reliable, safe service you 
know you'll get from 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


What's a tire that you can’t trust on a wet, 
slippery pavement compared with the skid- 
prevention of the heavy Vacuum Cups? 










Ask any of the thousands of men and boys who 
use Vacuum Cup Tires all the time if they’re 
ever bothered with tire troubles — skidding, 
stonebruises, punctures, oil rot. 


With the special 15% ounce Sea Island fabric 
that goes into Vacuum Cup Tires you get 
quality tires that stand up from start to 
finish without a bit of bother. 






















PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies throughout the 


United States and Canada 





Also makers and guarantors of Three Star Bicycle 
Tires— Tripletread, Sturdy Stad, Success — and 
Vacuum Cup and dy Stud Motorcycle Tires 














How to Get DAN BEARD’S 


NEW BOOK 
of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles 
280 Illustrations 


from Dan’s own sketches, some in color. This is a 
strong, handsome octavo volume, an excellent present 
for any boy. 

Dan Beard is the real boy’s friend, and probably has made 
more interesting and practical things for boys than any other 
living man. onderful collections can be made by those 
who Tike to hunt about in the fields, woods and little creeks. 
Dan Beard knows what is interesting about each beetle 
and bug; draws its picture, tells where to look and how to 
find, catch, and mount it. 





It is a wonderful sport and new 
things can be found out every day. wade 
SPECIAL (DAN BEARD’S BOOK - - Price $2.00\ Both for 
OFFER \BOYS’ LIFE, One Year - - Price ae) $2.00 
Now is the time to send Your Order to Boys’ Life. 
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On the Fence 


(Continued from page 21) 


possibly hit the child—but here was a 
Splendid excuse for blocking it. 

Red put up his hands. It was dead 
easy, but— 

“Get it, Red!” came a mighty chorus 
from the Hammond side. “Let it go!” 
screamed the Richfield rooters. Red’s 
steady hands had the control of confidence 
as he reached for the ball. 

Just as the sphere was about to nestle + 
in his outstretched mitt he hesitated and 
—ducked. 

For the fraction of a second he stood as 
though suffering from a sudden attack of 
imbecility. The sound of the ball as it 
struck brought him to his senses. He 
wheeled like a flash and looked over the 
fence in amazement. Then he put his 
hands to his mouth like a trumpet. 

“Second!” he barked. 

The substitute right fielder had raced 
through the open gate, while Red was 
climbing the fence. He took the ball 
over his shoulder while going at top speed, 
turned, and ran back into right field. 

The runner from second crossed the 
plate. The roar of applause with which the 
Richfield rooters had greeted the mighty 
wallop was suddenly drowned by yells of 
delight from the Hammond side and he 
started back, bewildered. 

The heavy hitter, trotting the bases leis- 
urely, began to realize that something had 
happened. He sprinted for home and dove 
for the bag, upsetting the runner who was 
on his way back to second. ‘The man with 
the ball trotted leisurely to the keystone 
bag. 

“Side out! Game!” bawled the umpire. 

Red jumped into the field. Like a wild 
Indian he danced about the substitute, his 
grouch forgotten. 

“Red, you’re a brick!” said Harkness, 
coming up and gripping his hand. 

“You needn’t call me names just because 
my hair is auburn,” retorted Red. 











Answers to Think and Grin 
Problems 


Tue Di1amonp ProstemM—Take matches from 
gent ee “1 and 2” and place them in lines 
‘a and b.” 











_.Ten Horses 1n Nive Starts—Here they are; 
it’s just as simple, like this— 


[TIE [N|H|O|R|S|E]S| 














Tue Domrnors or CHeckers Puzzte—Solve 
by taking the two marked A, bring them around 
to where marked B and gently push till in line. 
To put back take same steps. 













Many Scout Troops tn Canton, Curwa—The  § 
Boy Scout Movement has entered. Canton, China, 
and is beginning to take a_ strong hold. Three — 
large mission schools, the Canton Christian Col- — 
lege, Noyes Memorial School of the Presbyteriam 
Mission, one Chinese private school and t F 
Boys’ Academy of the Southern Baptist Mission 
have strong troops, ns 
















- ~oO 


Ban Tala 
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BOY SCOUT OFFICIAL 

















AND 


PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


IF YOU ARE A SCOUT AND NEED 
A UNIFORM—ORDER IT NOW 


Most Scouts buy uniforms sooner or later and would be 
much disappointed to have their orders returned with our 
regret that there were no more uniforms to sell. 


Shortage of uniforms in the near future is more than a 
possibility, and although we have made extensive contracts 
and arrangements with the manufacturers, the supply may 
give out. 


This is “khaki year.” Not only are the United States Army 
and Navy and the Boy Scouts of America using khaki in 
much larger quantities than ever before, but there are “home 
defense leagues” and other patriotic organizations all over 
the country, and they all want khaki. 


You can be just as good a Scout without a uniform as with 
one, but many Scouts who are assisting in patriotic or civic 
work, brought about by our present state of war, should 
wear the Scout uniform as a ready means of identification 
when on duty. 


Scout uniforms are not overalls. They are well made, well 
fitting garments which any boy should be proud to wear to 
church or to shake hands with the President of the United 
States. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR PERSONAL OUTFIT 


No. 503 Regulation Scout Hat..... $1.65 No. 536 Waterproof Poncho .....: $2.00 
No. 564 Special Scout Mackinaw.. 8.00 No. 538 Waterproof Middy Hat.... .45 
No. 506 Standard Scout Coat...... 2.15 No. 592 — Seout Haver- 
No. 594 Regulation Scout Sweater. 3.00 |} = |.— = sack .............005-- 1.90 
No. 509 Standard Scout Breeches.. 1.85 No. 1257 Ra is with Blanket 
No. 514 Khaki Scout Shirt, Cotton 1.50 OF PRT Rae 2.25 
No. 516 Scout Woolen Shirt....... 2.25 No. 1302 Bianket-Roll Strap ....... .50 
No. 59! Scout Canvas Legging..... 1.10 No. 120! Aluminum Canteen ...... 2.00 
No. 528 + pe Cotton Stock- No. 1200 Aluminum Cook Kit...... 2.25 
TD wcnabesnds vicsccoce 50 No. 1002 Scout Axe and Sheath.... 1.25 
No. 529 Scout Web Belt.......... 50 No. 1004 Regulation Scout Knife... 1.25 
No. “oe Seout Neckerchief ....... -25 . No. 1061 Standard Sewing Kit..... 65 
(See catalog for choice No. 1307 In-Spool Kit ............ -25 
No. °585 of colors) No. 1268 Triumph Scout Watch.... 1.50 


Prices of garments above are for boys’ sizes only; extra charge for all over 18 years 
of age size. See Supply Department Cataiog for illustrations and details. 





DEPARTMENT or EQUIPMENT 4x» SUPPLIES 
BOY SCOUTS or AMERICA—200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“Look, Jim! | They’ve all got 


New Departure 


“That's the kind I’m going to have on my wheel. Gee, I 
can hardly wait till my birthday. 
up with. Dad; he knows about New Departure Coaster 
Brakes —had one on his wheel when he used to ride, 


and says it was the best part of his wheel.” 





“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 


means real safety anywhere — you can nde twice as far 
If you only knew how much 
easier riding is with a New Departure Coaster Brake, 
you would have one put on your old wheel without losing 


and not feel a bit tired. 


a minute. 


The New Departure Mfg. Co. - Bristol, Conn. 


Coaster Brakes 


I've got it all fixed 
























Send for Our New Catalog 
J28—Ready June 15 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
elephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Call 


Bells, E Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 
Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated Apparatus, 
8 Connectors. Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 


less Telegraph tnstruments, ignition Supplies, etc. 


1T MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 
TO HAVE OUR CATALOG. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
New York: Chicago: St. Louis: 
17 Park Place 114 8S. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 


The most sensible 
covering for the feet 
for Indoor and Out- 
door Wear. Comfort, 
Service and Econ- 
omy. Many Styles 
Ask your dealer or 
send for catalog. 
ALGONQUIN 
SLIPPER COMPANY 
1121 Main Street, 


(6 
m= * Bangor, Mai: 


ine 

THIS BICYCLE 2oox FREE! 
Be a Bicycle Repairman—tells how to 
repair everything from a puncture to 
A the building of a wheel— to care 

for the mens Keg parts of all makes of 
i bicycles. If you own or intend toown 
abicycle, get this valuable book, en- 
closing 2c stamp. Address 




















PIERCE CYCLE SUPPLY CO. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
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BOYSSLIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS MAGAZINE. 
Published by the Boy Scouts of America 


At National Headquarters, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Wooprow Witson, Honorary President 
Tueovore Roosevett, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
Witi1am Howarp Tart, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
Dantet Carter Bearp, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 

Cotin H. Livinestone, President 
Georce D. Pratt, Treasurer 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


Editorial Board: William D. Murray, Frank 
Presbrey, Daniel Carter Beard. 


? e the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

Boys Life zine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 

America. It is the 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains all the news of the Boy Scout 
Movement, and instructions that help Scouts 
to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii anc 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscriber: 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 











If the magazine arrives with 


Renewals 

renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads’’ Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lire 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirsz, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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This illustration represents only a portion of the Eisner Plant. There are 
other factories at South Amboy, Freehold, and new ones just added at Newark. 





THE PRESENT NATION-WIDE DEMAND FOR UNIFORMS 


has made the 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1884) 


More than ever the LARGEST PLANT in the WORLD 


for the manufacture of Uniforms of every description 





COATS, BREECHES, HATS, CAPS, 
LEGGINGS, BELTS, SHIRTS 


and every uniform requisite. 


BEST QUALITY and STYLE 





OFFICIAL OUTFITTERS to the BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
and 
Makers of the OFFICIAL U. S. ARMY UNIFORMS 





Factory Headquarters: Office: 


RED BANK, N. J. petclons aon 








Send for Scout Booklet-—*‘How to Wash and Care for 
Your Uniform Properly.’” Write today. No charge. 












































Every boy should know the message of 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Back in the days when Morse invented the telegraph, boys did not have the 
help of this delicious dentifrice. You are better off—you have Colgate’s. 


You know how soldiers and sailors benefit from good teeth, and that they must 
have them to pass the physical examination. The twice-a-day use of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream and the twice-a-year visit to your dentist will keep your 
teeth in good condition. 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere. A tria: tube sent for 4c 
Colgate & Co. Dept. U 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap, luxurious, lasting, refined. 


GENERAL SERVICE CODE 














